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THE ROLE OF MOTIVATION IN LEARNING: A STUDY 
OF THE PHENOMENON OF DIFFERENTIAL 
MOTIVATIONAL CONTROL OF THE 
UTILIZATION OF HABITS*^ 

From the PsycholoQtcal Lahaiaiory of the University of Chtcapo 


Roblrt Deeper^ 


I Introduction 

In this paper are reported three closely related experiments bear¬ 
ing on the question of the function of motivation m directing the 
utilization, or expiession, of habits All three expenments are maze 
expeiimcnts with rats, and all have been concerned with the specific 
problem of whethei rats can Icain to select one route when hungry 
and a second when thirsty m a leaining situation in which the ex- 
teinal environment is kept constant, but the motivation is alternated 
irregularly fiom day to day. The three diffeicnt experiments, which 
differed piimarily in the nature of the external situation presented 
to the animals, have levealtd vast diftcicnccs in the rapidity and 
completeness with which the problem was mastered, and conse¬ 
quently answci fairly well the question of what causes this learning 
problem to be difficult or easy for these animals. 

II The Theoretical Issues Involved 

The principle of learning which is most generally recognized is 
unquestionably that learning is very significantly dependent upon mo¬ 
tivation This has not received univeisal acceptance, but through all 
of the controveisies tli.it have raged ovci and around tins principle, it 
has managed to keep a much stronger position than any of the other 
concepts commonlv discussed undei the topic of the “laws of learn¬ 
ing” Many psychologists legaid this piinciple—the general law of 
effect—as <50 obvious that they would regard with amusement any 

‘*Aeccptcil foi piiblicihon by Cail Murchison of the Editorial Board. 

Hliis study was conducted while working on a National Research Fellow¬ 
ship I nrn indebted to Professor K S Lnshlty for a number of important 
suggestions and criticisms in connection with this study Thanks arc due 
also to the University of Chicago foi gencioiis provision of labointory 
facilities 
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suggest,on that ,t might be .lefcctivo .n any major respect. Nevr 
theless, it is a purpose of tb.s paper » challcnRc the l-cncrnl law 
effect as commonly understood, and to demand timt a more accurate 
interpretation be made of the data which have licen used as cvnlcncc 
for the idea that motivation is basic to IcariiinR. 

Since the point of my criticism depends upon wlmt is ine.iiu by 
"learning,'' it is necessary to define tin’s word iiTnnedialclj' Hy tlic 
word "learning" I refer to the actiuisition of new modes of response 
(using "response” in tlie broad sense winch includes .ictivitics winch 
cannot be outwardly observed, such as visualizing some scene). Tills 
definition is not an adequate one in many ways, but it pcrhiips is ade¬ 
quate to make the distinction which I feel is necessary in the present 
discussion—the distinction, in other words, between oi f/uisi/ion on 
the one hand and uitlizdlton, or expression, or petfonnmice, on the 
other hand. 

This distinction between learning and pciforinance, or between 
habit formation and habit utilization, is a distinction which is 
clearly drawn, not only m some discussions in psycholoRy, Imt al¬ 
so in much of popular thought, Even children make sucli icmnrks 
as "I know how to do that, but I don’t want to, now ” However, 
in technical discussions of the relation of motivation to Ic.iTninR, this 
distinction has been neglected almost completely, and tills luq'lt^^-t has 
been responsible, I believe, for considerable misintcipictation nf llic 
evidence generally considered as bcaiing on tins prohlcni. As I 
will attempt to show, the reason that the law of effect scoius to be 
so impregnable and so extensively important is merely that, in the 
statement of the law of effect, conditions arc lanl down not inercly 
with regard to acquisition, but also with regard to utilization. Most 
of the evidence which has been adduced in support of the law merely 
indicates that motivation is important for one or the otlier of tliesc 
two (or maybe for both), but it gives no real evidence tliat motiva¬ 
tion operates as claimed in acquisition. 

This criticism does not imply any new and unfair iiuerprct.ition 
of the law of effect This principle has been uiulci stood liy its de¬ 
fenders as being a law of acquisition. Many of Thorndike's sl-ac- 
ments, for example, could be cited to show that he uiKjucstjonalily 
thinks of the law m this sense. Thus, in his recent bonk, The 
Fundamental, af Leurnkf (15, p. 482), Tlioindiko ,n,licutcs tllis 
position m his answer to the criticism which has been made that the 


.•cr- 

of 
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law of effect implies that causes woik backwards in time This criti¬ 
cism IS without point, he says, because we need only to assume that 
tliere aie conditions of satisfaction and of dissatisfaction capable of 
influencing nervous activity and that theie is a lastmg-ovcr of the 
neural patterns fiom a icsponsc long enough for them to be affected 
—stamped in oi stamped out—by such following conditions Such 
statements indicate clcaily that Thorndike regards the law of effect 
as a description of one of tlie most important conditions of acquisi¬ 
tion, rather than as a blanket statement leferring to both acquisition 
and utilization in one undiffcientiated combination. Reference to 
other writers indicates that most of them also have undcistood this 
pimciple in the same sense (see Waters’ review of discussions of the 
law of effect, 22). 

Assuming, now, the validity of the distinction between acquisi¬ 
tion and utilization, we may consider whethei the evidence given in 
suppoj t of the law of effect is adequate to establish this principle as a 
law of acquisition Thoindike’s statement of this law ran, it will be 
remembered. 

Of several responses made to Che same situAtion, those which 
are accompanied oi closely followed by aatiafaction to the oni- 
mal will, other tilings being equ.*!!, be more firmly connected 
with the situation, so that, when it recurs, they will be more 
likely to recur; those which are accompanied or closely fol¬ 
lowed by discomfort to the nnlmnl will, other things being 
equal, have their connections with that situation weakened, so 
that, when it recurs, they will be less likely to occur. The 
greater the satisfaction or discomfoit, the greater the strength¬ 
ening 01 weakening of the bond. {14, p. 244) 

Let us examine the conditions under which this law is true Sup¬ 
pose that an animal has Icained to run a maze in order to get food 
to satisfy Its hunger, but that, after a period of such training, the 
animal is fed till its luinger abates and then is placed at the start 
of the maze. What happens, of course, is that the animal wanders 
about aimlessly, as though it had no knowledge of the correct path. 
Now, this illustration in no way proves that the law of effect as 
quoted above is iiicoiiect. For, as icgaids tins example, it might 
reasonably be said that this is not a case in which the original 
situation has rccuned, since tlie situation to which the animal re¬ 
sponded in the first place was ‘‘being hungry and being placed at the 
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„art of Che maze." I would be glad to ogtec that the w,m .s,tea¬ 
s' should be uudetstood ... th,s broad sc...e. However, let ..v 
what we have donel We have ag.ccd that the law o( elleet ,lever,bes 
the outcome only .a case the mot.vatio,. ... <l..cst.on is prewi.t hotl, 
at the time of acquis.tion .'incl at the time of uttli/.ntioti. Ancl. :is a 
matter of fact, even though wc have clear evidence llut inotiv.mon 
is required for utilization, wc do not l.avc sm.ilar evudice tn Mow 
that without motivation, there is no acquisition. Indeed, ^vc have 
some good evidence thait motivation.il saiiMiction is not rcrjinrod for 
some learning, at least [see the “latent IcirninK” expenments (if 
Blodgett (1) and of Haney (8) In which rats weic given a number 
of runs through a maze without rcwaid mid tlicii wore given fui tlici 
trials in the regular manner with reward, witl) tl>c result tlmt tlic 
error and time scores did not fall at all until rcwaid was iiUioduced, 
and then fell precipitously]. 

Or let us consider a second type of experiment udvanted .is sup¬ 
porting the law of effect—experiments on tlie (lucstion of whether 
the strength of motivation affects the rate of learning In a typical 
experiment on this problem, the procedure consists solely in the com¬ 
parison of the error scores of two groups of animals, one group of 
which is moderately hungry when run and the otiici group of wliicli 
IS intensely hungry. When it is found, in such an cxiipnineni, that 
the error curve for the more intensely motivated group falls more 
rapidly than the error curve of the other group, this is accepted as 
evidence that the one group has learned more lapidly than llio other 
But is the matter so simple? Suppose, at a point late in the tr.iming, 
the intensely motivated group was given fuithei tiials under coiuli- 
tions of rather weak motivation. Its ci ror scoics would mount in such 


a case This can mean only one thing, namely, th.it the pci foimancc 
of each group is a function not only of how much they h.ivc le.irncd, 
but also of how effectively tliey aie motivated to use what tlicy li.wc 
learned. In other words, although the results of such experiments 
commonly are interpreted in terms of the effects, of niotivaiuin on 
acquisition, there is actually no basis for concluding anytliiiig reuar<l- 
ing acquisition alone. Such an experiment lias made the mistake of 
not drawing a distinction between acquisition and utiU/..ilion. 

-An experiment could be devised which would dctcrniiiu- \vlieiher 
greater motivation results in more rapid acquisition on siicli n learn- 
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mg problem, but the essential point m such an experiment would have 
to be that, at the conclusion of the training, the two gioups would 
be brought to a state of equal motivation before they were given the 
crucial tests to determine whether cither gioup had learned more 
tlian tlie othei. Only by this means could it be determined whether 
the differences in the pieccding eiroi cuivcs liad been due to the 
relation of motivation to utilization, or to some extent also to the 
relation of motivation to acquisition 

Such observations as have been mentioned above have led to criti¬ 
cisms of the law of effect by several writers Another study which 
has led in this same dacction is the study by Tolman, Hall, and 
Bietnall (20) This expeiimcnt compared the cnor curves on a 
"punchboaid inaze” of scveial different groups of human subjects. 
One group was punished by clectnc shock on mconect choices; 
anothei group was punished on correct choices The group punished 
on right choices made fewer errors than the other group. A veiy 
similar experiment, but with rats, has been reported by Muenzinger 
(12) He found that rats given a shock in the correct pathway of 
a T maze eliminated their cirors only slightly less rapidly than rats 
shocked on entering the wrong alley. The interpretation of these 
two expciimentb is not altogether simple, because it is necessary to 
assume that tlic subjects in both cases were driven to seek the correct 
exit by a motivation stiongci than the deterring punishment, And 
this othei, or positive, motivation would be expected, according to 
the law of effect, to Jesuit in an establishment of the coxrcct re¬ 
sponse However, despite tins complication in the inteipretation, it 
seems true nevertheless that the results are counter to the simple law 
of effect. For, since the positive motivation was (presumably) 
equally strong with both groups, an equal learning rate would have 
been expected from the operation of the positive influences And, 
if It IS tiuc that punishment tends to stamp out the responses with 
which It IS associated, the responses that were affected bv punisliment- 
plus-rcw<ird should have been acquired more slowly than the re¬ 
sponse of the control gioup, in which the influence of the stampmg-in 
satisfaction would not be neutralized to some extent by the influence 
of some me.isurc of punishment. 

Such obscivalions as the above have led a number of psycholo¬ 
gists to demand that a clear distinction l>c made between learning 
and the utili'zation of learning Lashley (10, pp. 553-554) re¬ 
marked 
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The law »f 'Us'f. “ 

„i,h perfarm.nee The animal Icatna to Ro wi.etc footl la oli- 
laiaed in the maae and when liungt, Roe. tliere. Unde, other 
coaditlon, he may .how an equal ramili.nly with other ,.all,. 
in the maze. The evidence aupBcMa that li»c drive Ji iinc nf 
the associated elements in the maze habit rallicr ibaii the nj{ciu 


responsible for the association 

A somewhat similar statement was in.iilc by Llliott in lOU) (7)» 
but with the further su^cstion that the utilization tv.is conliolIetJ 
not merely by the drive present but also by tlic animal's "expreta- 
tion” regarding the goal-material to be secured And, finally, '1*01- 
man. Hall, and Bretnall (20) and Tolman (18) have ticnlcil the 
matter further by suggesting that it was possible to define several 
relatively specific ways In which motivation dues affect learning 
and utilization Tolman rcmaiks, concernmE one of the piinciplcs 

that their earlier article had suggested* 

. . It ssems to have been tins T.nw of Mollvalion, ns it works 


out m ulilizaUon trt performance, which led to the mistaken I.nw 
of effect. An individual who, due to the conditions of liie experi- 
ment, is strongly motivated to utilise lus IcannnR in Ms per¬ 
formance will, of course, perforin more correctly at any given 
stage of his leainlng than will an individual who is nui iliiis 
strongly motivated But this docs not mean that the relative 


"successes” and "faliures" of the alternailvc nets "stnnip in” 
the one set of acts and "stamp out” the other (IX, p, 4ii9) 


The discussions tiiat have been mentioned above have deliiKMl so 
clearly the distinction between acquisition and utili/.uiim tliat llicrc 
is little need to dwell on this gcncial point. It is dcsiMblc, luiwcvcr, 
that more thought should be directed to the question of wlial fiirllicr 


studies are needed to Avorfc out in fuller detail the principles Mig- 
gested above as to the relation between motivation aiul le.irnmg 
In the first place, it is very desirable that considerable wink slimild 
be undertaken on the question of whetlicr thcic arc functionally 
distinct forms of learning, and if so, what they arc, "VVoik on tins 
problem is obviously fundamental for work on many other pmlilcins 
of learning. It is highly improbable that in so hetciogcncmis a field 
as that of leaning all of the matenals will be obedient n. the s.inw 
principles. Thus, it is altogethci possible that ccil.iin si.iti-nu-iUs 
concerning the function of motivation will be true niongli for one 
part of the field of learning but will not necessarily In,Id :it Ml fin 
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otliei poitions of this field. As an example, I would call attention 
to the fact that although the utilization of maze habits seems to be 
rigidly dependent upon adequate motivation, no particular motiva¬ 
tion at all seems to be required for the utilization of habits of sen¬ 
sory organization such as I have dcsciibed elsewhere (11). 

In the second place, it seems that it would be desirable, in further 
studies of the relation of motivation to learning, to make an even 
finei division of the different stages or phases of learning (for any 
given type of leaining) tlian was mentioned by the authors quoted 
above Not only do we need to make the distinction between acquisi¬ 
tion and utilization, but at least with some examples of learning we 
need to make a finer division in older to have the stage cleared for 
effective thinking icgaiding the role of motivation In paiticular, 
the phase tliat has been called “acquisition” above needs to be recog¬ 
nized as composed pailly of discovety of ihe soliiiio}i, and paitly of 
the oi implanting of the discovered solution. It hardly 

seems tliat this subdivision of “acquisition” would be required in 
connection with all examples of learning—when a person memorizes 
a piece of piose it is hard to see that there is anything that might 
be described as a discovery of the solution, unless perhaps the person 
invents some scheme of associations as an aid to memorization—but 
in otlier examples of learning it seems clcaily apparent that the mam 
difficulties of the leaincr aic in discovering the correct solution, 
rathci than in making the results of that discovery part of his 
permanent equipment once tire solution is found 

Several wiiteis have empliasizcd the importance of motivation for 
the phase of learning that we have designated as the discovery of 
solutions, Can (3) has attached considerable importance to moti¬ 
vation in this connection, particularly because of its causing a per¬ 
sistent and active attack on the le,lining problem. Obvious examples 
of this point could be cited from expeiiments on mazes and problem 
boxes, or fiom Kohler’s insight pioblcms Still another person who 
has stressed greatly the significance of motivation in this connection 
is Lewin. Lewin’s points cover somewhat tlic same ground as Carr’s 
suggestion, but aie cxpiessed witli a different emphasis, since Lewin’s 
discussion of motivation is in tciins of its being one of the foices 
tending to produce or to obstruct a reorganization of the animal’s 
perceptual field. Some of Lewin's expeiiments have been very 
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cUverlr devised to explore these concepts, and leave no donht about 
the importance of motivation In this connection. 

There is room for considerable further work on the prohiem of 
the ways in which motivation affects discovery of solution. It 
seems, for example, that one way is that motivation makes an animal 
less responsive to distracting stimuli-noiscs, fatii;uc, evtianeous 
objects etc Insofar as discovery is accomplished by peiiepiual re- 
organiaation, perhaps this is favored hy the relatively .tc.uly nxations 
that motivation sometimes produces, just as in first jjetting the 
phenomenon of reversible illusions a learner Is heljicd bv juolongcd 
fixation More work is needed along the lines mentioned by Tol- 
man. Hall, and Bretnall (20)—that is. that motivation in different 
cases sometimes has a disrupting influence, especially if ttu) intense, 
and sometimes nn emphasizing function. 

Regarding the second phase of learning, or fixatuin, there is also 
much room for work Experiments arc needed to disentangle' the 
processes of fixation and utilization and to ilctcimine to what exloiu 
motivation is important for fixation alone. 'i he latent learning 
experiments of Blodgett (1) and Haney (8) seem to indiiale that 
motiv.-itional satisfaction is not required for some examples of learn¬ 
ing, but these experiments do not by any means establish ilio idea 
that motivational satisfaction has no influence ut all on fixation or 
that it IS a minor factor, at the most, m relation to fix.ilion in nil 
forms of learning. 


With regard to the relation between motivatinu and uidi/ation, a 
number of experiments have already been done 'riieic have been 
experiments on the effects of removal of jcwaid (21) and nn cliangc 
of reward (4). Bruce (2) has reported a study on tlie rffccts of 
lessening of drive. Elliott (5, 6) has reported an interesting group 
of experiments on the question of what happens when motivation is 
shifted from one field to another, but with the same response re¬ 
quired After rats had been trained to lun a inavo for food, further 
trials were given with thirst as the motivation and water .is the 
goal-material These experiments dcmoubtratcd quite cleaily that 
the habits or knowledge in sucli a case aic iiuicpendeiU of the specific 
motivation which was related to their dcvclopinciu, and tli.it dideient 
motives may be equivalent to each other in lltei, ciip.iciiy to jo.vnn 
the utilisation o( the hnbit, St.ll nnothc. line li.is lien, cm,I n,,.,I li. 
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some extent by Hull (9), who sought to determine whether one re¬ 
sponse could be govci net! by one motivation and another response 
to the same external situation be governed by another motive. In 
his study, the rats mastered the learning pioblem so extremely slowly 
that it seemed to suggest that motivation has only a rather precarious 
relation to utilization And since it is clear tliat motivation is of 
great impoitance for acquisition-plus-utilization, a conclusion which 
tends to be suggested indirectly by Hull's study is that motivation 
must be related to learning chiefly through a stamping-in and stamp- 
ing-out function 

The experiments repoitcd m the present paper arc a development 
of the last problem mentioned above The experiments weie begun 
before Hull’s woik was published, and witliout knowledge of his 
work, but they ncvertliclcss arc very close to his study in many 
particulaivS The hypothesis which the cxpciimcnts were planned to 
test was tins:—If motivation is impoitantly lelated to utilization, one 
of the piime functions of motivation would seem to be that of deter¬ 
mining which associations, or which habits, aic to be utilized in any 
particular situation Evciyday obscivation docs seem to indicate that 
motivation serves tins puiposc, and the question seems of sufficient 
theoretical aignific.ince to waiiant experiments to check this every¬ 
day observation. 


Ill The Present Experiments 

1. E.\pe/ hiienl I (an cxpciimciit with a two-way tunnel maze, 
with both end-boxes open) The fiist experiment was designed par¬ 
ticularly to answer the question of wlicther rats can learn to follow 
one patli in a simple two-way tunnel maze when hungry, and the 
other path when thirsty, when these two motivating conditions are 
used on iriegulaily alternating days The suggestion for this experi¬ 
ment developed out of Tolman’s intcrpietation of habits (16) as 
"means-cnds-ieadinesscs” (which, being tianslatcd, means that ani¬ 
mals behave as they do, not because of any relatively meaningless or 
mechanical stimulus-response connections, but because their training 
lias taught them that certain stimuli indicate certain consequences, or 
that certain routes, tools, etc. can be used to sccuie ccitain results). 
Out of tins concept, winch attiibutcs to motivation a leading pait in 
the woik of securing the utilization of habits, there very naturally 
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For, if habits are o iis ' . response imnietliatcly when 

shonia have nc dife 7 ^ng P ^ 

“XTsed in tlua nvpr.imcnt averc 
trJi on Maze U (sea F.gurc 1). Isvelvc o.l,er rats were 



FIGURIC 1 

Top-View Diagram of Mazr J/t 

The dimensions given are inaidc (llincnniniis 
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trained on Maze IB (see Figure 2) The mazes had no floors of 
their own, but rested on a sheet of brown battleship linoleum which 
was mopped up befoie each day’s woifc and at whatever other times 



FIGURE 2 

Toi’-Vinw Diagram or Maze IB 


the floor became soiled during the couisc of a day’s work. The tops 
of the tunnels weic coveied with hardware cloth The height 
of the tunnels was 3^" The walls and the doors (which were 
wooden boards arranged to slide in vertical grooves) were con- 
stiucted of light wood, painted flat black Tlie surroundings of tlie 
mazes were by no means homogeneous—cxtia-maze cues were present 
in considerable numbei To the right of the maze was a large desk. 
To the left of the starting box was the rack of living cages. The 
experimenter sat at the light of the end-boxes of the maze, at the 
desk mentioned before The lighting overhead was not symmetri¬ 
cally placed, l\'Iorcovci, since one wall of each end-box was con- 
stiucted of hrudwaie cloth to peimit the rats to orient them¬ 

selves by these cxtia-maze stimuli while in tlic end-boxes, these 
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.xtra-mnze stimuli were probably port of the situations to iilucll 
the rats reacted on each tun. Whether so o. not .lues not m.itlcr 
from the standpoint of this experiment, for nil of these cnv.ron.uoiital 
details were constant from day to day. and the nucslinn of the ex¬ 
periment was the question of whetlier the r,its unihl y.irv their 
reactions to the same external situation. 

In addition to the mazes described above, a straiKl't>'way wii'. used 
for preliminary training of the rats. This was tniistruLViul in sill 
general features like the two mazes, but li.id incn’lv a str.iight 
tunnel 24" long between the door of the starting bos .uul tlu* ilooi of 
the end-box 

The rats used in tins evpenment Mere liomlcd rats 
approximately four months old at the beginning of iraining Ail 
but 3 of the 23 rats were males None bad been cinployml in any 
previous experiment. 

Procedure The same procedure wa^ Ubcd with the rats <in huth 
mazes, Five days of preliminary training on the str,iight.i\V<iy, tviih 

3 to 5 trials daily, preceded the training on the nia/Ch. On tlUhC 
preliminary trials the rats were rewarded with inilk-sn.ikrd hi cad 
Following this preliminary training the rats wme givt n 3 tiials 
on each of the first 2 days, and 5 trials on c.icli day afu-i that on 
one or the other of the regular mazes. On some dnV' llic laN wt're 
hungry, on other days thirsty The da 3 '!» on winch ihc%c two infilivcs 
were used are indicated oa the graph of the results, and tlicicforc 
need not be detaded here. Ail lats had the same progi.ini of alli-r- 
nations of motivation after tlieii fust giou^) of liuiigrv da\s, hot 
some rats were given 4 days of tiaming with hunger as then moti¬ 
vation before thirst was first used, and other lats were given *1 dav»- 
In graphing the lesults, however, the data on the rats given only 

4 days of training under hunger at the start have been shifted .ilic.id 
one day, so the graphs present the results ai. though all of the i .its 
had been hungry or thirsty on the same day. 

The piocedure that was used to secure liungcr was to allow the 
rats to feed on dry powdered food (with water also licfore them} 
for hours after their day’s runs. They then were left \vitli.mt 
food, but with water before them, until the next day’s nins, 22^^ 
hours later. Tlic food used was a commercial r.ibbit food (Domino 
Kabbit Pel-ets, manufachued by the Nowak Milling Coip of Il.m,- 
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mond, Ind ), which was supplemented occasionally by small quanti¬ 
ties of lettuce or olhei giccn stuff To secure the thiisty condition, 
the rats wcie allowed to ent this diy loot! and to drink ior a period 
of 2 hours aftei then runs, then the water was taken away, but the 
dry food left befoie them until they weit lun 22 horns later. These 
periods of eating and drinking were increased of decreased in the 
cases of tliosc lats with whicli this was needed to keep them in ap¬ 
proximately the same physical condition as the average of the group. 
With the food used, this schedule kept the rats motivated fairly 
strongly, hut not intensely. The paiticuUi schedule used was se¬ 
lected because it seemed to yield, as neaily as could be told from 
observation of the behavior of the rats, approximately equal moti¬ 
vation imdei the tu o conditions used 

One detail of piocedurc which is impoitnnt to record is that for 
any given rat one end-box always contained watei and the other end- 
box a pan of diy food, and that on all trials both end-boxes were 
open, so that a rat could cntci either end-box. The lats weic per¬ 
mitted to leave the wrong ciid-bo\ and to tiavcisc the path to the 
correct end-box dining the tiammg of the first 4 or 5 days (more 
exactly, until aftci tlic fiisi thiisty luii for each rat) Aftci this 
point, however, if a lat cnteicd the inconce^ end-box the door was 
closed .and the rat impiisoiicd there for wo \it 20 to 25 seconds 
bcfoie being lifted out ami cauicd to the stni ing-box. Duivng the 
peiiod when this lattci pioccdurc was used any rat that entered 
the wiong end-box on its fifth trial was given a sixth tiial, in order 
that tlic rat miglit not have made an ciior imnicdmtcly before being 
placed on tlic fceding-phitfonn In only one case in all of the days 
of training was it neecssaiy to give a lat 7 trials in order to have 
the rat finish the day with a successful run. 

On the tnals that wcic coiicct each lat was allowed Lu diink for 
a few seconds if thnstv, or to eat for a slightly longei time if hun¬ 
gry, and then was lifted out by hand and cairied to the startiiig-box 
There it usually was allowed to remain until, by its scratching at 
the exit clooi, it indicated that the mouthful of diy food that it had 
giabbcd up liatl been consumed After a rat’s last run for tlie day 
It was allowed to cat foi about a minute in the food-box, oi, on 
thirsty (lavs, to dunk till it fiist tinned away fiom the water pan. 
It was then pl.ued on a fecding-plalfoiin till all of its cage-mates 
wcic iiin, tlicn the feeding was completed in tlic living-cage. 
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The order in which the rats were run wa*! kept constant from day 
to day but in order to reduce risk oi traainR, the locatioiK ul food 
and water were reversed for each successive caiic oi 3 or 1 rats 
The definition of crrois that was used was tins: It a Mt pushed 
Its nose past the corner of the maze which pcnnittc.l lookmi; tlirouRh 
the end-bo^ door on that side, an error w.is coimterl. As flull noted 
in his experiment, however, only vciy infrequently would the rats 
start in the wrong direction from the choice point and coirctt them¬ 
selves before they had entered the end-box on lliat siilc, and of tliosc 
runs on which such corrections were made, vciy few ^vcl^• eases m 
which the arts had travelled more than a foot or so from the choice 
point. 

The rats used on Maze lA were trained foi 5f> .in<! tlic rats 

on Maze Ifl for 42 days. Only the results for the first 26 days of 
regular training are presented on the giaplis, howc^ci, l>cc.iu'>c the 
later trials were used lor various controls, which will he ilcsiiihrd 
separately, and also for ccitaln other tests not relevant to the prohlcin 
of this paper. It might be appioprintc to mention, Imwcvci, ih.u in 
this later period, m the scattered trials where standard conditions 
were used, the performance was superioi even to lh.it icMclird near 
the end of the 26-day period. 

Results. Little need be said regarding the mam rcsidt-i of this 
experiment, for the impoitant data arc summarized .ilmo-.l cnliroly 
by Figuic 3. Attention is called particularly, however, to ilu* solid 
line in Figure 3 which represents the percentage of the r.its that 
were correct on the first trial of each day, 'I’lus is pcolialdy the 
most important line on the graph, because the fiist trial aOtirds the 
best indication of whether lats can icadjust their icspon'^is iiiinie<li- 
atcly when the motivating conditions arc changed. The dat.i of tins 
graph show that the rats rather quickly readied sucli a high level of 
accuracy as to demonstiatc quite unmistakably the phenomenon of 
differential motivational contiol of habit utilization. Even after two 
or three days in succession with the same moiivatian the rats .ip- 
parently had no difficulty in changing thcli response whni the mo¬ 
tivation was shifted. 


The line in Figure 3 which represents the average pcu’cnt.ii'c coi- 
the ime for tiial 1. However, the bchavioi on the second tii..U 
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differed in a very interesting way from the behavior shown on the 
other trials The phetiomcnon that seems to be levealcd in these 
second tiials is in a field apart from the mam puipose of this experi¬ 
ment, but I mention the point because of tlie considerable significance 



FIGURE 3 

RESuins or Exi'eriment I in tup Terms or the Percentage of the Total 
Group CoRRrer on Dippprent Trials 

The circles leprcsciit scores on the hungry days, the triangles the scores 

on tliirsly days, 

which It may have E.iily m the cxpeiimcnt it was noticed that there 
seemed to be a veiy sliong tendency for the ints to run incorrectly 
on tiicii second tiials, and paiticulaily so in those cases when the 
fiist tiials had been coiiect. Since the maze which was being used in 
tlio eaily pait of this expeiimcnt was Maze \A, I was inclined to 
attiibulf tlii', ti'iulcncy to these two factois: (1) the pattern of the 
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did not give the rats rh oppo.tun.ty to learn the l...a ions o 
the goal-materials in terms of any ecncral dnce ion nncntatinn ( 
was not then familiar with the studies of Lull and of IJalUclin' that 
seem to have disproved the concept of aircaum-oiirnlnVion in nin/c 
learning), and (2) the last two turns that a rat had to iiuke before 
entering tlic correct end-box were in a diicUion oppoMir to that 
required at tlic choice point on the next run. It ‘.reined desirable 
to check this hypothesis, and consequently Ma/e 1/f constructed 
and the group of 12 rats started on |L However, ilie rats on this 
second maze revealed this same phenmnenon IrKleotl, on aluiut two- 
thirds of the days in the period covered by Imj'UK' 1 tbe r.Us on 
Maze IB showed an even more marked tciulcnuy to run incorrcalv 
on the second trial after having been torrea on the first llinn did 


the rats on Maze lA 

This peculiar tendency on the second tiinl suggests tb.it the inaiter 
of the origins of the variability of behavior offeis a fiiiitful field for 
further exploration It has long been iccogni/ed th.U variability 
of performance is of itnpoitance for learning—that il is, in f.ict, one 
of the things which makes learning possible. Ilouevvr, but little 
thought has been directed to the problem of whence vnrinbility arises. 


Insofar as the matter has been treated, it seems fair iii say tluit varia¬ 
bility has been attributed to two sources: («) to the fast that wIhmi 
an animal has reacted in one way and has failed to sctuic reward, 
or possibly has met some punishment in consciivientn, siinie Irainuig 
tends to result which will lessen the cliaiiccs tlint tlic sanie response 
will be repeated, and (^) to the fact that beliavior in anv given 
situation is apt to be the product of the chance cninlimatKiii of .i 


large number of more or less independent Lctors, and that in the 
early tiiaLs in a new learning situation thcic is not cnougli Ir.irni'd 
on any one trial to prevent the occurrence by chance of a diffoicnt 
combination of these factors on the next trial. However, ncitlier of 
these principles would explain the second-trial alternations s\'liic.h 
we have noticed m the present experiment, because the aUern.Umns 
occurred in spite of the facts that {a) the animals ii.id seouu-d tlicir 
reward, and (/») the performance on the !,ccoji(l trials was wKuig 
by more than a chance amount, particulaily If it Is remembered that 
the performance on the other trials of the day i.ulKalod that ilv.ic 
was a strong habit factor present and that the rats in qiKMion rs( ic 
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|)rct.umahly those that knew the maze better than the average of the 
gioup, since they weie the ones on the fiist trial 

The data, m other words, raise the question whether there may 
not be present in such situalioiib as this a systematic tendency to 
vai'iabdiiy —^rvliether vanahility is the result not merely of chance, 
and of failuic to secure leward, but also of certain other systematic 
foices Pciliaps there is a mechanism somewhat analogous to that 
which Lewin has described—that is, when the rat comes to a choice 
point on its first lun theie may be tendencies to go in both directions; 
going in one direction decicascs the tension associated with the 
tendency to go in that dncction, and hcncc on the next trial the rat 
tends to pick the otlier alternative, which now has the greater 
tension associated with it. That tension also discharged, the rat 
tends to um coricctly for some trials tlicicaftei Whether such an 
mtcrpietation as this is a good one, I do not know; but I do feel 
at least tliat tlierc Is some process licic wliich is perhaps funda¬ 
mentally iclatcd to tlic question of the oiigins of variability of per- 
foimancc, and it would seem that the matter deserves furtlici re- 
scarcli 

Coiitiols. Vaiious coniiols ivcic needed to make certain tliat 
the vaiying peif()iin<incc of the rats was not governed by some vary¬ 
ing fcatutc of tlic external cnviioiimciu, lathci than by the variations 
of motivation witlim the animals. The danger of sucli external 
contiol of the iespouses was not gieat, of coujsc, because almost all 
cxpciiincnis on discnmination habits find it a (lilTicult task to set up 
such habits in lats, and to set up disciimmation habits to such ex¬ 
ternal cues as iniglit concciv.ibly have existed (unknown to the 
cxpciimenter) in the picscnt cs'pciiincnt would certainly have re¬ 
quired very piotiactcd iiaimng, if they had been possible at all. 
The one danger which was most ic.il was that the rats might follow 
the tracks of those lats that had lun tlirough the maze previously 
Howcvci, sevcial fcatuics of the cxpcnineiital proccduie and results 
give assiii.incc that tracking was not the basis of tlie high per¬ 
formance att.Tincd The rat that was tun fiist on each day’s trials 
could not liavc ti.icked, .ind this lat had 90% of its first trials correct 
on days 7 to 26 of the tiaming Similarly, the rats tliat weic run as 
the /list lals in tlic dirfcicni cage-groups demonstrated as high a 
level of acciiiacy as the otlici lats, although they would have tended 
to do inoic pooily if thcic had been dependence on tracking, since 
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each successive group was run in the opposac (I.rrction f.o.n the 
prtcerlmg. A special check on this tracking prohlcm rva. secured 
with the rats on Maze U by rearranging the order of nMining on 
days 26 to 28, so that the direction of running w.u-. reversed with 
each successive rat. Out of the 33 first trials Jn these days, 97% 
were correct. 

The most important check on this matter ol tracking was svenred, 
however (on days 30 to 32 for the Maze I/I group, and on days 27 
to 29 for the Maze IS group) by placing under the nia/c a sheet of 
newspaper, changed after every rat, so that the floor of the starling- 
box and maze paths was covered to within an »icli or so of each of the 
turns immediately following the choke point. Hy this means a 
diftcrent floor was secured for each lat, and since the iicwspaper fhior 
extended about 18" on either side of the clioicc point, tins device 
would seem to have provided an adequate protection against track¬ 
ing On the first day of this control the performance of tlie tftls was, 
naturally enough, considerably disturbed. The r.its crept timidly 
out of the starting box, hesitated at the end of the newspaper, etc 
Only 61% of the first trials were concct oti thk day. Iloivcvcr, 
on the second and third days of this control, nltlKiiigh the rats ap¬ 
parently still were disturbed somcwliat by the changed nouring, there 
was only one mistake in the 46 first trials. It seems quite ceitain, 
therefore, that the rats were not depending upon tracking foi their 
guidance. 

In order to find whether the rats were guided by the manner in 
which I placed them m the starting box, or by some other uncon¬ 
sciously given differential cue, still another control was tried. An¬ 
other person with no experience at all in rat experiments was called 
in to run the rats on Maze Of 10 first trials there was but one 
mistake. 

In still another control, the rats on Maze were run with the 
experimenter hidden from the sight of the rats by a screen Of 
II first trials, all were correct 


To answer the question of whether tlic two motivating toiulituins 
were approximately equal in effectiveness, appeal may be h.ul to an 
inspection of Figuie 3, or to Table I, In which arc given the per¬ 
centages correct for the different trials for the hungry .md thiisty 
days respectively from day 6 to 26 of the training. It may lu- seen 
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that, althoui^h the accuiacy was slightly gieater on the thirsty clays, 
the cliftcrcncc is slight 


TADLE 1 

pERCENi'Aor 01 Rrsi'ONSPS CouRi’cr ON DiriPiiFNT Trims under the Condi¬ 
tions 01 IIUNOIR AND lUlRST RESI’ELnVIMY IN DAYS TO 26 


'TikiI 

lIiinKry d.iys 

Thirsty days 

1 

86 

86 

2 

63 

67 

} 

8+ 

83 

4 

!>3 

90 

5 

85 

86 

All 

82 

84 


Fiom Tabic 1 it may be noted also that there was no consistent 
tendency for tlic peiforinaiice to become better as the later trials were 
reached, althougli Hull, m his somewhat simdar experiment (9), 
reported such a tendency in Ins data. The failure of the rats to 
evince such a trend cannot be attiibuted to any abatement of the 
motivation witliiii tiie span of the five trials given, because, in a 
special lest given aftci the peiiod graphed in Figure 3, it was found 
tliat the motivation was adcciuatc foi an even largci number of trials 
In this test, each rat on Maze 1/1 was given 20 trials in succession 
In Table 2 aic sliowii the percentages coiiect in the successive 
groups of 5 trials. 

TAME 2 

piiRcau vAov oi CoRRPCi Ciioicvs m S-uccvsswR Groups or S Trwus unoir 
IIUNOIR AND TnlRSr llESI'l'cmVEIY 


Molivalion 

1-S 

'ITials 

6-10 11-15 

16-20 

Hunger 

Tliirst 

84 

88 

76 

88 

100 

97 

so 

S3 


In tile above discussion of tlie results most emphasis has been 
laid on the fiist trials However, as may be demonstrated now, the 
high peicentage of coircct i espouses on the later trials of each day 
coiroboratcs tlic evidence of the first tilals At the conclusion of 
the regular tiaining—i e , at tlic end of 51 days foi tlic rats on Maze 
\/lj and at the end of 37 d.ivs foi the rats on Maze IZ^—the rats 
weie given 5 days of fuilher tiaiiiing with the locations of the food 
and wntei levcisod On the fust of these 5 days 11 of tlic rats were 
luingiy and 12 thiisiy, on the second day the motivating conditions 
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were revcsed but not changed after that It may hr ^rrn from 
Table 3 which summarises the results for this jwnod ns Nsrll as for 
the last normrl day preceding thU period, that the rrlrarnmt^ was 
slow enough to indicate that the succcssc, on ihr latci tiiak <if cadi 
day m the carliei training could not be aitnbutod mainly to ilic 
experience of the first trial, but were dcpciwleiii upon loni' liinr habits 
that had been built up. It is of interest here t» note :i1m. ili.it during 
the period with the routes reversed there uas a pronuuiued 

recurrence of the tendency for the lats to he incorrect on tlu* second 
trial after having been correct on the flist. Ifowrvrr, it is of smirsc 
altogether possible that this pliciiomenon had a diltcrcnt si}.nificajiLc 
here than it had during the early original training. 


TABLE 3 

Percentage of Correct Respohsfs durimo tup S Dais of 1 raiuisi. wini tup 
Routes Reversed AND DURiNo TUB Last Dav OF Nofmai 'Ikaimno 
Preceding Tuia Training wiiii Kouips KE'VhRsi-o 


Days wilK roiu^s rrs'crsnl 


Trial 

Lost 

nHjrmal 

day 

Ist 

2d 

3il 

■Uh 

S(h 

1 

100 

13 

4 

56 

/tf 

/f 

2 

H 

22 

44 

S2 

39 

18 

3 

100 

30 

35 

87 

83 

8/ 

4 

96 

4fl 

39 

87 

83* 

87 

5 

96 

74 

56 

78 

83* 


6 


74 

7* 

91 

9f> 


7 


6S 

83 

91 

mo 


g 



87 

83 

83 


9 



78 

78 



10 



87 

9t 




Ttiese trials were used to make an incidental lest of die nmdiunncil- 
rellex principle of diamhibition. S’lncc the rats had firsi ikveloiicil one 
habit very firmly, and tlien had developed a sceomS ami imUr.ulu lors J» ibn 
oy Short and recent practice, one might have evyctled, auunlnii!; oi «lie 
externa! inhibition of conduioncd inUdmrniis, tliut tin- imr» 
S "'“’rfcTi >uili tlic 

mZe T‘i"? «nd to allow a rcsutgcmc <i( the c.irlii'r ,.ml 

creeD.nl «•' »biir lAuliour 

creeping from the stalling box scrvc<i ns nn indicator llowcici ii m iv 
be ,l.e,e bu, lU.le „1,U .l^ur^.y ^ .. 
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(Jniiiliisifins Relativciv Iiltlc need be saul licic m snmmaius¬ 
ing tlic tdiKhisinns {»f this expenment, because snnie of its points 
become .ipp.iieiit only tbiougli the comp.nisoii of it with the othei 
cxpeiiments desciibcd below 'Ibis cxpciiincnt does, lunvever, indi¬ 
cate sevei.il p<nnts. (1) With tUe type of iwA/e l\c\c vised, ints can 
faiilv qiiickly leain to vaiv then icsponscs in accoidancL witli changes 
tn then motiv.ition 'I'liis fact supports 'rolm.m's intcipietation of 
the n.ituie of habits, and also is of siginfiLancc in connection with tlie 
question of the functions of motivation is goveining habit utilization, 
and (2) as an incidental (imling, tins cxpciiincnt seems to indicate 
that van.ihilitv of i espouse is not due solely to chance and to failuxe 
to sccuic lewaid, hut aiiscs fiom sonic ollici systematic sources as 
well 

2 Kxfu'rtmenl If (an experiment with an elevated maze with 
end-hoxt's of distinctive types) The second experiment of tins scries 
was conducted •with a i.ithci diffeient pmposc in inind than the fust 
expenment In the Inst expenment it w-as dcnumstintcd, it will be 
icmembcicil, that changing motivation is able to dctciminc winch 
icsiionsc an animal will use In the second expenment, I sought 
to delciminc wlicihci motivation could cxeicisc this selective influence 
<‘vcn III voniu'clion wiili associations oi knowledge which had been 
dcvolojicil without <ui\' motivational salisfaciion liavmg been involved 
in the learning piocess 'rins expenmem accoriUngly was paltcrncd 
to some cxteiu .iftci the studies by Shcpaiil (13) and Tolman (17, 
19), hut with the added complication that the lats had to choose 
between the locations of two diffeient positive goals, only one of 
it'hicli w'ould he apiuopiiate to the motivation of the moment 

'^I'he dcsciiiition of the appaiiitus and pioccduic of this expeii- 
mciil will exiilain its puipose nioic fully 

Appaiolits tins cxpciimcnl it seemed desuablc to use an 

appaiatiis which would picsent a vciv easy Itaining situation to the 
lats Accnulinglv, an elevated maze was used, and the thiee end- 
boxes of the ma/e w'cii coiisiiucied so that the lats would he forced 
to attend, ui ic.icl, to then difleicnccs 'I'lic stai ting-hox was dis- 
tinctivi also iN'hnc speti/icaliv, the maze was constuictcd as fol¬ 
low's '1 he stai iing-hox, 6" x 11" x 8" in its innei dimensions, and 
with sli.ivnig'i ovt’i Its llooi, opened onto an elevated p.ith wide 
and 18" above tlie llooi of the looin Eiglitccn inches fioin the dooi 
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Of the sNirting-bo^, tins path h.mM u^ ih.-T .hm un,>.. n nt tlic 
arms nmiung off nt 90 " to the u^^ht .ml Mt. .uff .Im .hml .unmat; 

straightahead Each of ihosc .uim «■»*• h»"‘' I In ilnrt ihtic- 

ent end-boxes to which they i.ui unc su.iiMrh.if I n in .vi,I 

coiistiucaon, as may he seen from I'lmnr h uhi.l. -Imu. .. i.lmiu 
graph of this maze in its umwI setUnyi, hut ilw uii.im.s „t tli. .nd- 
hoxes wcic maikcdlv diffcieni fiom (“.u'h oili.-i I hr Irfi li.iiirl lu.s 
was made with a co..ujraied wou.!rn fhi.u .nii-i.minl in pl.u uii; 



I'UUntl -1 

PnoTocaAPii 01 in^ Imlvaui. M\/i iNin is i \t ii'isu m II 
(On the floor to the right o{ iht elcsMtcd in i/c t«i "i ■ n .i ]i iii ni M i/i 
ih With ■(<! siariluB-ltox rcmnifil J 


boards at a 45° angle so that the flt.or was .i suLU'smn nt ' 
and valleys with a distance of 3^" fium mu' lulur in the iirvi, ,iml 
with a distance of fiom the |ie.iks to the hutiuiiis nf ilic \ ,ilh \ s 
llic right-liand box was smiilai in some lespnls, hm \\.is >ni,illt'i 
and had a floor made of haidware cloth with a sheet nf tin some 
inches below that The third end-box had a [him id iMulr-ship 
linoleum, had a lowci ceiling than eithei of the ulliri i'ikI-Ikim's 
( 3^ ratlicr than 6”), and had its floor spate p.ti I iiiuni il nil iiim 
8 divisions by wooden partitions pu'iucd hy aiilied duui s ’' i" w nlr 
and 2^ high. Each of the end-boxes was ciulosed sn dm w h< n i 

rat was in any of them It could not see strivihing cMcpt ilu |[iiiiiim nt 

that end-box 
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Suhjecis Tile ints used in this experiment were 9 male hooded 
rats about 3^4 inontlis old at the beginning of training The rats 
Iiad not been used in any previous cxpeiiment. 

Ptocedine The fiist stage in the training of the rats used in 
this experiment was to allow them to wander on tlie maze for about 
5 liours daily for 32 clays, without food or water anywhere in the 
maze. At tlic end of each day’s cxplointion the rats were returned 
to tlicir cages, and aftei an interval of 15 minutes given their food 
for the dav. This first stage of training was intended to give the 
rats a tlioiough knowledge of the lay-out of the maze. 

The second and tliiid stages of the training were designed respec¬ 
tively (fl) to establish associations between particular goal-materials 
and tile interiors of particular end-boxes, and (/») to determine 
whcthci, after tlie two earlier stages of training, the rats would be 
able to piece together the different items of their expeiience and run 
to the correct end-box when released from the starting-box when 
cithei hungiy oi thiisty l*'or the second stage of tiaming the end- 
boxes were scpaiatcd from the maze propci and moved to a different 
portion of the room For each rat one of the end-boxes was selected 
as a diy-food compaitmeiit and a second end-box as a compartment 
for water. The lats weic introduced into the appiopriatc end-boxes 
individually, licmg (.aiiied in such a manner that it was not possible 
for them to see tlie cxtciioi of the boxes into which they were 
placed. This second stage of training lasted for tliiee days. On 
the first (lav they wcie hungiy, and wcie placed fiist m the food- 
box .itul allowed to cat of the diy food for about 30 to 40 minutes. 
Then they woie leioovcd and placed in the end-box where they 
were to receive watei, and weic allowed to stay there for about 20 
minutes, Then they were placed in the thud of the end-boxes, and 
allowed to cxploie its empty intciioi for about 30 to 40 minutes 
fiirthi ‘1 bcfoie they weic ictuincel to the living-cages to receive 
the icinaindci of tlicii food. On the second day of this second stage 
of tiaining the lata weic ihiisty, and were placed first in tlie water 
end-box, and second m the food end-box The third day was like 
the fiist. 

'Flic tliiid stage of tiaiiimg consisted of tlic tests on the entire 
ma/c to sec wliethei the lats would be able to piece together their 
past cxpeiiences In the first day of this third stage the i.us weie 
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hungry. On this first day the watcr-|>.iM «.is not |)latcd in the 
maze, since the second day of the traininR was dr^ii’iird to dclermlnc 
whether the tats could go correctly to the rittht rn.l-ln.s when 
thirsty, and without previous possibility of Icarnmi: thr location of 
the water by trial anti error. 

The training of this third stage comimicd for 6 liayh whit S trials 
a day, and with hunger and thiist used on .'iltcrnrilr d.oi Then 
the cycle of the second and third stages of tr.tminjr w.is rrjir.ilcd b 
second and a thud time, each time with the J«»Latiniis of ihc food 
and water changed. This was done because the r^^t^ h.id failed on 
their first third-stage tests to combine their previmis c\ppricnccs 
immediately, and because it wns thought that the rra«M>n for this 
might be that the rats had never been trained previously in mnlcing 
a choice between alternative routes. 

Two other details of procedure should be nicntioncd. In llie first 
place, m this experiment the rats were not confined m .’i wiong end- 
box if they entered it, but were always allossnl to contlnvu' tiicu 
explorations until the correct end-box uas found In ihr sj’uimi 
place, the starting box had no door, and the nits could Umvc it at 
their own will. Their departures usually were tlclajn) i«t Ir.ist a 
few seconds, however, as a result of the fmt that the timir w.is at 
a height of 2" above the maze path. 

In order to eliminate danger of tracking, c.icl* Mictessivr i .\t r.m 
to a different end-box for food or water. 


Results. As Figure 5 indicates, the rats xvrre not aide to make 
an immediate adjustment after their second <5tBgcs of tr.iininj'. They 
showed only very slight and unreliable sipns of being aide tii piece 
together the different items of their experience in this case 'Fids 
result is different from the evidence winch Shc|i.iril li.is lepuilcd 
(13), and different also from the icccnt findings of Tolm.m (19), 
but the difference in outcome between this cxpci iment niul ihciis is not 
to be marvelled at, since the period of training xvas rather brief w Inch 
was supposed to teach the rats to associate food and water with par¬ 
ticular end-boxes, and since this pcriorl was ncccsburily hcpar.Urd by 
a relatively long interval (about 23 hours) Irom the test trial, Suuic 
ot these difficulties were more or less uimvoidablc with tin- piohlem 

.Z* difficulties piobribly could have him 

hminated—tlius, it would have been better, perhaps, to luivr used 
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rats that had previously been trained on some other problem and 
that thcicfore possessed habits which might have been transferred to 
ccitain aspects of this problem which were irrelevant difficulties, as 
far as the main issue involved was concerned. 



FIGURE 5 

RcsoLTs or Experiment II 

Percentage of runs correct in three different "third stages" of training on 
fbe elevated maze The circle represents scores on the hungry days, the 
triangles the scores on the thirsty days 

However, although the results of Experiment II aic negative as 
far as concerns thcii bearing on the pioblcm for whicli the experiment 
was planned, tlie data are i^luiible as a supplement to the first 
experiment described above. This second experiment reveals perhaps 
even more clcai ly than Experiment I that the task of adjusting be- 
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havior in response to changes in motivation is n \riv r.isj- m^k for 
rats, provided the learning situation is favoraWr. 1 Ins seunul rspen* 
ment, furthermore, gives additional insunuKc that tlir rmilfs of the 
first experiment -were not due to some iiiKontrolled rxtrrn.il fnrtor, 
because in this second experiment the pcrMids of roKuInr ti.immc vere 
very brief, the use of three cnd-lmcs irduicd the liki'lihnoil of diancc 
successes, and the fact that no two ints ran in smcc^Mon in the -^ame 
end-box eliminated any possibility of ir.ickmK 

3. Experb/iejUs lU-A, Ul-ll, lU-C. nmf ///■/) (I-Sprnmcnts 
with Hull’s maze and with modifications thereof)/* 'riiK thud group 
of experiments was undertaken to ilcicnnine, if po-iblc, ^^h.lt fea¬ 
tures of technique or of apparatus had been ro'.ponMhlr fur the fact 
that my experimental results differed ^o slrikiiiglv from Hull’s, 

£x^>erijjigul Ill-A. The first expcrimciUul ch<-<k attempted was 
a straightforwaid repetition of Hull’s experiment '11 m jii,i/e used 
differed from Ills in that the walls were of wihmI ratliei tli.in of metal 
plates, and m that tlie floor was of hnnicutn rnilier lli.in of wood 
(in its general style of construction this ni.i/e miiiiI.u to \I,t/cs 
lA and 15—see above) The environment of ihe ini<'f pioli.diiv 
differed appreciably fiom the cnvironincnt of Hull's in.i/r. 'J'he di¬ 
mensions of the maze were the same, lumcvei, and cxu’pi for the 
fact that no control group was used, Hull’s piiuidiiir ss.is lopinl 
as closely as possible—each rat ran in the dur<iiiiii npiMisnr ilmt 
required of the preceding lat, the lats were nm for si\ d.its a w-rek 
rather than seven, as in the two cxpcrinK'iit> di'M rihi d alms c, and the 
motivation was changed icgularly fiom Inmger to lliirsi on c.ish 
successive day, instead of the Alternations being inurr m less iMii;ular 
The maze used is diagrammed mlugurcfi (imte. huwesvi, that the 
construction of the end of the maze is imliciitod h\ ilic in*-! it i.itlui 
thEui by the main part of Figuic 6) The two diiois on onlu i side 
of the end-box could be arranged, as in Huirs eNpcrmiem, that on 
one day each rat would have to select one of the .inns (»f tlii’ ma/e 
in Older to get into the end-box and find food there, .md mU. i the 
opposite arm on the next day in order to get into the s,i„u‘ ind-hux 


The rats in these experiments were trainej l.y Mr II.. Ci.ttik 

WorkVEXSrnr.* " maniLin .hr m I I .v .1 

to the .i am hnppyio adnmslv.Un n.s oMM.inln,., 

ana aoie way m which the work was eaccuted. 
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Diagram oi tup Mazes Used in the Third Group of Experiments 
The pattcin indicated in the main pnit of thi<i figure showi tlic mn?e used 
in Experiment III-D The ma/c used in Expeiuiients III-B and III-C 
was the same, but with no hurdles in the pathway The ma^c of Experiment 
III-A had the single end-box, as shown in the inscit, rather than the double 
end-box, hut otheiwise was identical with the maze of Experiments III-B 
and III-C 
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FIGURE r 

Results of Experiments IIl-A (Periods 1 To 8) akii I xi’ikimfm IM-B 
(FexI(H>s 9-16) 

to find water there When a lat cliosp the arm \'i'linli w.is in¬ 
correct on that day, its run led it to a closed <liior, so tluit it had 
to retrace its steps and enter the end-box by way of tlir torrrci arm. 

On this repetition of Hull’s experimentt 10 untr;uiic<l luMiiird rats, 
about three months old at the beginning of training, were used. 
Before the training on the icgular inaac, 5 clajs of piplmiinarv train¬ 
ing similar to that given the tats of Experiment I were given 
The results of this repetition of Hull's experiment me ■•liown hy 
the portion of Figure 7 which covers the first 8 of the 4-day periods 
of training. Some indications of learning are given in the later 
trials of each day, but in the first trials no more than correct 

was achieved in any 4-day period. The compansnn hetivccn these 
results and Hull's results may be seen in Figuic 8, for wliicli the 
first-trial scores have been grouped into 8-duy imits, (lie 

practice that Hull used in presenting Im iCiUltfi. On this hiiinc 
graph have been presented also part of tlie data of I'A|HTiiiu-nt I 
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FIGURE * 

PSRCBNTACE OF FIRST TRIALS THAT WERE CORRECT IM HULL’s EXPERIMENT (9, 

FiouRc 3) ANO fw Experiments I, III-A, III-JJ, 

III-C, ANO III-D OF THE PRESENT STUDY 

previously portrayed in Figure 3. As Figure 8 indicates, our repeti¬ 
tion of Hull’s experiment yielded results that correspond almost 
exactly with the results of Hull's experiment for the period of train¬ 
ing conceincd Tliercfoic the striking difference m results between 
hi9 experiment and Experiment I of the present study does not seem 
to be due to any possible differences in methods of controlling mo¬ 
tivation or to any otJicr differences except differences of maze pat¬ 
tern Accordingly out attention is turned to the question of what 
feature of the situation presented to the rats caused his results to 
differ so maikedly from the icsults which I had secured in Experi¬ 
ments I and n 

The explanation which is suggested by a comparison of the ex¬ 
periments IS an explanation much in line with Tolman’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the nature of habits and learning. When a rat made an 
error in Hull’s maze, its path led it to a door which firmly obstructed 
Its entiance into the end-box In Experiments I and II above, how¬ 
ever, when a rat chose mcoirectly, its run led it into tlie end-box 
containing the material which the rat did not desire at that time, 
and the rat thus had an oppoitunity to learn what materials were 
in what places. Now, if the effect of an incorrect run is not to be 
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described as a "stmpuig out of the connectuun Icailino to that re- 
spome/' nor as the ’’development of a neifatwe fondiitotir/i response 
to that side of the maze" bul is to be ilrs<iibcil rather as a matter 
of the rat’s learning the nature of the sitUittioii to wliieh caLh rrsjutn^c 
leads, the results seem to be undcrs(an<l.ihlr Auonlmj; to ting 
hypothesis, m Hull's maze the rats would tern) to Ir.irn fwnii ihnr 
incorrect runs that a closed door barred tin* |u()i on that ^idc, and 
that that side therefore should be avoided. It is |)roliably this 
factor that accounts for the fact that in the first four H-d.iy jirnods 
in Hull’s experiment, and in the first four 8-d.iy jirniids in i)ic pres¬ 
ent experiment as well, the percenl.ifi[c of cornel responses on the 
first trials remained below the fifiy-pcr-ceiit m.iilc Of course, ns 
the training was continued in Hull’s txpernnrnt, the rat'? finally 
were able to learn that this closed door w.is on one ‘‘hIc im one day 
and on the other side on the next day; but it Is <|uitc nndcrsi.indable 
that this problem should have been a difiiadt our for ibe rats. As 
regards my mazes, on the other hand, ibis liypolliesis u-ouhl indicate 
that the rats were helped in mastering the problnn, not only by their 
correct runs, but also by their mcorrcci runs, snuc, nnordmi’ to 
this hypothesis, the incorrect runs would tend to result in the r.-it's 
learning where the goal-material not desired on that ilii)' w.is to be 
found, and with the motivation changed on the follnuin’g 
learning would be available ImmediaMly for use. 


Experiment Ill-S, In order to secure a further irst of the 
hypothesis just mentioned, further training was given to the 10 rats 
whose performance on Hull's maze has been dcscrilm.l i.hovc iliia 
further training being given with the double rnd-bnx sliown in 
the mam part of Figure 6, rather than with the cml-box as slioun m 

t was possible for the rats on their incorrect rum. to enter the end- 
ox containing the goal-material not desired at the time. I'Accpt for 

followed to reach food and water respectively were reversed for each 

.'he Sf;") - 

'wa'>"nllmvc7't7k*l!c 

nd to proceed around to the conect end-box 'rbiK .(»• i / i 

n.,ue rh,';: 
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was similar to tliat used in the experiment with the elevated maze, 
and, since the learning of that maze was so very rapid, it can 
hardly be that this detail in itself was any serious obstacle to learning. 

With these changes, training was continued for 32 days further. 
Contrary to my expectations, however, the rats did not show any 
appreciable improvement in their performance (sec periods 9 to 16 of 
Figure 7, and the "B” line in Figmc 8) The thing which did char¬ 
acterize their behavior most strongly during this further training 
■was the continuance of the position habits tliat most of the group 
had developed during Experiment III-A This factor of position 
habits seems to have been responsible for the disappearance, during 
Experiment III-B, of the tondenev to make an enor on the second 
trial after having been correct on the fiist trial It might be noted 
here that this tendency, which was discussed m connection with Ex¬ 
periment I above, was displayed quite clearly in Experiment III-A 
(see Figuic 7), and will be seen also in Experiment III-C (See 
Figure 9). 

In searching for an explanation for the failure of the rats to master 
the problem with the altered maze used m Experiment III-B, It 
seemed to me that the most logical possiblity was that the rats 
weic handicapped by their pievious experience with the one-end-box 
maze For, in tlicii eailicr training, the cxpcncnce of tlie rats had 
taught tlicm that if they found it possible to enter the end-box on 
the side wliich they liad chosen, that fact indicated that the,con eel 
route had been found and that the othci arm of the maze was blocked 
by a door at its end 

Expertmcjii III-C To test the hypothesis just suggested, the 
obvious couise of action was to start another group of untrained 
rata on the same maze as used in Expeiimcnt III-B. Accordingly this 
Was done The lats used were 9 male hooded rats about 3 months 
old at the beginning of the tiaining. The preliminary training, 
the feeding, and the othei details of ticatment duplicated those of 
Experiments III-A and III-B 

The results of this expeiiment are shown in Figure 9 (the first 
eight 4-clay peiiods of training), and also in part in Figure 8 (see 
the “C' line tlicic). In tins expeiiment, it will be noted, the rats 
did make definite and unmistakable piogrcss in masteimg the problem 
within the period of tlie 32 days of tiaining The rate of learning 
was slowei than in Expeiiment I, but unquestionably much more 
rapid than in Hull’s expeiiment 
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Numbers of 4-4oy periods of trominj 
FIGURE 9 

RBsULTa OF Experiment III-C (Pemods I To 8) amu (ih I Ti'rntMN*Jr IM-D 
(PEEI003 9 To 12) 

Experiment Ill-D, This last cxpcrim^iU, o{ a 

continuation of tlic training of the rats UKCil it» JCxjicrinit’ru III-C, 
T^as conducted in an effort to secure light on the (inrsiioti of wli> 
the curve of Experiment III-C had risen more •'lowlv than the (uivc 
of Experiment I. As possible causes of the iliftorctur in tin* oirvo*?, 
several differences of technique and appaiatus sui'j'cslcd ilicni''cl\cs 
One such difference was this: in Experiinoat \ ihr r,ns svfir im¬ 
prisoned for a while (whenever they cnlci(‘d the ^vT0Il^; nui bui 
in Experiment III-C the rats wcie allowed to U,uk out ;uul tn (.uii- 
tinue their course to the coricct end-box, Still anoiher ililh-icm c 
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was that in Experiment I, and even more definitely in Experiment 
II, the end-boxes had been more clearly differentiated from each 
other than in Experiment III-C. For, in the latter case, not only 
were the two end-boxes indistinguishable in their internal construc¬ 
tion, but as a rat sat eating oi drinking m either of them, its head 
was pointed in the same direction as it would have been in the other 
end-box^ and consequently all of the extra-maze enviionment was 
almost identical in the two cases In other words, to use one of 
Thorndike’s expressions, the identifiability of the different routes 
seemed to be greater in Experiments I and II than in Experiments 
III-B or III-C 

Experiment III-D was conducted, therefore, to determine whether 
increasing the identifiability of the two paths in the maze would 
serve to increase the accuracy of the choices in the maze used in 
Experiment III-C Consequently, at six points in the pathway on 
tile left side (as indicated by the dotted lines across the path in 
Figure 6), low hurdles were placed in the tunnel. These hurdles 
were made of wooden blocks high and 1^" wide, painted black. 
After they had been added to the maze, tlie lats of Experiment III-C 
were given 16 days moie of training.^ 

Relatively little incre.isc in the group score is to be seen during 
the first days of Experiment III-D, due largely to the fact that sev¬ 
eral of the rats woie considerably distiiibcd by the addition of this 
stiangc element to the maze, and took up position habits favoring the 
othei side However, the perfoimance did become decidedly better 
during the 16 days of tiaining, and the change from the level reached 
in the fust 32 days of training seems to be sharp enough to justify the 
conclusion that the addition of this further detail was the responsible 
factor, rather tlian the continued tiaming. 

IV. General Conclusions 

This set of experiments peiraits an unequivocal answer to the ques¬ 
tion of whcchei motivation can exercise a diiectivc function in rela¬ 
tion to the utilization of habits Tlie experiments show that, pro- 

*Iii tins further ttnining it wag necessary to ch.ingc the definition of 
errors. If a rat thiust its nose past the cornei which permitted it to view 
the long unit of the marc pacii, in which the hurdles had been placed or 
the one side, that iiin was counted incoirect However, there were only 
a very few cases in which rats went as far as this and then retiaced. 
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vided the learning situation affords cues winch clc.irly idcnufy dif^ 
ferent portions of the situation, a rat can vary »ts r<^pnnvc gviitc 
accurately after relatively bridf training, adjustmit its response 
to the motivation which demands satisfaction, llirsr rvppnmcnts 
therefore support tlic general idea which Tolmaii h.is emphasi/cd, 
that habits (with the exception of the called "fi\ntinns") arc 
not relatively fixed and mechanical stimulun-rcsiumsc coiincauins. hut 
are to be described rather as knowledge that sin h and mu h lioliavior 
leads to such and such consequences, which knowledge ilicicforc will 
be utdized whenever the combination of motivation and external 
situation calls for the expression of that knowledge. 'I'lic cxitcri- 
ments indicate that the very slofw learning and the low level of 
accuracy attained by the rats in Hull’s experiment xicre iluc to the 
characteristics of his apparatus, and not to any lack of distinctness 
in the two motives (9, p. 270) nor to anything difiicult or artificial 
in the basic task of differential motivation control wliiili ivas de¬ 
manded of the rats. 

As regards the relation between motivation and mdi/..ttii>ii, the 
conclusion, therefore, is quite clearcut. This study suppii'innilH the 
other studies of habit utilization which were inciuioncil in the pirfciuc 
of this paper. Those studies showed that inutiv.ition nuisi )>e present 
to secure accurate and vigorous utilization of past le.irning, and .ilso 
that a variety of motives may be substituted fur unr anotliei .w the 
means of securing sucli habit utilization. The present study shows 
that, although motives may have such equivalence in icrt.iiri situa¬ 
tions, they may serve also as differentiating or bclcclivc .igonls lo 
determine which of several responses xvill be cmplojed. 

As regards the relation between motivation and art|iiisitioii (in¬ 
cluding under this both discovery of solution and fiNatiun), the thict 
evidence is to be found in a comparison of Exjicriinent Ill-C with 
Ej^penment III-A (or with Hull’s experiment). 'Dic'-c oxpoiiincnts 
involved exactly the same procedure and apiiarntus. It will he re¬ 
membered, except that in Experiment III-C there xvas a duiihic nid- 
box, and on an incorrect run the rat could enter tlic wiong end-box 
and see the undesired goal-matcilal in it lieforo it rcd.nctl jt-, stejis 
to the correct arm of the maze; whereas in Hull’s cxpeniiirnt and 
in Experiment lU-A when a rat ran incorrectly Its su-ps led ii to ii 
closed door which barred its way into the one end-bux, and the rnt 
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had to retrace its steps as though out of a simple cul-de-sac Now, 
to a luingiy rat, it is probably no gi eater punishment to be turned 
back by a door (as in Experiment III-A) than to be turned back by 
an end-box containing only a pan of water Ncvcitheless, this one 
difference m the situation seems to make an enormous diftercnce in 
the rate of inasteiy of the problem (Sec Figure 8). It would seem, 
therefore, that the rats must learn almost as much fiom their in- 
coircct responses as they do from then coirect responses, and it 
would seem also that this learning does not consist in "having the 
connections tliat led to that icbponse stamped out" because there had 
been failure to secure icw.ird, but consists lather in learning the 
nature of tlie situation to which the response led. Since no more 
motivational satisfaction was met in the incorrect runs of Experi¬ 
ment III-C than m the incoiicct luns of Experiment III-A, and 
since it was app.iicntly the diffcicnt learning that resulted from these 
iiiconcct nuib m the two cases which hampered tiie mastery of the 
experimental problem in the one case and helped it in the other, the 
conclusion that seems justified is that learning (acquisition) takes 
place wliicli us not dependent upon motivational satisfaction or pun- 
islinicnt, but winch is dependent merely upon the perceptual reaction 
to the situation. 

V. Summary 

'riiis article reports a series of experiments conducted to determine 
whether rats can learn to adjust their responses to a constant ex¬ 
ternal situation in accordance with changes m their motivation All 
of the experiments involved mazes Hunger and thirst were the 
two motives used It xvas found that the rate of mastery of this 
problem can be eithei veiy rapid or very slow, depending on how 
clearly the different routes and end-boxes arc distinguished from 
one another, and depending on whether, on their incorrect runs, the 
rats arc or are not allowed to enter the end-box containing the goal- 
material not desired at the tune 

In Experiment I, 23 lals were trained in a simple tunnel maze, 
one aim of winch led to food and the other arm to water. The 
motivation was alternated iircgularly on successive days. An ac¬ 
curacy of over 90% on first tiials was achieved at the end of 18 
days of tiaimng with 5 trials daily. 
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In Experiment 11, 9 rats were tested to see wJiPtJicr, after ti.ey 
had had {a) extensive opportunity to explore an cni|)iy elevated 
maze with clearly differcntmleil end-boxes, and (h) an iM'PMrtniniy 
to associate food with one end-box and water with anotlicr, t)ic rats 
would be able to piece together these items from their ir.uiiini' with¬ 
out any trial-and-error learning as the Iums for llir phcnomuion of 
differential motivational control. The rats failed to ni.ike an im¬ 
mediate adjustment, but did show remarkably rapid learning, reach¬ 
ing 100% accuracy within live days in three such tests 

The third group of experiments sought to ilctcrnime wliy the 
corresponding experiment by Hull (9) disclosed almost no indica¬ 
tions of learning in the first several months of tr.iimng, and only 
about 77% accuracy on first trials in the first 200 lla^'s of ir.iining. 
Experiment III-A repeated Hull’s experiment for a d.Td.iy period, 
and duplicated his findings for this period. It nppe.irrd that these 
results were caused by the fact that, on their incorrrd inns, the 
rats met a closed door at the end of the path, r.illuT tfi.m an end- 
box containing the goal-material not desired at thi* tnnr. VApen- 
ments III-B and III-C were tests of tins suggestion, .iiid ‘-ocin to 
prove that this was the main factor responsible for ihr diltorrmr in 
results between Experiments I and II and expciImrnis with Uull’s 
maze. Experiment III-D showed that increasing ihe ulrniifi.ilidiiy 
of the maze paths and end-boxes also favors accurniy of pcHonu.iiuc. 

Sections II and IV of the article interpret th< sr ic>ulis .is show¬ 
ing that motivation can exercise a directive function in rcl.ilimi to 
habit utilization and that, for acquisition or “le.irninj; propei," 
motivational satisfaction is not as important as U comimmly believed. 
This discussion relates thc<e points to the "law of ellcct" and bui^- 
gests that the apparent widespread validity of ilie "l.iw of effect" 
rests for the most part on a misinterpretation of the relevant experi¬ 
mental evidence. 


An incidental feature of the results bears on the (juestion of the 
origins of vaiiability of behavior m Icarmiig situ.iunn,, .iml seems 
to indicate that such variability results not inciely from iliiime .ind 
rom failure to secure reward, but from ccitam syslemalu ten.h n. u's 
to variability as such. 


A subsequent paper will rcpoit several fuithei stud 
phenomenon of differential motivational cnntiol. 


ie'. of this s.imc 
()ni‘ of these 
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Studies dealt with ma^e habits, but the motives used were those 
arising from qualitative food deprivations. The other experiment 
sought to find whether the phenomenon of diffeiential motivational 
control could be demonstrated in the fidd of discrimination habits. 
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LE ROLE DES MOBILES DANS L'APPRENriSSA<Jl.. UNL f.l UDE DU 
PHENOM6NE DU CONTROLE DIFfERENTH I. Dl. 1 'Ul’lMSA- 
TION DES HABITUDES PAR IXS MOHlLl S 
(Rtauint) 

Get article se compose (1) d’une discussion liiioruiiie ct liMtoriipic lic 
la relation entre Ics mobiles et Vapprenilasage, « (2) d'lin rapport tl'uuc 
agtie d'exp6tiences fnites pout ddtcriAinec «l lc« rats peuvem npprcniltc 
k adapter leura riponsea k une aitiiation cxi^ricurc rointanic coiiroriiijineiit 
aux changements de leurs mobiles Toutes lea cxp^ricnrci out cni|ilo)’e 
des labyrinibea. La faim et in soii oirt M lea dfiix inololcn cmplnsi^ On 
a constatd que la vitessc dc I'apprenjissage peut Ctre on ires raimlc on 
Iris lente, ce qui depend de faciiild de dlsiiiiguer Ics (lilT^miiii pArcotirs 
et boites termmales l*un dc Paiitre et si, dans iciirs jinnouis Mworrccii, 
les rats sont pennis ou ne aont pns permh d’entrer dons 1>« \>ai(c tcrininnie 
qul contient le maidriei non ddsird au moment 

i HPI»PR 


DIE ROLLE DER MOTIVIERUNG BEIM LERNENt EIN .SrUDIUM 
DES PHANOMENS DER DlFFERENT'lALlvN MOriVirRUMCiS- 
KONTROLLE BEIDERBENUTZUNG DER GEWOIINIII'I’I KN 


(Referat) 

Diese Abhandliing besteht aus (1) einer IheotcUseheu und luaionsdicn 
Erorterung des Verhaltnisscs der Molivierung 7Um Lerncii, tjiid (2) eineni 
Bcricht uber eine Reibe Experimentc, die iiir Bcalimniiing dcr Friigc aiisoe* 
filhrt wurden, ob Ratten Ihce Keaktionen an einc bcsutuUuc imuscrc smia- 
Verandcrongeii in ilirer Moiivicning aiipassen Icrncn 
kfannen. Alle Expenmente wurden mit Labvrmthen nusgcfulirt Ifniiger 

dal fcsijrrstrlll. 

tin tann «ol IK*'"!"* 

am tann, was davon abhnngt, me tcUr die Giingc iind 1 ii.ikiintcn von 

«i>d davon, ob die Rniicn nuf ilirni mirirl.- 
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The Problem 

The piescnt invcstiRation was designed primarily to demonstrate 
a type of Icaining which is not oidinarily recognized in discussions 
of the nature of learning, and which is not dealt with at all, so far 
as I know, wlicn such problems have been examined as: what factors 
inilucncc the late of learning and foi getting, and what relation does 
motivation have to learning and to the utilization of habits. 

The field of learning is a vast one and a very heterogeneous one 
We have put an enoiinous range of concrete things under this one 
catcgoiy, until the activities of which it is said to be a part are 
almost ns broad as life itself. Now, the fact that this ^eld is so 
heterogeneous, at Ic.ist in supcificinl appearance, should long ago 
finvc impelled psychologists to a vigorous investigation of the ques* 
tion as to whether this field of Icaining is functionally homogeneous— 
i.c., olicdicnt to the same laws and piinciplcs—tlirough all of its 
length and hieadth, 01 whcthci, as one would be more inclined to 
suspect, thcic arc subdivisions of t)ic field (and probably a wliole 
hicraichy of sm.illci subdivisions of these) that arc functionally 
siinil.ir in cnt-iin respects and functionally dissimilar in other re¬ 
spects If the latter hypolliesis is actually the c.ise, the discoveiy and 
dcinaicatioii of these functionally distinct divisions of Icaining is ob¬ 
viously of (undamcntal importance for rcseaich m this field. Tlie 
different forms of Ic.irning cannot be expected to be as distinct from 
one anothci as are the ailments that constitute the subject matter of 
medicine; and yet, the possibility of securing an adequate under 
standing of le.irning is piobably not much greater, if wc do not 
devote ourselves to the preliminary task of finding how to group 
concrete cx.imples of learning into functionally distinct classes, than 
would be the prohahility of successful icseaich in medicine if the 

•Accepted for inibiicntloii by Cnrl Murchison of the Editorial Board. 
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rcscfircli workers in that field simply tried to deal witli disca'.c in 
geneial, rather than first trying to clarify the different types ot dis¬ 
order, 

Altliough the above notions seem fairly obvious, it seems that psy¬ 
chologists generally have been inclined to searcii foi some one formula 
which would fit the whole field of learning—a sort of univeisal sol¬ 
vent, as one might say Pei haps the icason foi this is tliat other 
sciences have adneved such notable advances by finding tliat tliey 
could reduce to a few basic things what at fiist looked like hope¬ 
lessly heterogeneous fields Whetlici this is the reason or not, most 
psychologists have discussed learning as tlwugh they thought that the 
great diversity that seems to e>cist among the various examples of 
learning^ was mcicly a surface mattci, and not any diffciencc of 
principle of operation. Now, masinucli as the various tlicoiics of 
the nature of learning are quite different from one anotlier, one 
might imagine that at least some of these differences must have come 
from the fact that difterent psychologists seized on diftcicnt types 
of habit m tlieir search foi illustiativc niatctial which would vseem 
to them most clearly to lay baie the essential natuie of learning 
Such a factor is partlv lesponsiblc for the diversity of tlieones of 
habit that exist—compare, foi example, the illustiativc niatcri.il of 
appcrccptionvsm and nssociationism. Howevcj, such a factov is not 
the mam source of the differences of inteiprctation of Icaining. For, 
to a really amazing extent, the difteicnt theories of learning have 
appealed to specimen mateiial which is viitually the same in all cases. 
This fact can be illustrated by taking an example of learning utihvcd 
by Koffka (6) in expl.'tining the Ge<stalt inteiprctation of learning, 


Hn tbi3 discussion, I am usidr the expression “forms of learnmn" in ilic 
sensp of “forms of habit" "pie term "learning" most natur.ally should desig¬ 
nate the process of acquisition of some new ^ill or knowledge, etc, rather 
than the products or residues of this process. However, the term “hiihit” 
has no unambiguous meaning lo psychology, sometimes being used to desig¬ 
nate responses which have beeo so deeply ingrained by tcaUilng that they 
are automatic, and aometimea being used (and I think preferably, since wc 
have no other word to convey this meaning) to designate the !ificr-cffci.ts of 
learning, no matter what has been learned and no matter how slight o; 
how permanent the impression has been. It is in the latter iciise that the 
word “habit” will be used in dns pape*. Moat psychologicfll iliscinsions 
or the “nature of learning” are really discussions of the nature of linhit, in 
the sense just defined. The association theory, for cxnniple, or the tlicoiv 
of redintegration, or Tolman’s theory of sign-gestcilt-expectntioni arc not 
primarily theories of how learning goes on, but arc theories concerning the 
nature of the habits estnbUshed by learning. 
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and by showing how readily the other theories of learning could 
appropriate tins same example to explain tlicir interpretations. Koff- 
ka uses the example of a small child who readies for a candle flame, 
IS binned tlieicby, and who subsequently avoids tlie flame rather tlian 
appioaches it. To Koffka this example illustrates a transformation 
of ineamng, or, more particularly, a ease of unification The candle 
now is not "a pictty thing to be played with," but is "a thing which 
causes pain." Rut, to tlic adhcients of the association theory, tins 
example would seem to /it their tlieoiy pcifectly—the child was ex¬ 
periencing the sight of the flame and simultaneously expeiienced the 
heat, consequently the sight thcicaftcr recalls the thought of the 
pain whicli was expeiienced, and the candle is avoided. And simi¬ 
larly with the other theoiies. It is so obvious how the icdintcgration 
theory, the conditioning theory, and Tolman’s thcoiy would fit this 
example that there is no need to elaborate. 

This fact tlint theic arc so many theoiies, nil of which appeal to 
similar factual material for substantiation, suggests two lines of woik 
for the futuic. For one thing, if tlicsc diffcicnt tlieorics arc really 
different interpretations, and not merely different tciminologics, it 
is high time that cxpciimcntal tests were devised to determine which 
of these tlicoiics is most adequate foi the description of tlic material 
which they all concern. This contest certainly is not one which 
should he settled on the basis of the iclative vociferousness oi pies- 
tige of the diffcicnt gioups Situations such as tins arc urgent dial* 
Icngcs for tlic construction and use of crilciia and techniques wliich 
will decide between rival theories. Such a welter of theories is no 
indication of the wealth of psychology—it is a confession of poverty 
of expciiincfUal resourcefulness. 

This paper, however, is not devoted to this first task, but turns 
instead to a second line of work, suggested by the fact that these 
diffcicnt theoiies of leaming all appeal lo similar illustrative material. 
As suggested above, in so extensive a field as that of learning, it is 
highly probable tJiat thcic arc subdivisions of tlie material which are 
functionally difteicnt fiom each otiici, and the discoveiy of these divi¬ 
sions is consequently of major importance for psychological rcseaich 
and psychological ihcmy In view of this piobnbility, we need to 
exploie the whole field of learning to discover whcthci thcic arc 
some poitions of lliat field not covcicd by the existing theoiies. If 
any such examples arc found, clear-cut specimen materials fiom these 
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portions of the field should be sought and, in the second place, ctiteria 
should be devised and applied to ascertain whether tliis material 
really vs different in the principles of us opcralion from the speci¬ 
men material commonly stressed by the picsent theories of learning, 
It IS toward these goals that the picscnt study is heacicci, although 
it is only a very slight beginning in this woik This investigation 
did not attempt to ferret out all of the territory nut covered by exist¬ 
ing theories, nor, even with the field with ivhich it does deal, lias it 
succeeded m devisvng any crucial tests to determine wlicthci there is 
any functional novelty in the material found. Tlie contribution of 
this study is limited to the closci exammation and clarification of a 
particular portion of the field of Icaining wliich seems to be dis¬ 
tinct from the portions ordinarily studied and to he, for several 
reasons, of considerable theoretical interest 

The type of learning examined in the piesent study may seem to 
many readers to be a type already strongly stressed by Gestalt psy¬ 
chologists, for this investigation is a study of sensory oiganization, 
a study of the unification of sensory materials into dynamic or organic 
wholes Of course, the phenomenon of sensory organiaalion owes 
its present solid status in psychology to the Gestalt group. Further¬ 
more, the fact that the learning dealt with in this study is learning 
which results in the formation of new sensory patterns may likewise 
sound like material already well worked over by Gestalt psycholo¬ 
gists Their interpretation of learning as a matter of "perceptual 
reorganization" or of "rc-Gestalting" might make it appear that they 
already have stressed the sort of material here presented. 

However, a rather odd situation prevails in this respect. Although 
the material of this study is intimately related to the work of Ges¬ 
talt psychology—one might say accurately that it grows diicctly out 
of the Gestalt work—the Gestalt psychologists have given so little 
attention to this form of learning that some psychologists of other 
schools [see Braly (2) for example] have accused them of denying 
the existence of such learning However, the fact that Gestalt psy¬ 
chologists have given too little attention to this foim of learning 
cannot be attributed to any lack of knowledge on the pait of Gcst.ilt 
psychologists, but must be explained by reference to the psychology 
of controversy. In their studies of sensory organization, Gestalt 
workers have had abundant opportunity to observe the dependence of 
sensory organization on training, A naive subject, for instance, can 
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see but one of the possible organizations of many of the leversible 
illusions. A naive subject hcais a choid as a unit—it is only with 
training that he can get a diffcicnt sensory organization from the 
stimulation, etc Howevei, in their discussions of learning, the Ges¬ 
talt psychologists hardly utilize such mateiial at all. When they 
talk of learning as a maltei of pciccptual reorganization, their ex¬ 
amples indicate, almost without exception, that they mean by tins a 
change in associated or redintcgiatcd meaning. For example, when 
Kdhici's chimpanzees leainod to utilize boxes to reach suspended 
food, the change was one that could piopcrlj' be called “perceptual 
reorganization,” since perception is a broad term covering associated 
meanings as well as diicct sensoiy expeilencc, but the change was not 
one that could have been called "sensoiv reorganization.” 

By the above, I do not mean to imply tliat Gestalt psychologists 
have failed to lelatc their work on scnsoiy oiganization to the prob¬ 
lems of learning Sensory organization is assigned a place of fund- 
amcnlal impoiiancc by tlicm as a factoi detei mining tlie ease or 
difficulty of tile discovery of solutions or relationships, and bv their 
experimental woik they have given abundant proof that this em¬ 
phasis is wail anted. Similarly, with regard to tlie question of what 
stimuli will scivc to ic-aiouse cstablisiied habits, they stress the fact 
that the impoitant consideration is, not whether tlie stimulus has 
some of tlie absolute pioiicilics of the original situation, but wlicthcr 
it lias an oigamzation or pattern more or less analogous to tliat of 
the original situation oi to some relatively independently segregated 
poition of It Howevei, tlie relation which they recognize between 
sensoiy organization and learning is not a reveistbic lelationship, as 
one might say. T)ie impoitance of sensoiv oiganization foi lenining 
is stressed, but they assign only a veiy unimportant role to learning 
as a basis of sensory organization Tims, Kohlci gives the opinion 
It may be that in u very utislable constellation, in winch a cer¬ 
tain form can be seen or oigaiiized, past e\pei»ence of such a 
form will tend to produce it really, rtherens witliout that pre¬ 
vious experience, this would not hapiieii Even in this case, 
however, we should still have to cxplnin whnt fnctois produced 
that form in previous life It is only assumed, then, that condi¬ 
tions weic moic favornhlc, and the question remains open 
whether ihey were not favorable for its oriErnating directly 
In any case, even grantinp th.it picvious experience of a certain 
form favors its appearance in the future, we ought to realize 
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that such an occurrence will be iiniitcd lo definite cases, namely 
those in which the acwal conaicHatian cloca not lend dcridedly 
toward other more slni>lc wholes nnd form*) (7, pp 202-209) 

This skepticism on the question of whether sensory oiKani/ation can 
result in any appreciable amount from training may he tiaced piimar- 
ily, I believe, to tlic fact tliat the Gestalt psychologists have received 
such strong opposition ftom other psycliolngists on this very topic 
The Gestalt psychologists have become convinced by their woik tliat 
spontaneous dynamic oiganization of psychological piocesscs is a 
basic phenomenon. Their opponents, however, liavc gcncially taken 
the stand that such organiijation is a pioduct of past learning oi ex¬ 
perience, and conscQuently is not one of the piimary data of psy¬ 
chology. Tlic self-confidence of this opposition, it must lie admitted, 
has not giown fiom any expciuncntal evidence cliicctcd specifically 
at the principles which Gestalt psychology has advanced, but has 
sprung lather fiom a strong faith in die strengtli of the cmptiicist 
position in general This confidence is not altogether sui prising, for 
the empiricist or associationist doctrine has had some notable victoiics 
in its long career. First of all, it banished rationalism as a basic 
rnethod of approacli in philosophy. Later it outstripped .ipjiciccption- 
ism in the (quite unconscious) race for incorporation uUo the de¬ 
veloping field of experimental psychology. And in iclativdy iccont 
years, it has helped to force a more ciitical and scientific appioacli 
to the problem of instinctive behavior. Because of the scH-assurnnee 
thus engendered, the associationists have not hesitated to apply their 
familiar formula to the new material unearthed by Gestalt p-.vclioI- 
ogv Dashicll, far instance, to quote an cxtieme example, suggests 
that piobabiy it is past ejqiciience which determines the fact that 
we see “moving pictures” as moving (3, pp, 404-405) 

Naturally, such a determined and dogmatic opposition has led 
Gestalt psychologists to minimize the evidences of the opeiation of 
learning in determining sensoiy organization, and to slicss all of the 
evidence indicating that sensory organization is the icsult of spon¬ 
taneous organizing tendencies of the nervous system From tlic ex¬ 
periments of Gottschaldt (4, 5), for example, the thing which they 
have stressed is, not that training in some cases made it possible to 
get a sensory organization from his figuies which ouhnaidy would 
never have stood out, but the fact rather that the oiganization of tlic 
total figuic tended to prevent the scpaiatc pciccplion of the logically 
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sep/irablc part. One c.in find in the writings of Gestalt psydiologists, 
if one is interested in the scnich, various statements indicating their 
familiarity with the fact that training, set, attitude, etc. help to de¬ 
termine the sensory oigamAatiun of at least some materials. It is 
true, morcovci, that they dcsciibc learning as a mattci of peiceptual 
reoiganr/ation IIowcvci, as noted before, almost all of their ex¬ 
amples of learning can he described as cases of changes of meaning— 
eases wheic the subjects Icain to associate with the sensory material 
certain other things not scnsoiiallv given 

To sum up, then, it inav be said that although the sort of learning 
investigated in the present study is closely related to Gestalt materials. 
It is not a soit of learning which they have stiessed. Quite on the 
contiaiv, their position, as well summarized in the above quota¬ 
tion from Kolilei, is tliat Icainmg will he a significant factor in de¬ 
termining sensory organization only In relatively larc eases when 
the oigani/ation natuially Is unstable 

Howcvci, if we turn now fiom the Gestalt psychologists and ask 
whether their opponents have done any better in the matter of 
g'lVifig a place m the firhl of learning to ilic matter of sensory organ¬ 
ization, we find tliat the matciial is quite as much neglected. The 
chaptcis on pciccptioii, in hooks of the associationist tradition, repeat 
over and over tlie dogma that sensory organization comes fiom past 
experience, hut when one passes on to the chapters on learning, it 
seems that sucli matciial has been forgotten or discaidcd, and one 
finds discussions of Icmning in terms of stimulus and response con¬ 
nections, in terms of associations of ideas, in terms of icdintcgrations 
of meanings, etc., hut no rccoids of experiments with sensory 
organizations due to training 

The recent and vcrv intcicsiing suggestion by Tlioindllcc (11, 
pp 338-345) that incicasc of idcntifiability of the stimulus is one of 
the special phases oi aspects of leaining is one of the discussions 
wliich comes ncaiest to recognizing the sort of learning involved m 
the present studv However, in his discussion of how greater identi- 
fiahilitv IS secuicd, 7'liorndikc clings to his conncctionist piinciples, 
ratlicr than iccognizes the plicnomenon of development of sensory 
organiz.ilions 

It was this lack, then, on the part of hoth of the contending gioups 
tliat led to the piesont investigation The study aims to explore part 
of the teriitory of tins field of sensory organization in older to dis- 
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cover whether sensory organizations sometimes develop in a ^Vx'lv^ and 
persist with .1 permanence, which would demand tlicir inclusion 
m the of as a. definite part thereof It is hoped that 

this preliminary investigation of such mnteiial may pave tlie way for 
studies of such learning on many dificicnt scoics. I might, nt the 
present, comment on only one characteristic of tliis matciial which 
illustrates the point that diffcicnt portions of the field of learning 
will obey different principles Arf has been clearly sliotvn witli some 
other forms of learning, motivation is sometimes indispensable for 
the utilization of habits. However, as the rcadci can very easily 
demonstrate for himself with the cxpciimental niatciials of the 
present study, motivation is not needed at all to sccuic the utdi7.a- 
tion of such habits as are involved in the present study 

The Experiment With Incomplete Eioures 

The first division of the experimental woik of this leport concerns 
an experiment with the incomplete or fiagmcntaiy visual figures 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. The experiment demonstrates that witli 
such mateiial as this there is a pioccss of lc.aimng whicli icstiUs in 
habits which linve a high degree of pcimaiicncc. Some of llic inci¬ 
dental observations of the experiment throw light on tile question of 
how such habits are formed, and suggest a very tentative theory on 
the nature of the nervous processes involved. 

The suggestion, for thU first tfxpeciinetit canvi fiom. Gardner Mur¬ 
phy’s discussion (8, pp 283-287) of a study by R. F. Street (10) 
The oiiginal study by Street was not intended at all as a study of 
leaining, but as a study of a certain type of intelligeiicc-tcst materials 
Street was interested in the question as to what con elation existed 
between the ability to complete such fragmentary visual figiiies and 
ability m ordinaiy verbal completion tests ^ Gaiilner Muiphy, how- 

*lt may be woithwhile to call attention to a fact wUicli Di ICIuver biought 
to my attention, that Street's study baa some tcsemblancc, in the matciials 
used, to the earlier studies by van dcr Toricn (12) and the Scholicrs (9), 
Using some test materials first suggested by neiibronner and used by liiin in 
1905 for the study of psychiatric cases Their figures, hovvcvei, were line 
drawings in which the rull outer contour wni given, but in which many 
of the finer details were omitted in the more dinicult figures It is inteicst- 
ing to ^note that with such figures children showed, with increasing age, 
a definite increase in ability to identify the figures. With his malcnni, on 
the other hand, Street found the children tn the 3rd, (jtb, and 9th grades 
all made approximately the same average score 
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evci, refers to Street’s mnteiinis for an altogether cUfferent purpose, 
namely, to illustiate his suggestion that much of complex learning 
may he iiitcrpietcd as a matter of pciccptu.il leorganizalion When 
Muipliy's hook appealed, the second evperinnent of this paper had 
uhendy been conducted TJic new matcual wliicli MurpJiy men¬ 
tioned seemed, lunvever, to have intcicsting possibilities as a means 
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FIGURE 1 


Nine F/ci/rbs froai R. P Sttibet (10) Used in the First Exferiment 
The ligurea arc arranged in tlie order of their presentation in the first 
and second tcaling periods. The figure presented first is the upper left-hand 
5gure, tlic second figure the one betow it, the fourth figure the one at the 
top of the second column, etc Tlic fourth figuic is an adaptation of one 
of the simpler of Strccl’a figures, the other eight ore reproductions of hia 
figiircB. 

(From R. F. Street's /t Getlall Compieiton Test, 1931, by permiaeion of the 
publishcrH, the Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia Uui- 
versity, New York.) 
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of investigating fuitlier some of the pioblcni'i tlint hail ahcnily been 
dealt vvitli, and consequently, this funhci experiment was toncluctcd 
Although second in point of time, this cxpciiim-iit with inumiplctc 
figures is repoited fust in this article because ihc pioLcdurc and le* 
suits are somewhat simpler tlian tliose of the other cx)>crinient 

Experimental Mate}}ab and Pyaceditie. Figuies 1 and 2 show 



FIGURE 2 

ORipiMAt Incomplete Ficurbs Usbd in the First Experiment 
As in Figure 1, the above drawings are arranged to the order of presenta* 
tioti m the first and second testing periods, the abox'e diawnigs being pre¬ 
sented as the 10th to the 19th drawings in the series 

the 19 complete figuies used as the main stimulus matciials in thi^ 
experiment. As indicated, 8 of tliesc figuies were taken fioin Sticel’s 
collection, one was an adaption of one of his figuies, and ihc ntlici 
10 weie new figuies constructed on the same pnnciplc .\s Street's 
figuies 
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The experiment was conducted as a group expeument, the figures 
being exposed on a screen by means of an opaque piojection lantern. 
Fiom 9 to 24 subjects were tested .it a time The size of the pro¬ 
jected image was 55" x 55" in the case of tlie diawings which most 
completely filled up the illuminated portion of the screen A rough 
idea of the exposure conditions mtiy be secured from the fact that 
when the machine was used to pioject smgle-spaccd typewritten 
material, a block of typing six inches across and six inches high could 
be projected on tlie sciecn with sufficient cleainess that the words 
could be load in the faithermost corner of the room, although isolated 
typographical errors could not have been detected Since the detail 
in the different figuies was not neaily so fine, the subjects had no 
difficulty in seeing the figures cleaily, especially since they were 
allowed to choose whatevci position in the room gave them the clear¬ 
est vision It miglit be mentioned incidentally at this point that a 
compaiison of the scores with the positions of the different subjects 
in tlie room seems to indicate that the factoi of distance from the 
screen did not have any appreciable influence, if any, on the results. 

Four dilferent groups of subjects were used. All of them were 
summci school students at the Univeisity of Arkansas. One of these 
groups was a control group used .as a check on tlie delaycd-iccall test 
given tlie othei thice gioups. This contiol gioup was tested only once, 
and then with the veiy brief exposmes used in the delayed-recall tests 
given the other gioups The other thiec gioups were each given 
three diftcient tests, the first t\vo of which wcie scpaiated by exactly 
one day, and the second two of which weie scpaiated by 22 to 25 
days. 

The fuitlier details of the procedures used with the three main 
gioups aic as follows* O/i the fiisl test, befoie .any of the figures 
were showm to a gioup, mbtructions were first given them covering 
the following points. 

You will he shown some figures which can be seen as well- 
uniBccI ami colieient pictures of certain familiar things, provided 
you “(ill in," ns it were, the spaces between the fragments 
shown In case you see the coirect picture, all of the different 
mniks III each drawing will be seen as belonging to the com¬ 
pleted (igiire In case you get a pattern which does not utilwe 
nil of the fingmciUs, you c.in knyv_thereb y tji at y ou lia ve not 
yet seen tlie figure intended. 
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To make these mstruetjons clearer, the simplest C\i 2 ^inc of all w.\s 
shown to the group (the fiist drawinpr in Figure l)i and the above 
instructions weic repeated with particular icfeicncc to tins figure 
Further instructions wcic then given regarding the iccoiding by cncli 
subject on a sheet of paper of what lie had seen and wlicn he had 
seen it. Tliesc further instructions covcicd tiicse points t 

Opposite the number indicating the picture wlilcli liaa been 
shown, you are to put down one or more words nulicaimg wbnt 
you hove seen m the draAvinj? exposed and, m parentheses, 
whether you have seen the object clcJrly and ensily, or imper¬ 
fectly and uncertainly. You are also to maik tUc npproxunnic 
amount of lime which passed before you saw that object in tlic 
drawing exposed The Unung will be indicated to yon as fol¬ 
lows'. as you ore ■vvatebtog the picture, the experunenter will c.ill 
off the time flt second intervnla for the Rrst five seconds, and at 
five-aecopd intervals thereafter You should record the last 
time called before yon saw the object whidi you record. 

After you have secured one organisation of the picture, and 
have jotted down the items asked for ahove, continue to observe 
the picture for the full exposure period In case you sec some¬ 
thing different during the remaining time, record wlint ia acen, 
when It was seen, and whether it wns seen vaguely or certainly, 

Since the various figures were of quite unequal difiiciilty, tlic 
length of the exposure time was varied from twenty seconds for the 
easiest figures to as much as three miiiutcs for tlic most difficult. 
After each figure had been shown, no cxplan.ntion Wfis given as to 
what had been represented, and the subjects liad been asked also to 
refrain from comments to one another. At the conclusion of the 
exposure of all 19 of the figures, tlic subjects were cautioned that 
since other groups were to be tested, and since subsequent tests might 
be given to the same group, they were earnestly requested not to dis¬ 
cuss the work witli any other person. The material excited an 
amount of curiosity which makes it impossible to hope that this re¬ 
quest was honored in every case, but I have reason to believe that 
most of the group cooperated in this respect 
The above procedure was the procedure on the fust test witli all 
three of the main experimental groups (Groups A, B, and C), with 
the exception that one of the groups (Group C) was given some fur¬ 
ther preparation or assistance before each picture was exposed With 
this group, before each picture was exposed, tlie group was told whnt 
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class of object woulrl be portrayed. It may be well to list here the 
descriptions given, togcthci with a brief indication (in parentheses) 
of the coriect answers. The diawings aic listed in the order of 
presentation. 

l (Mon's head) 

2. An animal (dog, puppy) 

3, An animal (cat, dog) 

4 A mcana of transportation (boat, sailboat) 

5 A piece of Iiotisebold equipment (stove) 

6 An animal and n person (man on horseback) 

7 A small land animal (rabbit) 

8. A means of transportation (locomotive) 

9 A child and a toy (boy and tricycle) 

10 A piece of household equipment (alunn clock) 

11 A means of transportation (bti^ (rncjt) 

12. Somothlne used by almost everyone everydoy (shoe) 

13 A means of transportation (nlrplane) 

14 An animal (elephant) 

15 An animal and a person (boy end dog) 

1/f. A commoniy~U3cd mechanical device (typewriter) 

17 A common tool (saw) 

18 A means of transportation (automobile) 

19 A musical instrument (violin) 

In scoring the papers of all groups, it might be rcmnikcd here pnt- 
enthctically, tlic procedure followed was natuinlly that of counting 
correct any answer indicating the subject had seen the object rep¬ 
resented, icgardless of whether the specific woids used above were 
given 

In fhe second iesling peitod, for all three of tlie main experimental 
groups the conditions and procedure were virtually the same as were 
used with the Gioups A and 13 described above The differences 
were tJiese (1) the exposure time was shortened in tins period, 
especiallv foi those pictures which had been seen by most of the sub¬ 
jects in the first peiiod, (2) after all of the figuies had been ex¬ 
posed, the senes was given again, and as each pictuie was tlnown on 
the sciecn the gioup was told what specific object was tepresented. 
A good many subjects expciicnccd difficulty in seeing some objects 
even after they Iiad been named specifically, and consequently the 
different parts of such objects were pointed out, in order that as 
many as possible of the subjects might see all of the pictures. On 
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this second test, Group C was given a little additionnl help toward 
seeing the figures intended. Instead of merely naming the object 
Tepxbsentcd, and indicating how the diftcrent (ragiwcvtts wctc \clatcd 
to this intended whole, aid was given by exposing tlic coin[)lctc draw¬ 
ing from which the fragments had been taken m tlio case of drawings 
of Figure 2. Otherwise the second test was the same for all three 
main groups 

The third icsiniff penod, which followed the second period by 
22 to 25 days, was the same foi all tluec m.iin group'i and foi tlie 
control group as well, except that it was necessary to give the control 
group some special instructions, such as had been given in the fir&t 
testing period with the other groups, to make ibcni undcistand what 
was their task Also the subjects of the main groups were warned 
that the order of presentation would not he the same as had been 
used on tlic previous testings, and that some new figures would be 
scattered among those previously seen, 

In this third testing period, the pictuics were exposed foi only 
a very brief time. A shutter tachistoscopc had been mounted before 



Form Drawings Typical op the Nonsense Drawings Scatterpd Amono tub 
Other Drawings in tub Third Tbsi 

the lens of the projection lantern. With the aid of this, each pic¬ 
ture was given a first exposure of about ,01 second (after a waining 
signal had been given so that the subjects could get a preliminary 
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fixation of the center of the exposure screen) After that briefer 
cxposuic for each picture, a second exposure of a full second’s dura¬ 
tion was given for the same picture. The subjects were asked to in¬ 
dicate what they had seen on each exposure. Most of the 13 draw¬ 
ings which were added to the list on this exposure were nonsense 
drawings, although no mention of this fact was made to the students. 
Some examples of these added figures arc shown in Figure 3 
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FIGURE 4 

Percentages of the Diffcrput Groups Sepwo the Different Pictures in 
THE First 20 Seconds or Exposure iw the First Test, in the Full Ex¬ 
posure ON THE Second Test, and in thf First or Very Brief (.01 Second) 
Exposure of Each Picture on the Third Test 
TIic solid black bars represent the percentages of Gioup A (N==15—see 
description of procedure for the conditions used) The b.irs^ marked with 
two horizontal stripes icpresent Group B (N—23), tested with almost ex¬ 
actly the same procedure as used with Group A The white bars repre¬ 
sent Group C (N=2+), which was aided on the first test l>y having been 
told what class of object each drawing represented The bars marked with 
slanting lines represent the percentages of the control group (N=20), used 
only with the procedure of the third test 
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Results. The graph which allows the lesults of this first experi* 
iment most comprehenswely k Figure 4 I'he title ant! subtitle of 
this figure explain what data it presents and explain what groups 
are. represented by the different tj'pcs of biir. 


It Tkl UU fr"U . 
m <"li i'lt ftirfll 

so loo^ ff 


»<« J«<- . .. 
tf tLr/ tfiir 

so WX 



(loV Htt,U 
(lo') Dtj 
(u} Cat 
bo) Siilieot 
Uo) Start 

(kU) Maa aaharJt 

lie) Jtahkit 
luo) Letomttiri 
(lie) Sg/M friyntt 
ftJ) CiotH 
(io) Bgt 

flo) ah« 

Cj«1 

(it) cufhMt 

(7*) Stjt/idJaj j;/ 

f/o) 

fit) Aow 
Cla) Avtomakilt 7¥X[ 
(k) Vlalh 


FIGURE 5 

Percentages of the VAaioys Groups Scbino me Difilrent Picturbs in 
THE Full Exposure Times of the First Test and in thf Second or 
Longer Exposures of the Third Tesr 

For the explanation of whnt the different types of hnr rcprc«icnt, see the Bub- 
title t^o Fjeure 4. For the explanation of the mimericnl entries on the ginph, 
Bee the text 


In Figure 5 are shown some data supplementary to the data of 
Figure 4.^ It will be remembeied that on the first test the differ¬ 
ent drawings were not exposed for cqrial lengths of time, since some 
were mucli more difficult than otheis. Tlic full exposure times 
allowed are shown in Figure 5 by the numbers in parentheses to the 
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left of the words describing the different drawings. The percentages 
written at the left of the bars for the fiist test, m Figure 5, indi¬ 
cate what pejcentages of the subjects who saw the draiuiuffs cor¬ 
rectly on the first ittal saw them after the first 5 seconds of the ex¬ 
posure had passed. (The diffcicnccs in length of the bars for the 
first test in Figure 4 and Figure 5 indicate, of coujse, what propor¬ 
tions of each group saw tlie vaiious figures after the first 20 .seconds 
of each exposure had passed). In order not to make the record too 
complicated, tlic data fioin Group A and Gioup 13 liave been com¬ 
bined in figuring these percentages of successes after the 5-second 
point. 

In analyzing the general findings indicated by Figures 4 and 5, 
the following things may be pointed out. 

1. The relative difficulty of the various drawings is indicated 
best by the left-hand column of Figure 4, which shows tlie percent¬ 
ages of the different groups recognizing tlic different pictures in the 
first 20 seconds of the exposure of each on the first test. However, 
the data on the scores of the control group (sec both Figure 4 and 
Figure 5) throw light on this same matter 

2. The influence of verbal assistance on the difficulty of the task 
may be seen from the left-hand columns of both Figure 4 and Figutc 
5, With the more difficult drawings, Group C seems to have been 
helped in almost every case by Jwving been told what class of object 
was represented 

3. As IS indicated by the percentages expressed in numerical 
terms in Figure 5, in a large propoition of the cases (especially if wc 
exclude the four easy figures shown first), the conect organization 
was not gotten piomptly, but had to be searched for It is especially 
inteiesting here to considei the record of the contiol subjects given 
their first experience of the pictuies undci the conditions of very 
brief stimulation used with the other subjects on the third test. 
Even on the 01 exposure a number of the contiol subjects saw coi- 
rectly some fairly difficult figures. An even larger number was 
able to see some of the faiily difficult figures on the one-second ex¬ 
posure (on which, of couisc, they picsuraably had some aid from the 
01-second cxposuie just picceding) The lelatively small propor¬ 
tion of the contiol subjects who succeeded shows, however, that with 
most of the drawings the correct organization was not the most 
natural organization for these drawings 
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4 The data on the third test for the three main Rioups show a 
very firm letcntion over the interval of 22 to 25 days of no practice. 
The comparison with the record of tlic control Kroup shows what 
a marked mhucncc was exerted by past trahiinp;. However, the 
further consideration needs to be taken into account that some of 
the subjects had not been able to see some of the more diHicult figures 
dearly or at all, even with the assistance given after the second test 
Consequently, pciliaps a fairer measure of the letcntion of this ma* 
tcrial IS to be secured by calculating the percentage of the subjects 
who had seen each figure coiiectly on their own cftoits in the second 
test who saw the same figuies conectly on t!ic third test Out of 
930 cases in which pictuics were correctly named on the second test, 
there were only 28 cases (or 3%) in wliich errors were made on the 
third tiial. These data aie sufficient to raise the question as to 
whether there is any othei type of habit so efficiently retained as 
habits of sensory organization. 

On the third test there were veiy few eases in which the subjects 
applied to any of the regular pictures the name of some other one of 
the things they Temembered were in the series, In other words, 
there must have been lelatively little guessing. This same conclu¬ 
sion is indicated by the reactions to the nonsense figuics added to the 
collection on the third test. In only 18% of tlic eases did the sub¬ 
jects attempt to say what these diawings represented, and in 59% 
of these cases they indicated that their perceptions were but guesses. 
In only 6% of the cases did the subjects apply to a nonsense diaw' 
ing a name which might indicate that it had been confused with 
some of the regular drawings seen before. It must be rememhcied, 
too, that perhaps most of this 6% represented legitimate attempts at 
identification of drawings recognized as not seen bcfoic. The non¬ 
sense drawings probably looked as much like “a car,’’ "a dog,” oi “an 
airplane,” as like anything else 

I might sum up the results of this experiment now in some moie 
general statements It might be noticed, first of all, that the usual 
process by which one gets to see these figuies is a piocess whereby 
the figure changes from one organization to another in an ♦all-or- 
nothing fashion. It sometimes was true that a subject would notice 
first one detail of a drawing, and then from that gradually assimi¬ 
late one portion after another of the rest of the drawing vintil he was 
able to see the entire unitj but this was seldom the way in which the 
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thing happened. The typical process was that the figure would 
change as an entirety from one pattern to another—often, at first, 
the figures looked liked so many jumbled imrks, then one unification 
might appear which was not very satisfactory, but looked possible. 
Thus, quite .'i few subjects saw the drawing of the rabbit fiist as 
being "fisli jumping out of the water,” or as "seals” or as “arms 
and hands ” But, since these patterns did not seem adequate, and 
the examination was continued, the figure would next transform 
itself, perhaps, into something else, until finally, perhaps, the coriect 
figure was seen It is interesting tliat once an oiganization had 
been achieved, however, even where it was considered by a subject 
as being clearly incoricct, it was found hard to exclude that organi¬ 
zation and see something else I regard even tin? as one clcar-cut 
indication of the influence of learning with regard to sensory or¬ 
ganization It seems as though, with material of this sort, once an 
organization is achieved, that very fact seems immediately to give 
a "sticking power” to that organization which tends to block any 
efforts at reorganization. A "stamping in,” as one might say, seems 
to follow immediately and so naturally that it is easy to overlook 
the fact of its piesence 

Anothci geneial fact not contained in the graphs above is the fact 
that there are rather consistent differences in the ability to secure 
the collect organizations from these incomplete figures This has 
been determined by correlating the scoics from odd and even-num¬ 
bered pictures in the first expeiimcntal period (with the omission 
of the first drawing exposed) for the 4-3 subjects wlio had not re¬ 
ceived pieliminary vcibai prepaiation. The correlation found was 
.64, which, when collected for halving of the data, beci^nes 78 
± 045 This correlation is not appreciably different from the relia¬ 
bility coefficient reported by R F Street for the 13 figures which lie 
employed, but it is a figuie which may much more reasonably be 
termed a reliability coefficient than Ins calculation could be. For, 
in calculating the reliability of this material, Street’s procedure was 
to Correlate the scores made on a first exposure of his material with 
scores made on a retest with the same nmteriai after about a month's 
time. In view of the extremely firm retention of such learning 
material, it may easily be seen that Street^s two testings must have 
lacked almost completely the indepeodena which is one of the in¬ 
dispensable conditions for calculating reliability coefficients His 
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correlation probably would have been bigber than mine if it had 
not been for the fact that his test was only 13 items long, and tliat, 
moreover, certain of bis figures were so easy and ntltcrs so clifilcult 
that for all practical purposes his test was even shortei tlmn tiiis. 

Theotetic/il caymnetits on /his expetimeni. These findinfis suKRc.st 
a number of principles. In the fust place, dm experiment seems defi¬ 
nitely to establish that sensory orgamratiom nvay be tlcvclopetl by 
experience. Second, such sensory organizations, even though achieved 
only with constdeiablc difficulty in the first instance, arc retained 
with extremely great efficiency and can function even under conditions 
of very brief stimulation. Third, such sensory orgnmzations are not 
secured simply as a result of previous training and of present sen¬ 
sory stimulation The securing of such scmoiy organizations may 
he facilitated by ideational processes, or association chains set up by 
verbal stimuli This particular fact is one wliicli seems to me to be 
of consideiablc theoretical interest, for it seems to prove that the 
pattern of dynamic stresses which, let us assume, opciatci. spon¬ 
taneously to hold in place the nonscnsic.il sensory oiganization which 
these incomplete figures first tend to assume is subject to wcnlccning 
and modification by complex thought processes. I am inclined to 
believe that the process involved may best be thought of in some 
such way as this, that the task of seeing the correct figures in these 
incomplete figures is a process of conflict and internccion in the ner¬ 
vous system between the spontaneous organr/ing factors and the 
redintegrativc patterns, with their osvn tendencies of stress and 
closure, which have been derived from the past experience of the 
person. These habit-derived organizations can win out over the 
spontaneous organizing influences by various means, aS' (tr) pcihaps 
the same causal process operates here which Kohler has suggested 
(7, pp 185-186) as a possible explanation of the plicnomcnon of re¬ 
versible illusions—after one organization has dominated the central 
processes for a while, its relative stre.ngth becomes lessened through 
some process of fatigue, which makes it possible for some other or¬ 
ganization to take the field, even though it was less favored original¬ 
ly; (/») either because of some instructions that Irave been given or 
because the subject notices some detail which suggests this or that 
total figure, the subject ledmtcgiates some sensory oiganizations de¬ 
rived from his past experience, which icdmtcgiatcd patterns then 
tend, though not necessarily immediately, to cause an assimilation of 
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the present sensory fragments into a new total organization I believe 
that this latter operation possibly may be envisaged as a process of 
perceptual overlap, or perceptUtil superposition, very probably anal- 
offotu to the ptocess ut a bmoculat-rivalry silnaiion It looks as 
thougJi it may be that in redintegiation tbcic is aroused in the brain 
a pattein of nervous activity wliicli is similai in distribution and in 
properties of dynamic organization (except intensity or steadiness) to 
the pattern of central neivous activity set up directly by sensory 
stimulation. 

The Experiment With Ambiguous Figures 

The second expeiimcnt employed somewhat diitcrent experimental 
materials, but otherwise was similar in many respects to the experi¬ 
ment described above. The subjects, wlio were nil university stu¬ 
dents, but not the students involved in the incomplete-figure ex¬ 
periment, were tested in groups of from 10 to 32 students at a time 
As above, the stimuli used were visual figures presented by means 
of tile projection lantern. However, in this casCj the stimuli were 
not incomplete and meaningless at first sight, but were ambiguous 
figures whicli almost universally yielded a clcar*cut and meaningful 
sensory organization at the very first glance One of the ambiguous 
figures used is a somewhat rough copy of the figure "My wife and 
my mother-in-law,” which Boring reproduced (1) from its original 
appearance in Puck in 1915. The other ambiguous figure, wliich is 
not so satisfactory, since the two alternative organizations which arc 
possible for it are not so mutually incompatible, was drawn by my¬ 
self. For a really satisfactory experiment, it would have been de¬ 
sirable to have had a score or more of such ambiguous figures but 
these were all that I could secure at the time. 

Experimental matenals and procedure Three different experimen¬ 
tal proceduies were used with the dittercnt groups of subjects in this 
experiment With the first group of subjects, the visual stimuli were 
presented without any preliminary preparation of the subjects, ex¬ 
cept that they were told they were to be shown a pen and mk draw¬ 
ing which they were to examine carefully for a I5-sccond exposure, 
and whicli tlicy would be asked to descjibe in writing at the comple¬ 
tion of the exposure With the second group, the subjects were given 
a verbal preparation which might have been expected to favor one 
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or the other of the possible organizations of the ambiguous figures 
which were to be seen. With the third group, the procedure dif¬ 
fered from the first condition descubed m that the gioups were given 
special perceptual preparation rather tlian special verbal prepara¬ 
tion, as under the second condition. 
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The Picimca Used ik tub Sucond Jvxi’Ekjmi'nt 

The two ambiguoua figures occupy the center posjtioua*, lUe drawings on 
the aides are the "antglc-phasc drawings" used whU the perceptually pre¬ 
pared subjects, 

(Trom Bi G Boring's "A Nesv Ambiguaua FigurCj" Af'icr, 7. Psyc/iol ^ 1930, 
42, p. 444, by ptciniasion of the author and the editor ) 


The more exact description of the procedure must be described 
separately for the different cxperimeiual gioups. With the subjects 
given no special preparation for the viewing of the ambiguous figures, 
the subjects were simply told, as was mentioned above, tliat lliey wcie 
to examine the drawing exposed on the screen, and at the conclusion 
of the exposure to write down as complete a description as possible 
of wliat they liad seen. The young woman-old woman composite 
was then shown for 15 seconds, and following that the i,uhjoc’ts wcic 
allowed a period of about two minutes to lecoid tlicir descriptions 
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of what they )iad seen. When this wilting was finished, the same 
picture was again given a 15-second exposure, and the subjects were 
then asked to record any furthei facts which they had not noticed 
and recorded in the first case. Finally, still a third 15-second ex¬ 
posure was given, and a third period vwis given for adding to the 
previous descriptions. Fallowing these three exposures of the first 
ambiguous figure, tile same routine was followed witli the other 
composite picture, the rabbit-pirate composite. When the three ex- 
posuics and three recording periods had been completed with this 
composite, the subjects were asked to speak up and tell what they 
had seen in the last picture shown. With most of the groups, both 
of the possible organizations would be mentioned by members of the 
group. Where all subjects had seen only one organization, however, 
the experimenter told them what other object might be seen in the 
pictuie. Such comments naturally aroused the curiosity of the sub¬ 
jects who had not succeeded In getting both of the possible organiza¬ 
tions. (I might mention, incidentally, that in both of these ex¬ 
periments there was no dilHculty m getting strong motivation for 
the work—possibly partly because of the materials and partly be¬ 
cause of the rivalry inherent tn a group situation). The subjects 
were then told that the last composite exposed would be exposed 
again for a two-minutc period, that they were to try to see the otliei 
possible organization during that time, and that they were to keep a 
record of the point in time at which they secured the other organi¬ 
zation. Tlic timing was done, as in the experiment described above, 
by my calling out the time in second intervals for the first five sec¬ 
onds, and in 5-sccond intcivals for the remainder of the exposure 
At the end of tins long exposure, some further assistance was given 
befoie tlie second long exposuie. This fuithcr assistance consisted 
of showing for 15 seconds the single-phase drawing stressing the or¬ 
ganization which the subjects were havmg difficulty in seeing. (With 
some groups, both single-phase drawings had to he shown). Then 
the composite was shown for another two-minute peiiod In some 
cases some subjects were not able to reoiganize the composite even 
with this help. In such cases the single-phase drawing was shown 
for another 15 seconds, and the composite shown foi a sixtii and 
last time. After tins series of later trials with the rabbit-pirate com¬ 
posite, the same course was followed with the young woman-old 
woman composite. 
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The procedure u&ecl with the pciceptually prepared groups was 
exactly similar to the above, except that bcloic t)ic fust exposure 
of each composite, the subjects wcie shown one or tlie otlier of the 
single-phase diawings derived from that same composite A 30- 
second exposure period was allowed for this After this exposure 
tlie subjects recorded their desciiptions of tins picture. No inti¬ 
mations weie given that the pictuie first shown was related to tlie 
picture which they were told would be exposed next, and which they 
were told they would be expected to desenbe. 'i'hc subjects woiking 
under this condition of preliminaiy perceptual preparation were 
divided in two sections. One section viewed the single-phase draw¬ 
ings portraying the old woman and the rabbit respectively; the other 
section was shown the singlc-pbasc drawings portraying the young 
woman and the pirate lespcctively. 

The procedure used with the verbally prepared groups was ex¬ 
actly similar to the first piocedure described above, except that before 
each composite was showOj the subjects wcic given a dcscuption 
calling attention to the cbaractciistics of one of the possible pictuics 
of the composite. These vcibal desctiptions were icad aloud twice 
immediately before the composite was shown One section of this 
verbally prepared group listened to the following description of the 
first composite*. 

You will be 3bo>^n n pen nnd ink drawing of n young wnmnn’a 
head. The head is not only turned to the side, but, in fact, is 
turned so far around that the younj; woinnn’a check ludes ]icr 
mouth, eyes and most of her nose, so Ihitt one can sec only ilic 
small tip of her nose and her eyc-inshes Her left cheek and 
car arc clearly visible, as is also the curve of hei chin Her 
mouth and eyes, however, cunnot be seen. A heavy fur collor 
IS around her shoulders, and on her head is cl Uat with a veil 
flowing from it back over the back part of her head. 

Before the labbit-piratc composite was shown, this same section lis¬ 
tened to the reading of the following description: 

The central feature of the second drawing is a man's bead 
The man has somewhat the appearance of a pirate, with ,u\ 
ear-ring in his ear, o heavy mustache, raihcr rough fact, and 
a cap or beret on his head The head is turned to tlic side, so 
that one sees the profile of the man's face Across the man’s 
chest there seems to run a crooJred blanch of a tree; or it may 
possibly appeal that the head hns merely been added to a draw- 
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ing which, but for the head, would have been the drawing 
merely of some hills with a path wandering down one of them, 
with a tree in the distance, etc 

The other section of tlic verbally prcpaied subjects listened to de¬ 
scriptions favoiing the other possible organization of each composite. 
For the fiist composite the description was: 

You will be shown a pen and ink drawing of an old woman’s 
head The head is turned to the side, so that you will see the 
face in profile The woman has a large Roman nose, rather 
shrunken lips, and a rather protruding chm almost hidden in 
the heavy fur collar of her coat, Her left eye is clearly visible, 
blit her ear, most of her head, and even part of her check are 
covered by a scarf thrown over her head. 

For the second composite the description was 

Now you will be shown a second drawing. The central 
feature of this drawing is a rabbit sitting up on its hmd legs 
by the side of a path whicli wanders up the hill behind tlie 
rabbit. The picture contains other minor details, such as a tree 
in the background, several lulls in the distance, a few rocks 
scattered about close to the rabbit, and a few clumps of grass 
near the path The rabbit, which is seen from the side, looks 
as though it were perhaps holding some object in its fore paws, 

Results, As an examination of the procedure will have indicated, 
the expenment was calculated to yield lesults on two questions (1) 
what are the influences of prioi perceptual and of prior verbal prep¬ 
aration on the seeing of such ambiguous figures? (2) how easy or 
how difficult Is it foi subjects to altci then organization of such 
a hgiire, once they have been led to see il in one way or tlic other? 

Figure 7 indicates the lesults of this experiment insofar as they 
bear on the question of the factois governing the organization which 
tends to be secured first Fiom the groups given no special prelim¬ 
inary preparation, which may be legaided as control gioiips, it may 
be seen that the two possible oiganizations of each composite did 
not seem to be equally easy to secure Thus, with the old woman- 
young woman composite, 65% of tlie subjects saw the young woman 
and only 35% tiie old woman. With the labbit-piiate composite, 
73% saw the piiate only, 12% saw the inbhit only, and 12% saw 
both of the possible oiganizations In otliei words, these ambiguous 
figures weic not evenly balanced—in each picture one of the possible 
organizations tended to pievail over the other. But now, when we 
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FIGURE 7 


Results or the Pmst IS-Sscond Bxposvxfs op niB Amdjouous FicuHcs to 
Groups Given Different Sorts op PreliminoVrv Preparation 

The number of subJcLts in each group is imlicntcd on the Krnpli Atten* 
tlon is called to the fact thnt the portions of tlic gronps represented by the 
striated segments of the bars are represented twiccy appearing ou botli sides 
of the 0^ line. 


turn to the results with the groups given a prcliminaiy perceptual 
preparation, we find that the piior experience of the single-phase 
drawings controlled almost entirely the subsequent organization of 
the composites. Thus, of the group which viewed the single-phase 
drawing favoring the young ■womam not one subject saw the old 
woman in the composite, even though theie are quite n few differences 
between the single-phase drawing of the young woman and the pic¬ 
ture of the young woman in the comptsite. And of the subjects 
shown the single-phase drawing of the old woman, only one subject 
in 3l saw the young woman rather than the old woman in the com¬ 
posite. Somewhat similar are the results with tlie rabbit-pirate com¬ 
posite, although the influence of prior perceptual preparation is not 
quite so clear-cut with this figure. After the single-phase pirate had 
been shown, about 96% saw the pirate in the composite (though 
in this case tjiey did not see only the piiate in all cases, as 16% of 
the total group were able to see the rabbit as well, in the composite). 
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Only 2% saw only the rabbit. When the single-phase drawing of 
the labbit had been shown beforehand, 26% of the group saw both 
figures in the composite, 60% saw the rabbit alone, and 6% saw the 
pirate alone. 

In the case of the groups given preliminary verbal pieparation, 
however, the results were not the same for the two composites. As 
Figure 7 shows, the preliminary verbal preparation determined the 
subsequent sensory organization of the rabbit-pirate composite almost 
as effectively as the pieliramaiy perceptual training had done with 
the other groups. Cut in the case of the young woman-old woman 
composite, there is no indication at all that the verbal pieparation 
influenced the sensory organization secured when the composite was 
shown With the group that had listened to the description of the 
young woman, tlie percentages seeing the old woman and the young 
woman respectively were almost the same as in the case of the control 
group given no preliminary prepaiation. Of the subjects who had 
listened to the description of the old woman, a somewhat larger per¬ 
centage saw the yount; woman, and a somewhat smaller percentage 
saw the old woman than was the case cither with the control group 
or with the group that had heard the desciiption of the young woman. 
It 13 somewhat of a puzzle as to why this difference appeared in the 
effects of verbal preparation for the two composites, and in the 
absence of any experimental evidence it is not possible to say with 
certainty wliat factor may be the more important. One factor which 
very possibly had some r61c was that the rabbit-pirate drawing was 
not of such a nature that either the rabbit or the pirate would neces¬ 
sarily appear as soon as the picture was seen. Frequently the sub¬ 
jects had to examine this drawing for some seconds before they could 
discern either of tliese figures in the composite (and some subjects, 
especially in the unprepared group, did not see either figure in the 
full 15 seconds of the first exposure of the composite). This fact 
gave more time for the verbally aroused redintegrations to exert 
an influence; so that here we probably have a situation somewhat 
like that existing with the incomplete figures of the first experiment, 
in which it was found, it will be remembered, that telling the sub¬ 
jects the general class of object represented helped them to achieve 
the correct sensory organizations. With the young woman-old 
woman composite, on the other hand, with almost every subject this 
figure tended to yield one or the othei of the possible organizations 
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in the first instant that the subject viewed the composite. Wlmtevcr 
the factors were that determined such an instantaneous sensoiy or¬ 
ganization, they do not seem to have been processes moused by the 
verbal preparations given beforehand. StiH another reason why the 
verbal preparation may have been effective with tlie rabbit-jiirate 
composite and not with the young woman-old woman composite is 
very probably this, that the descriptions given of the rabbit and of 
the pirate aroused redintegrated patterns of quite different natuic; 
whereas tn the case of the descuptioiis of the voiing woman and old 
woman respectively the verbally aroused images, as one might say, 
may not have been well differentiated, 

A second aspect of the results with these composite figures con¬ 
cerns the question of whether the achieving of one sensory oigniuza- 
tion or the other resulted in a habit which would tend to dominate 
the later organization of the composites. Tlie material discussed 
above, on the question of the influence of different kinds of picpara- 
tlon, may be considered to have contributed some positive evidence 
on this question, since the cairy-ovcr from the singlc-pliasc drawings 
to the composites was so marked. However, there is some additional 
material on this question from the seiics of exposures of each of tlie 
composites. For, we can assume that, aside fiom tlie influence of 
learning or of set, one would have expected that ns the subject!) 
continued to gaze at these composites they would tend to sec the 
other of the possible oiganizations However, this proved very difli- 
cult for the subjects With the young woman-old woman composite 
not a single subject secured a different sensory organization of the 
composite in the first three 15-sccond exposures of it And in the 
case of the rabbit-pirate composite this same tendency was icvcalcd, 
though not in the same extreme degree. Thus, of those who h.id had 
no preliminary preparation, 12% wcic able to see botii figures in 
the course of the first three exposures of the composite. Of tlic gioups 
given a preliminary perceptual preparation, 49% of tliose wlio liad 
seen the single-phase drawing of the rabbit came to sec the pnatc also 
in the course of the three 15-second exposures, and 37% of tliose who 
had seen the single-phase drawing of the pirate came to see the labbit 
also. In the case of the groups given preUminary verbal picparation, 
50% of those who had been told about the rabbit enme to sec both 
the rabbit and the piiatc, and 33% of those told about tlic piiatc 
came also to see the rabbit. 
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The same difficulty m changing the sensory organization was seen 
very clearly in the longer exposures that followed. As was stated 
above, before the first of these longer exposures the subjects were told 
what the two possible organizations of the figure were. Before the 
second of these longer exposures, and bcfoie the thud also, the 
single-phase drawings were exposed for 15 seconds each. Kven with 
these aids, however, the subjects only gradually accomplished the 
task of seeing the other possible figure in the composites, especially 
with tile young woman-old woman composite. Even after they had 
been told that theie was a young woman to be seen, with her head 
turned partly away, 80% of those who had previously seen the old 
woman could not see anything else in the first of the two-minute ex¬ 
posures The single-phase drawing of the young woman was then 
shown them, but even after viewing it, 29% of these subjects still 
did not succeed in seeing the young woman in the next two-mmute 
exposure In the case of the subjects who had seen the young woman 
at first, somewhat the same difficulties were experienced, but not 
to an equal degree A rather odd thing in this connection is that 
frequently, although the subjects reported details of the pictures 
which were inconsistent with the organization tliey had secured, they 
did not sec the other possible organization Thus, some subjects 
reported that on the old woman’s nose was a wart (the nose of the 
young woman, in other words), but they did not see the young 
woman. Others said that the neck of the young woman looked 
peculiar, that there was a marked swelling on it (the chin of the 
old woman) and had a gash m it (the old woman's mouth), and 
yet they did not see the old woman 

However, this above material does not answer in an altogether 
satisfactory manner our question as to whether learning occurs with 
such material as this, for the nature of the situation was such that 
it may well be claimed that the results indicate tlie operation of set 
rather than of habit Of course, this objection itself is not a per¬ 
fectly clear one, because the phenomena of set and of habit are cer¬ 
tainly not devoid of lelationship I believe it is quite safe to say 
that "set” is, in part at least, a matter of learning However, it may 
be that set is something more than habit, and there may be certain 
functions which can be performed by set which cannot be performed 
by habit This source of uncertainty in the inteipretation of the 
above lesults led to the testing of another group of subjects with a 
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procedure rather different from tliat described above. Tlie subjects 
of this last group were tested individually in my office. Moreover, 
the composite picture was exposed to them, not on the screen by 
means of the projection lantern, but merely as drawings on sheets 
of paper. Some effort was made to find whether diffevont means of 
preparation or of exposure of the composite would determine the 
organization of each composite. Some of the subjects were pre¬ 
pared by reading to them the verbal descriptions of one of the pos¬ 
sible organizations or the other. With still other subjects no pie- 
Uminary prepaiation was given, but the picture was exposed in a 
manner which I thought might favor the one or the other organi¬ 
zation. For this purpose, two pieces of paper had been cut in such 
a manner that they might be placed with a small opening appear¬ 
ing between them and so that, as the slips were diawn apait, the 
drawing behind would be seen through a diamond-shaped opening of 
increasing size With some subjects the small opening (about % 
inch across) was placed so that the subjects could see, through it, a 
portion of the composite whicli belonged to only one of tlic two or¬ 
ganizations. Thus, certain subjects had shown to them in this 
manner the nose of the young woman, or the eye of the piiatc, or the 
mouth of the old woman, or some similar part. After a fixation had 
been assumed, with some of the subjects the two sheets were snatched 
to the sides as swiftly as possible, while the subject meanwhile con¬ 
tinued to gaze at the picture, and described what he saw. With 
other subjects the two sheets of the screen were diawn apart rather 
slowly, so that the entire drawing was uncovered in about two to 
three seconds. By means of these tests I hoped to get some insight 
into the question of wliat factors dictated what organization was 
secured by the subjects who had no special prch'minaiy picpaiation. 
One hypothesis that naturally had suggested itself was that some 
subjects tended to sec one organization and other subjects tended to 
see the other one because they had points of fixation which led them 
first to notice details which would be consistent only with one total 
organization or the other. However, the results of this special test 
were quite inconclusive. The slow withdr.awals of the papci yielded 
exactly the same percentage who saw the oiganization which I Iiad 
not intended to favor as who saw the one 1 sought to biing out. 
With the quick jerking away, there may have been some tendency to 
see the picture which included as a consistent part tlie detail which 
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had been fixated, but the group was too small to have any signifi¬ 
cance. 

However, my main interest in this group of individually tested 
subjects does not concern this question of the factors influencing the 
original impression, but concerns rather the contiibution of this group 
to the problem of the role of habit m detei mining the organization 
of such figures. The manner in which this group was used to get 
light on this question was this; at a time 12 to 14 days after the sub¬ 
jects had seen these drawings, the young woman-old woman com¬ 
posite was shown to them suddenly, and in an altogether different 
setting, and they were asked immediately to indicate what they had 
seen in the composite. This delayed test was given in the midst of 
an ordinary class discussion The projection lantern was being used 
to display some pictures of special types of mental defectives. In 
the midst of this discussion, without warning, the young woman-old 
woman composite was flashed on the screen The exposure of this 
pictuie was brief—about a second or less in time—and the subjects 
were asked then to take paper and write a description of what they 
had seen. It is interesting that in only one case out of a total of 19 
subjects did the sensory organization appear in a different form 
than had been achieved previously, and then only momentarily be¬ 
fore the same organization appeared as had been seen before Cer¬ 
tainly in this test the influence of set can be ruled out as a determi¬ 
nant, since the time tliat had elapsed was so long and since the physi¬ 
cal and psychological setting of the exposure was so changed from 
that used in the first experience of the figure 

Interpretative comments. Most of what lias been said previously, 
in commenting on the results of the first experiment, seems to apply 
to the second experiment as well This second experiment, like the 
first, shows that when a sensory organization once lias been achieved, 
whatever the factors that have produced it, there seems to be some 
sort of cohesive foice, as one might say, that tends to prevent the 
person from securing any different sensory organization. This co¬ 
hesive force seems to be not merely a matter of set, but a matter also 
of rather permanent habits Verbal preparation, in the sense of 
descriptions of possible organizations of the material, seems to be of 
some value in helping the subjects to organize or reorganize their 
perceptions, but such verbal pieparations seem to be a rather frail 
governing factor in comparison with the way some other influences, 
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whatever they may be, tend to dictate the orpanizatioii when the 
stimuli first are presented. These main governing factors would 
hardly appear to be constitutional factors or any habits necessarily 
of long standing in the person’s life, because the picliniinary per¬ 
ceptual preparation seems able to dominate very readily. But, what¬ 
ever the influences are, once an organization is achieved, it tends to 
stick The verbally aroused redintegrations are able, in perhaps most 
cases, to aid in the reorganization of the sensory material, but their 
work is against odds The effectiveness of tlic prior perceptual 
preparation gives powerful evidence against the theory that think¬ 
ing is carried mainly in verbal terms, for after viewing the single- 
phase drawings, the subjects probably could not have given as com¬ 
plete an account as the veibally prepared subjects could liavc given 
from the descriptions read them. The descriptions that they wrote 
down of the single-phase drawngs were generally not descriptions 
(at least in the case of the young woman-old woman composite) 
which would have differentiated very adequately between the two 
possible organizations of the composite, 

Summary 

This paper reports two experiments on the development of sensory 
organizations by training It indicates that the achieving of sensory 
organizations is facilitated by veibally aroused redintegrations to 
some extent, and by preliminary perceptual preparation to an even 
greater extent. The results Indicate that, once one of tlie possible 
organizations of visual material has been achieved, this fact seems 
to operate immediately to render difficult the achievement of any 
other of the possible sensory organizations which sucli material might 
yield. Moreover, once a sensory organization has been achieved, it 
seems to be retained very efficiently over considerable periods of time, 
thus justifying the term “habits of sensory organization.’’ 

In studying these problems, two different types of visual stimuli 
were used. The first experiment utilized incomplete figuics which 
tended to yield rathei stable nonsensical patterns at first, but which 
could be seen as well unified pictures if a person, on the basis of his 
knowledge of the object represented, "filled in” piopcily tlic spaces 
between the portions of the objects that were directly portiayed Tlie 
material used in the second cxpeiiment consisted of two ambiguous 
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figures each of which was capable of yielding two different, but in¬ 
compatible, meaningful pictures. 

In the discussion of the theoretical significance of the findings, 
attention is called to the fact that such learning as is considered 
here has been rather generally neglected, both in theoretical dis¬ 
cussions of learning and in studies of the factors influencing the rate 
of learning, the rate of forgetting, etc. The different theories of 
learning, despite their differences of terminology and emphasis, really 
appeal to somewhat similar specimens of learning to justify their 
claims. The psychological group which has dealt most with the 
sort of learning here exemplified is the Gestalt group, but unfor¬ 
tunately their discussions of learning have given almost no place 
to such learning because of their strong tendency to emphasize the 
origins of sensory organization in the spontaneous organizing proper¬ 
ties of nervous action Other psychological schools have generally 
maintained very dogmattcally that sensory organization, insofar as 
It IS a fact, is a product of past training. Their development of this 
idea, however, has been restricted almost entirely to discussions of 
perception, and has generally been forgotten when the discussion 
turned from that topic to the topic of learning. 

This investigation is offered mainly as an exploration of a portion 
of the field of learning which may prove of value as a means of 
testing the problem as to whether the field of learning is function¬ 
ally homogeneous throughout its length and breadth, or whether we 
should be turning our attention to the problem of classifying the 
materials of learning on the basis of a to-be-discovered hierarchy of 
functional similarities. 
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UNE Etude d'une portion nuglig^e du champ de 
L'APPRENTISSAGE— tE DRVELOPPEMENT DE L'ORGANI- 
SATION SENSORIELLE 
(Rdsuin6) 

On rappocte deux cxpicreneea sur le diveloppemcnt des habitudes de 
I’orgatilsatian scnsonelle La ptemiirc experience a employ! Ics des&ms 
fragmentaires oiontr!a dans Figure 1 et Figure 2 Cette experience a 
montr! qii’ll cat plus facile d'obtenir ^organisation senaortclle qu'il faut 
de tela dcasina quand on salt bicn la claase g!n!ratc dcs ubjets h laquelle 
appartient chacun des objets repr!aent!a, et que, qunnd on apprend i 
voir des figures si incomplites, on obtient des habitudes qiii sont retcnucs 
d’une fagon tris efficace. La deuxidme experience a employ! plusieurs 
figures ombiguea Elle a montr! que la preparation perceptive anterieurc 
eat beaucDUp plus efficace pour la determination de comment on voit ces 
figures que la ptdparation verbale am!nenre, et nussi qu’avec tclles figures 
l'ach4vement d’une organisation aenaoiielle ou d'une antre donne comme 
r!suUat la formation d!finie dea habitudes 
Les sections thdoriques de Particle appulcnt sur la niccssit! d’essayer de 
savoir comment on classifie les mattirea du champ de I’apprentissage sur 
la base de la similarity dos principes 8;ouvcrn.intB, et condnmmcnt I’csaai 
de d!couvrir des principes tr4a apectliques qui seront de vnlcur dans tout 
ie champ de I’flpprentissage. 
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EINE UNTERSUCHUNG EINES VERNACHLASSIGTEN TEILS DES 
GEBIETES DES LERNENS. DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER 
SINNESORGANISATION 
(Refcrat) 

Zwei Verauche ubcr die Entwicklung dei Gewolinhciten tier Sinneaor- 
ganisation wcrclcn angegeben Bei dem crsten Vcrsucli wurtlen fragmcnt- 
arisclie Zcichnungen, wie in Figur i ond Figur 2, dargebotcn, Dieser Ver- 
such bewies, class die BrlaDgiing der richtigeu Sinnesorganisation solcher 
Biider durch die Kcnntnis der allgemcincti Klasse der Objekte, der jedes 
der dargebotenen Bdder angchort^, erlciclit«it wird, und dass das Sehen- 
Icincn Her unvollkommencn Figurcn GcATohnhciten cueugt, die sebr 
giundlich behaltcn werden Der zweitc Versuch verwandte mehere 
rweideutige Figuren Es wurde dadufch nachgewieson, dass vorangehende 
Wahrnehmungsvorbcieitimg viel wirksamer zur Bestiramung Ist, wic solche 
Bllder gesehen werden als vorangehende Veibulvorbcreitung, und aiich dass 
bei solchen Figuren die ErJangung einer Sinnesorganisation odei ciner 
anderen cine bestimmte Gewohnhcitserzeugung zur Polgc bat 
Die theorctischen Telle dicser Abhandiung betonen die Notwcndigkeit 
des Versiiches, die Matcrinben aus dem Gcbiet des Lernens aiif Giund 
der AhnlichkeiC der herrachetidcn Grundsatze cinzuteilcn, und dass man den 
Versuch verwerfen sollte, irgcnd bestimmte Grundsatze zu finden, die fur 
das ganze Gcbiet des Lernens gultig aind 


Leeper 



THE EXPERIMENTAL MEASUREMENT OF A SOCIAL 
HIERARCHY IN GJLLUS DOMESTICVS. III. THE 
DIRECT AND INFERENTIAL MEASUREMENT 
OF SOCIAL REFLEX NO. 3 

from the Psychahffuat Laboratories of Clark UmversUy 


Carl Murchison 


The first two papeis in this senes (1, 2) detailed the background 
of this investigation and presented the methods to be followed in 
these time and space analyses of social phenomena. A brief abstract 
of the findings of those two papers is as follows* 

Beginning at sixteen weeks of age six yoitng rooster* are 
arranged in n hierarchy of dominance, the order hcing deter- 
mined by the mimber of iodividtiols in the group that each 
rooster is able to defeat in physical combat (Social Reilcx No. 

2). This order of ranking is revised at intervals of four weeks 
from the Idth to the 36th weeks Beginning immediately after 
being taken from (he incubator, these same individuals hod been 
tested at frequent intervals in the Social Reflex Runwny This 
teat consisted simply of releasing two individuals simultaneously 
from opposite ends of the runway, and then observing the time 
and distance traversed by each in running lo the other (Social 
iRedex No 1) Various operations involving the concepts of 
physics were applied without great success to these data. This 
was followed by the application of the simple measurementB 
of time and space When plotted ns a function of Social ileilcx 
No 2, it was found that Soci.*!! Reflex No 1, plotted In terms 
of space alone, was almost truly linear. A theoretical cor¬ 
rection of the abscissa units, which agreed with the empirical 
data, satisfied the requirements of linear function, 

Social discrimination in Gallvs domestltai la identified as it 
is measured in the Social Discrimination Cage. When the 
discriminations are plotted against Social Reflex No 2, a 
relationship appears which approaches a linear form. When 
the discriminations are plotted against Social Reflex No. I, true 
linearity is approximated at the $6th week The analyses 
show that male dUcriminaiions for pairs of males are away 
from dominance, and that female discriminations for pairs of 
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mnlcs me in llie ciircLtion of <lumin.inrc '1 he coiistancv of 
iliis Unit III males makes il possilile to mcasiiic social dis¬ 
ci luiinalioti 111 Gaihis domeshcus in units of space 

It \vas poinLccI out tliat iliese oi some similai nictliods, built 
upon the incsiipiiosition that the mellunis opcinle on behavior 
riii.intn coiinnon to llic social crindiut of nil social animals, can 
■ each i]itou(rh the niedunn of tovaiialilc lcchni([(ies to the 
eventual foiinuintioti of socinl law 
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C \RI MUKClIISON 


'I'm- SuftTicis 

'rile five pullcti tli.it h.ivc cntcttd tliPM cxpcinnciits ,is nicinlieis 
of Gioiip D <iie pictmcd in Flames 1-5 'fhtsc pictiiics noic l.ikcn 
at tlic 40tli week 'I'hc cooulin.itcs tiu* iii intlu^N, luul tlio weight 
in ounces is i^ivcii in the leKend 

'I'lic SIX male incmbeis of Ctioup J) li.ue been fiilh’ dcstiibed 
in the fust two papcis of ibis sciics 



PIOTIliF A 
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40. D • 
G * 
-97 • 



FIGURF 5 


Tin- ArrARMUs 

'riie appauUiis lofcncd lo in ihis |>a|)ei uiH in all cases be the 
Social Rede'c Riiiuv.iv and the Soual Disciimin.ition CaRC fully 
clcstiibcd in tile fiist two p.ipcis of this senes. 

PROCIiDURF 

At fietjuent inteivaK dining!: tlic pciiod fiom the 16th to tlic 48th 
weeks the ticacliiiK of these pullets hy these loosteis was ohscived 
and lecoidcil In each case the identity of the loostei and jnillct 
was ictoidcd Dimnp the cailici months one loostei at a time 
^vouhl be placed alone With the pullets foi .1 penod of time, tlic 
total time allotted to each loostei hcmn stuctly cqu.iliyed As the 
c\penincnlei gamed f.iciiity »> Jccoiduig the obscivalions, iJiis scgjc- 
gatioii Avas disLontinucd .ind ohseivatioiis wcic made on tlie entiic 
group as .1 unit 

At ceitain staled times the pullets ucic tested in the Social Reflex 
Runway and in the Social Disci imination Cage At ccitaiii icitcivals 
these tests weie also made with the pullets and roosteis 111 mixed 
pans 

On all data so gatlicied ccitnin opciations wcie peiloiincd, and 
into these opciations noic intioducod data fioiu tlic hist two papers 
in this scues, 
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Till Raw Data 


In Tfiblc I in-iv be found the wcijiht in hilnjii.iiiis of cMuh of tiic 
five inillctb in Gioup D at the 32iul .md llie 40th w’ceks 


I ABLE 1 

WtlGUT IN IClUIGRAMS Of EACH 01 TUI FlVP PUUl'l’j IN GROUI* I) A 1 nil 
32 ni> and nil 401 II WPPK 3 


32n<I week 


40lh week 


P Blauk 249 2,61 

P Yellow 2 0t 2 35 

P White 2 72 2 97 

P Rea 2 81 3 03 

P Gieeo 2 19 2 75 


rAHn; 2 

Totai, OiisERvri) 'Pri-\ tHN(.s (u Fvtii Pun 1 1 in !■ \tn Koosiir in Gkoui’ J) 


DURING 

nir PrivioD from 

nil 

20ni ro 

niK vani 

\VlFKS 

lnv ItoosTins 

ARI LISTFD 

IW ITU 

EIori/oniai 

ColUMN, 

AND nil 

I’ui 11 rs 




arf LisiPi* 

IN nil' VlRJltAI (’OIUVIM 




VV 

Blue 


Gicc'ii 

'5 ellitu 

Red 

While 

'1 ulal 

P Black 

50 

36 


Q 

0 

n 

40 

106 

P Yellow 

23 

40 


0 

0 

u 

21 

84 

P While 

33 

1+ 


0 

(1 

(1 

1) 

47 

P Red 

29 

0 


0 

« 

0 

0 

29 

P Geeii 

25 

0 


0 

0 

(1 

1 

26 

Total 

1+0 

90 


0 

0 

0 

62 

292 


In Table 2 miif be found the compfeto disti'Auition of the 292 
treadings dial vveie obscived by the expciimenici (lining the pciiod 
from the 16th to the 48th weeks. It is gicatly 10 be rcgieitcd that 
only thiee of the mx loostcis engaged in thiv rcllex This may 
be tlie biological result of the cioss-biccding of which the»c six 
roosters a\c the pioduct 

Table 3 indicates the itcceleiation ot tune in seconds of Social 
Reflex No, 3 as compaied with Social Reflex No 1, both incasuics 

TABLE 3 

This TAfiLt Shows TiiF \cCLiiRAnoN oi'luii' in bicouns oi Sociai Riiila 
No 3 As COMl'ARKD WITH SOLIAI RNIIX NO I, Boni Mt ASURFS BEIK'(. 


Madf during iiiL 32 nd WriK Main Callus ilomcstuiis, Gnoup 19 


YY 

nine While 

Against other five roo«teis In Group D 

27 

5 1 5 1 

Against fis-e luillets in Oioup D 

22 

3 1 3 7 
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being taken during the 32nd week on the three roostcis that exhibit 
Social Reflex No 3. 

Table 4 gives the avciage distance and time of each looster against 
each pullet in the Social Reflex Runway during the 32nd week Table 
5 gives the same data for the pullets paired together in the Social 
Reflex Runway. 


TABLE 4 

With Distance in Meiers and Time in Seconds^ This Tadle Gives the 
Average Distance and Time oi Each Roosipr in Group D against 
Each Pullet m Group D During the Thirty-sfcond Week 
(Read vertical columns) 



YY 
d t 

Blue 
d t 

White 
d t 

Red Green 

d t d t 

Yellow 
d t 

P, Black 

5 48 2 4 

5 48 

3 1 

4 87 

30 

4 87 8 0 2 44 9.1 

3 66 6 0 

P. Yellow 

4.87 2 0 

4 87 

23 

426 

24 

4 87 3 0 2 44 10 3 

3 05 12 3 

P Green 

5 48 2 2 

5 48 

40 

5 48 

42 

4 87 3 4 4 26 11 3 

3 66 19 0 

P White 

5 48 2 3 

5 48 

40 

5 48 

5 0 

4 26 10 0 4 26 12 0 

3 05 13 2 

P Red 

5 48 2 1 

5,48 

22 

5 48 

40 

4 87 2 3 4 87 12 0 

4 87 9.1 

Average 

5 36 2 2 

5 36 

3 1 

511 

3 7 

472 S 3 3 65 10,9 

3 66 11 9 




TABLE 5 



Average Daily Distance in 

Meters and Average Daily Time : 

IN SreONDS 

Run nv 

Each Puli.pt during thf 

Thirty-second Week against 


THE 

Other Four Poliets 

IN Group D 




(Read vertical columns) 



P Black 

P Yellow 

P 

Green P White 

P Red 


d 

t 

d 

t 

d 

t d t 

d t 

P Black 



244 

11.2 

1 84 

27 0 62 25 0 

1 84 30 0 

P Yellow 

3 66 

11 3 



244 

26.0 1 34 26 0 

123 30 0 

P Green 

426 

27 0 

3 66 

26 0 


4 26 26 0 

3 66 28 0 

P White 

5 48 

25 0 

4 26 

26 0 

1.84 

26 0 

3 05 ISO 

P Red 

4 26 

30 0 

487 

30 0 

2 44 

28 0 3 05 15 0 


Average 

4 41 

23 3 

3.81 

23 3 

2.14 

26 75 2 44 23 0 

2.44 25 75 


Tabic G gives the social discriminations of the roosters for the 
pullets in the Social Discrimination Cage, while Table 7 gives a 
simple analysis of the discriminations 

The social disciiminations of the pullets by the pullets aic given 
in Table 8, with a simple analysis in Table 9. 

In Table 10 arc given the sex disci iminations of roosters for 
mixed pairs in the Social Discrimination Cage, while Table 11 
carries a simple analysis of such discnminations 
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TABLE 6 

SOCIAL DiaCRIMlWATION OF PULLBTa BY ROOSTEM IN GROUP D DURINO THE 
TwaNTY-BlOIITH TO THIRTIETH WEEKS. EacII PAIR IS REVERSED FOR 

A Second Discrimination 
(The pullets ate paired in the vertical column ) 



YY 

Blue 

White 

Red 

Green 

Yellow 

P. Black"P. Yellow 

+ 

+ 


4- 

4- 


+ 

-1- 


+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

P. Re<l-P. Green 

4- 

4- 


4- 

+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 

4* 

-h 

+ 

4- 

4- 

P. Black-P. White 

4- 

+ 


4- 

+ 


+ 

+ 


4- 

4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

P Green-P. Yellow 

4* 

4- 

4- 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

P.Black-P Red 


4- 

-f 

+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 


4- 



-h 

+ 

4- 

4- 

P Whvte-P Yellow 

4- 

+ 


4" 

4* 

-f- 

+ 

-f 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

P BUck-P Green 

4- 

4- 


-f* 

-1- 

-I" 

-f 


-1- 

-l- 

H' 

-H 

4- 

4- 

P Red-P. White 

4* 

4- 

4- 

+ 

-f 

4- 

+ 

■1- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

P. Green-P. White 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

4- 

-h 

■f 

+ 

4- 

4- 

P.Red-P. Yellow 

+ 

4* 


+ 

•1- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

-1- 

+ 

4- 

4- 


TABLE 7 

Social Discrimination of Toilets by Roosters in Group D Tauulated 
+ OR — AS THE Rooster Chose the Pullet Higher or Lower in 
Number of Times Treaded by Roostere under Experi¬ 
mental Conditions 


+ _ 

YY 

S 

10 

Blue 

11 

7 

White 

n 

7 

Red 

7 

11 

Green 

8 

10 

Yellow 

9 

9 

Totals 

54 

54 


Tables 12-13 exhibit similar discriminations of pullets for mixed 
pairs. Table 14 exhibits an analysis based upon those mixed pairs 
alone that contain the three roosters that engage in Social Reflex 
No. 3. 
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TABLE 8 

Social Discrimination of Pullets by Pullets in Group D during the 

TWENTY'EICin II TO THIRTIETH WLEKS EACH PAIR ig RPVERSCD 
FOR A SECOND DISCRIMINATION 
(The pullets nre paired in the vertical column) 



P. Black 

P Yellow 

P, White 

P. Green 

P. Red 

P Black-P Yellow 





+ 

+ 




4- 

+ 

P Red-P Green 


+ 

+ 

+ 



-1- 





P Black-P. White 



+ 

+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 

-1- 


P Green-P. Yellow 

+ 

+ 




+ 




+ 

P Black-P Red 



+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

“h 

+ 

+ 


P White-P. Yellow 

+ 

+ 





+ 

+ 


P. Black-P. Green 



+ 

+ 

•f- 

+ 





P, Red-P. White 

+ 


+ 

+ 






P. Green-P White 

+ 

"{■ 

+ 

+ 






+ 

+ 

P Red-P Yellow 


+ 

+ 



+ 


+ 

+ 




TABLE 9 

Social Discrimination of Pullets by Pullbt^ in Group D Tabulated -f- 
OR — AS THE Pullet Chose the Pullet Hioher or Lower in 
Number or Times Treaded by Roosters under Experi¬ 
mental Conditions 



+ 

— 

P. Black 

6 

4 

P Red 

4 

6 

P Yellow 

4 

6 

P Green 

6 

6 

P. White 

6 

6 

Totals 

26 

23 


Tables 15-16 are reprinted from the second paper in this series, 
because the data also belong to this paper These tables exhibit the 
social discrimination of roosters by pullets in the Social Disci imina- 
tion Cage at the 20tli and the 28tli weeks. 

Because it is absolutely necessary for fiequent reference in reading 
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TABLE 10 

Sbx Discrimination of Mixbd Pairs hy Roosters in Group D during the 
TwaNTY-BiCHTif Weik. Eacii Pair is Reversed tor a Second 
Discrimination 

(The pairing ia in the venical column) 

Y.Y. Blue White Red Green Yellow 


YY-P. Black 


-h H- 


+ + 


Blue-P. Black 


"h + 


+ + 


White-P. Black 


+ + 


+ + 


Red*P. Black 


+ + + + 


Green-P. Black 
Yellow-P, Black 
YY-P White 
B1u 8-P White 
White-P. White 


+ + 


+ -h 


+ -{* 


+ + 


+ + 


4- 

+ 

t + + 

iji H' + 

1 + + 


Red-P. White 
Gteen-P. White 


+• + 


+ + 
+ + 


Ytllow-P White 




YY-P. Red 


+ + 


-h 4- 


Bhe-P Red 


-H 4- 


Whhe-P Red 


4- 4- 4- 4- 


Red-P Rsd 


4- 4- 


Grsen-P. Red 
Yellow-P Red 
YY-P, Green 


Blue-P Green 


4- + 

4- 4- *1-4* 


4* 4- 


:|-4-4--l-4* 
4- 4- 4- 4- 4* 
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TABLE 10 {Continued) 


Y.Y. Blue White 

Red 

Green 

Yellow 

Whitc-P. Green 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

-h 

4- 

-h 

4- 

4- 

Red-P. Green 

*h 

i* 

+ 

+ 

+ 

•H 



4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

Green-P. Green 

+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-1- 

+ 

-h 




4- 

+ 

Vellow-P Green 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 



YY-F Yellow 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


4- 


4- 

4- 

+ 

+ 

Blue-P. Yellow 

+ 

-1- 


4- 

4' 

4- 

•h 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

White-P Yellow 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



4" 

4- 

4- 

4- 

Red-P. Yellow 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4" 



+ 

+ 


4- 

4- 

Green-P. Yellow 

4* 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 




H- 

4- 

Yellow-P. Yellow 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 


4- 






4- 

+ 


4- 





TABLE U 

Sbx Discrimination of Mixed Pairs by Roostbrb of Group D in the 
Social Discrimination Cage during the Twenty-eighth Week 


Male Female 


YY 0 SO 

Blue 0 50 

Green 18 32 

Yellow 25 25 

Red 24 26 

White 0 50 

Totals 67 233 


this paper, the charts that indicate the order of dominance in the male 
hierarchy of Group D are republished in Figures 6-9. It will be 
noticed that these charts aic now complete to the 48th week, and 
that no change has taken place since the 36th week. 
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TABLE 12 

Sex Discrimination or Mixed Pairs by Poilfts in Group D durihq ths 
Twenty-eighth Week. Each Pair m Rcvcrsed ior a Second 
Discrimination 

(The pairing is in the vertical column) 


P.Black P. White P. ReU P Giecn P. Yellow 


YY-P. Black 




4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 


+ 

BUic-P. Black 



+ 

4- 


+ 

+ 

4- 

4* 


Whltc-P. Black 



4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4* 

4* 

4- 



Red-P. Black 





4* 

4* 

4- 

4- 


Green-P. Black 



4- 

4- 



4- 

4* 

•h 

4- 


YellowP Black 


+ 

+ 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4" 

4- 

YY-P. White 




+ 

4- 

+ 

4- 


4- 

Blue-P. White 

+ 

+ 



+ 

4- 

4* 

4- 


4- 

White*P White 

+ 

+ 



+ 

4- 


+ 

4- 

4- 

Red-P White 

+ 

4- 



4” 

'b 


-1- 

4- 

4- 

Grcen*P White 

+ 




4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

Yellow-P White 


+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

-t* 

4- 

YY-P Red 

+ 

+ 




+ 

4" 


Blue-P. Red 



4- 

4- 




4- 

4- 

4- 

White-P Red 

-f 


4- 

4- 




4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

Red-P Red 


+ 

+ 


4- 

4- 



4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

Green-P Red 

+ 

4' 


+ 

4- 



4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

Yellow-P Red 

+ 


4- 

4- 



4- 

4" 

4- 

YY-P Green 

+ 

+ 


4- 

+ 

4* 

4- 




4-4 


+ + + + 


Diue-P. Green 


++ + + + + ++++++-i-i- 
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TABLE 12 {Continued) 



P Black 

P White 

P Red 

P Green 

P. Yellow 

VVhite-P. Green 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



4- 

4- 


Red-P. Green 

+ 

+ 


■f 

+ 

+ 

+ 




+ 

-H 

Grcen-P. Green 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



4- 

4- 

VeUow-P. Green 



+ 


+ 




4- 

4- 


yV-P.'Yellow 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 



Blue-P. Yellow 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 



White*P. Yellow 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


-f- 

+ 



Red-P Yellow 



+ 

-t- 

+ 

+ 


+ 



Green-P. Yellow 



+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 




Yellow-P Yellow 


+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 




TABLE 13 


Sex DiscRiMiKATioti of Mixed Pairs in the Social Discrimination Cage 
DUR iNo THE 28th Wefk Fsmalc Gailus domestkus, GROUP D 



Male 

Female 

P. Black 

30 

18 

P Yellow 

29 

19 

P. White 

28 

20 

P Red 

23 

25 

P Green 

29 

19 

Totals 

139 

101 


TABLE 14 

Sex Discrimination of Mixed Pairs dv Pullets in Group D during the 
28th Week In this Table are Given only the Total Discrim¬ 
inations OF Those Pairs Containing YY, Blub, or White 


Male 

Female 

P Black 

17 

7 

P. Yellow 

14 

10 

P White 

18 

6 

P Green 

17 

7 

P Red 

12 

12 

Totals 

78 

42 
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TABLE IS 

Social Discrimination of Rqostfrs by Pullets in Group D during the 
Twentt-eiciitii Week. Each Pair is Reversed fob a Second 

DlSCRtUlHATtON 

(The pairings arc in the vertical column) 



P. Blade 

P. Red 

V Yellow 

P Green 

P. White 

YY-Bluc 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 


+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

Red-Green 


4- 

+ 

4- 


4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

YY'White 


+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 


+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

Blufi-Ycllow 

+ 


+ 

4* 

4- 

4- 


+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

WhUt-Red 

+ 


+ 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 


4“ 

4- 

VY-Rcd 

+ 


+ 

4- 


4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 


4* 

4- 


Blue-GM«n 




4- 

+ 


4- 


4- 


•h 



+ 

+ 


4- 


4* 


White-Yellow 

+ 

4* 


4- 

4- 

4* 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

YY-Oreen 

-1- 

+ 

+ 

+ 


4* 

+ 


4* 

4- 


4- 

4- 

Red-Yellow 

+ 

+ 


4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4* 



4* 

4- 

Blue-White 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 


4- 

4- 



4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

YY-Yellow 

4- 

4- 


4- 

+ 

4* 

4* 


4- 

4* 

4- 

4- 


White-Green 

-h 

4* 

+ 

4- 


4- 

4* 

4- 

4- 


+ 

4- 

4- 

4* 


Green-Yellow 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 



4- 

+ 

4- 

+ 

Blue-Red 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

4- 

-h 


4- 

4- 


Analyses op the Data 

Social Reflex No. 3 is the sex reflex and enters these experiments 
as a behavior quantum measurable in time and space units 

1. Meainrement of Social Reflex No. J. This reflex is measured 
simply in terms of the number of tieadings engaged in by each in¬ 
dividual. These data are tabulated in Tabic 2 and shotv a wide 
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TABLE 16 

Social Discrimination of Roosters by Pullets m Group D during the 
Twentieth Week Each Pair is Reversed for a Second 
Discrimination 

(The roosters are paired in the vertical coUinin) 



P Black 

P Red 

P Yellow 

P 

Green 

P White 

YY'Blue 

+ 

+ 


4- 

+ 


4- 

4- 


4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Red-Green 

+ 

+ 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


+ 

4- 

YY-White 


+ 

4- 


+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 


Blue-Yellow 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 


4- 

+ 


4 

4- 

White-Red 

+ 



4- 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 



4- 

4- 

YY-Red 

+ 


+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 


+ 

4- 


4- 

4- 


Blue-Green 

+ 

•h 



4- 

4- 

4- 

4* 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

White-Yellow 

+ 


+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

YY-Green 

+ 


4- 


+ 


4- 


-f 


+ 


4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 


4- 


+ 


Red-Yellow 

+ 

4- 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

Blue-White 


4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 


+ 

4- 

YY-Yellow 

+ 

+ 


4- 

4- 


+ 

4- 


4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


White-Green 

+ 

+ 



4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 


4- 

4- 


+ 

+ 

Green-Yellow 

+ 



4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


4- 

+ 

Blue-Red 

+ 

4- 



+ 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 


range of individual differences. In the case of the pullets the range 
from 26 to 106 is quite impiessivc. In the case of the roosters the 
range from 0 to 140 is rather amazir^ Certainly we have here 
an opportunity for covaiiable analyses 

2 Relation of Social Reflex No 3 to Other Quanta of Behaviou 
a, The )efle\ as measined m pullets. Figure 10 indicates that 
tliere is a high linear lelationship exhibited when Social Reflex No. 
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24Th week 
2®Trl V/tEK 

FIGURE 7 



MALE •OOMOJALJCE' Ml ERAItCMr 
J2HD WEEK 

FIGURE 8 
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DOWINANCl' MieftASttKf 
3tf TH W£6K 
40 TH WCCK 
44 TH w1|K 
40 TH WEEK 

FIGURE 9 



Distance in Meters of Social Reflex No 1 towards Each Other during 
THE 32nd Week as a Function or Efficiency in Being Treaded by 
Roosters during the Period from the 20th to the iJ-Sth Weeks 
Female Gallus domesUcus, Group D 


1 in meters is plotted as a function of Social Reflex No. 3 measured in 
terms of ranks in being treaded. This indicates that we aie using 
a pjoper method foi the measurennent of Social Reflex No. 3. It is 
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a simple matter to measure Social Reflcv No 1, while the direct 
measurement of Social Reflex No. 3 requires a long period of labori¬ 
ous observation If wc aie correct in our interpretation, it is pos¬ 
sible to dispense with these laborious observations and measure 
Social Reflex No. 3 in pullets infcrcnlially in tcims of Social Reflex 
No I. 

b. The reflex as tneasuied in toasters. In Figure 11 Social 



FIGURE 12 

Time in Seconds of Social Reflex No. 3 as an Inverse Function of 
Social Reflex No 2 during the 32nd Week. Male Gallus domesttcus, 

Group D 

Reflex No 3 in seconds is plotted as a function of the positive 
units of Social Reflex No. 2. The time is determined in the Social 
Reflex Runway and is the time fiom release as if Social Reflex No 1 
were being measuied. In ncaily every case wheic a mixed pair is 
released m tfie Social Reflex Runway, Social Reflex No. 1 terminates 
in Social Reflex No 3. 
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Time in Seconds of Social Reflex No 3 as a Linear Function of Social 
Reflex No. l in Meters at the 32nd Week Male Callus domestuus. 

Group D 

Figure 12 exhibits a peifect linear relationship when Social Reflex 
No. 3 in seconds is plotted as a function of Social Reflex No. 1 in 
meters This is one moie indication that tlie measurement in terms 
of space of Social Reflex No. 1 is probably the simplest and most 
fundamental of all measuiemcnts of social behavioi 

Figure 13 indicates a high degree of linearity when Social Reflex 
No. 3 as measuied by nurabei of treadings is plotted as a function 
of the positive units of Social Reflex No 2 Peihaps by this time 
It IS already anticipated that this lelationslnp will be still more 
linear wlicn Social Reflex No. 3 in number of treadings is plotted 
as a function of Social Reflex No 1 in meters, and tins anticipation 
is realized in Figure 14. 
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Treadino op Pullets throughout the Period from tub 20th to the 48th 
Weeks as a Function or Social Rbflby No 2 in Males. Gallus 
damesticuSf Group D 

3. A Theoretical Adjustment. Suppose for a moment that all 
six of the roosters in this hierarchy were exhibiting Social Reflex 
No. 3, but that the total number of treadings were limited to the 
empirical data of this study. In such a case what might be the 
proper theoretical number of readings for each rooster ? The answer 
IS given in Figure 15. This figure is based entirely on the empirical 
data of this study and assumes only that the abscissa units are of 
equal size. 

4 Analyses Based on Social and Seat Disciiminations. Tabic 1 
might indicate to some that the roosters prefer tlie lighter wciglit 
pullets. This IS probably not the correct explanation and will be 
discussed later under unmeasuicd observations. 
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SOCIAL reflex No 3 in Number of OnaravED Trbadincs from the 20th 

TO THE 48th Weeks as a Function or Social Reflex No 1 m Meters 
AT the 32nd Week Male Gallus HomesUcui , Group D 

A rooster that treads pullets responds much more rapidly to a 
pullet m the Social Reflex Runway than he does to another rooster. 
The average differences for a senes of observations are exhibited 
in Table 3. 

Tables 6-7 would seem to indicate that these roosters, with the 
exception of do not have a keen discrimination for individual 
differences m pullets. How can these facts be reconciled with the 
facts of Table 2? Only an impressionistic answer is possible, and 
this will be given later under unmeasured observations. 

Tables 8-9 indicate with equal clearness that the pullets do not 
discriminate sex-rank differences among themselves. The probable 
explanation will be given later. 

Tables lO’ll are very remarkable In the Social Disciimination 
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A Theoretical Curve to Show the Number ot Trfadincs Each Rooster 
Might lb Exi»ectbd to Get if All Six Roosters Encaced in This 
Reflex and if the Total Number op Trfadincs Werf 
Limited to the Empirical Data of This Study 

Cage a rooster that treads pullets wiU always respond to the Icmale 
member of a mixed pair, while roosters that do not tread pullets 
will make discriminations that approximate then lelativc lankings 
in the hierarchy It would be intciesting to play with the idea of 
measiiung Hmens for Social Reflex No. 3, and measuring those 
hmens in terms of discrimination percentages 
Tlie above discnmmation differences are not so remarkable in the 
case of pullets. Regardless of rank in being ticaded thcie is a 
prefeience for the male, but the degree of the picfcrence is about 
the same in all the pullets except P. Red which seems to exhibit 
chance discrimination. If Table 14 is compaicd with Tables 12-13, 
it will be seen that the positive sex discriminations aie greatly in- 
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FIGURE 16 

PERCENTA0E8 OT TIMES A MM-E RECEIVES POSITIVE SOCIAL DISCRIMINATION* 
FROM A PULLCT PLOTTED AS A FUNCTION OF SOCIAL RbFLEX No 1 
OF THE Male during the 30th Week Male G/tllin 
i/omejltcuf. Group D 

creased if only the loosters that tread pullets aie used in the mixed 
pairs 

Figures 16-19 aic reprinted here from the second paper in this 
senes m order to demonstrate that the social discriminations of 
roosters by pullets are at least ciudely differentiated, but are far 
from being so keen as arc the social discriminations of roosters by 
roosters. This seems to be a fundamental sex difference m Gallus 
domesttcus. 

Some Unmeasured Observations 

1 The Mechanics of the Sex Reflex A rooster, coming into 
close proximity with any pullet, will mince around her with short 
quick steps, one wing drooping, and with characteristic guttural 
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FIGURE 17 

Pbrcenvaqes of TiMBa a Male RBCBiysa PoamvB Social Di8criminatiom 9 
FROM A PuUET Plotted as a Functiok or Social Reflex No. 2 
OF THE Male durino the 20tii Wbbk. Mai a Gallus 
domestictts, Group D 

sounds. If the pullet is stationaiy, she will be shoved gently from 
her stationary position. If the pullet remains standing bolt upright, 
the performance may be repeated. If the pullet darts away, attention 
IS usually transfericd to the next nearest pullet. This may be classi¬ 
fied as the rooster’s sex invitation, and it is freely extended to any 
pullet at any time. If the pullet icsponds to the sex invitation 
by making a very slight curtsy, a tieading looster that has not very 
lecently tieaded some other pullet will immediately ticad her A 
rooster that does not ticad pullets makes no characteristic response 
to this curtsy A rooster that has very recently trended some other 
pullet will respond to the cuitsy by a few moments of hesitation 
before walking away. 
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FIGURE U 

P8RCENTAOB8 OF TIMES A MaLB RECEIVES POSITIVE SOCIAL DISCRIMINATIONS 
FROM A POLLBT PLOTTED AS A FONCTIOM OF SOCIAL RBFLHX NO I 
OF THE Male during the 28th Week Male Callus 
domesiicus. Group D 

2 The Mechanics of the Social Insult. A rooster, coming into 
dose proximity with any subordinate rooster, will greet him with 
the characteristic behavior of the sex invitation The subordinate 
rooster accepts the insult and walks away If any rooster greets a 
superior rooster in this manner, the insult is resented and a fight 
begins immediately This behavior may be classified as the charac¬ 
teristic social insult of rooster society, and is something that is freely 
extended at all times by all superior roosters to all subordinate 
roosteis 

3 The Mechanics of the Favotite Pullet. The favorite pullet 
becomes so thiough simple mathematics. She is the one that responds 
most quickly to the voices or to the visible presence of the others, and 
consequently is the pullet that a rooster most frequently meets with 
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FIGURE 19 

Percentages of Times a Mai.e Receives Positive Social Discriminations 
FROM A Pullet Plotted as a Function of Social Reflex No 2 
OF THE Male durino the 28th Week. Male Gallus 
dometticns. Group D 

first She also is the one that is most fiee with her curtsies. The 
greater total of treadings which she receives is therefoie a matter 
of simple arithmetic and not an indication of preference on the 
part of the roosters. The favorite pullet is halted m her addition 
by the development of a phenomenon known as a sore back As her 
back becomes more tender because of the rough treatment accorded 
her by the toenails of the roosters, she refuses to be treaded by 
roosters This allows the other pullets to get caught up in their 
totals. 

4 The Mechanics of Social Integiation. The most dominant 
rooster works smoothly and gently. He seldom shows initation to¬ 
wards his fellows and docs his pecking as if it were play Pie may 
be handled easily by the experimenter, and never icsists, runs away, 
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or struggles. He will stand quietly wherever he may be placed by 
the experimenter, and gives one the impression that he is adequate 
for any rooster situation that may arise The least dominant rooster 
seems to be under a strain at all times He is difHcult to handle. 
He runs away, resists, and struggles violently He is irritated at all 
times and never remains where he is placed. He is never adjusted 
to any situation, and continually fills the experimenter's mind with 
thoughts of murder The other four roosters in the group of six are 
arranged fairly evenly between these two extremes. The pullets 
are dominated by all the roosters, but do not exhibit any of the 
symptoms of strain and maladjustment that are so typical of the 
rooster at the bottom of the hierarchy. When a rooster is pecked 
by a superior he runs away quietly, head down, with an air of 
dejection When a pullet is pecked by a rooster, she usually 
darts away with spirit, head up, and with a startled cackle. 

General Summary 

Social Reflex No. 3 is measured in terms of the total treadings in 
which each individual engages during a period of time. As so meas¬ 
ured this reflex in male Gallns domesUeus is a linear function of 
Social Reflex No. 1 and Social Reflex No. 2, while in female Gallus 
domestkus it is a function of Social Reflex No, 1. Observations 
seem to indicate that such subjective matters as sex favoritism, social 
insults, and social integration may eventually be exhibited as linear 
functions of such measurable quanta as Social Reflex No. 1, Social 
Reflex No. 2, and Social Reflex No 3. 
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LA MESURE EXPERIMENTALE D’UNE HlfiRARCHIE SOCIALE HI. 

LA MESURE DIRECTE ET FAR VOIE DE DEDUCTION 
DU rcflexe social no. 3 
(R6suniO 

On mesnrc Ic R^Hexc Social No. 3 en termcs du pi£(inenicntB totaiix fails 
par clinquc individu pendant un« p6riode de temps Commc on Ic mcsure 
ainsi, ce r^dexc chez G/illtu dotnesttcus tnitic est line fonctjon ijncnire du 
R6f1exe Social No 1 ct du Rldexe Social No. 2, tnndis quo chcz Galluj 
dovteslicus femelle c'est une fonction du Riflexc Socinl No 1, Les observa¬ 
tions sembicnt indiqucr qiie lea choses aubjcctivea telles que Ic favoritisinc 
sexuel, lea insultcs sociales, et I’mtdgratioii socinle peuvent ctre monti6cs 
A la ^n commc des fonctions hn^aires des quanta mesurablea tels que le 
R6iiexe Social No 1, le Redexe Social No 2, et le R6flexe Socinl No 3 

Murchison 


DIE EXPERIMENTELLE MESSUNG EINER SOZIALEN HIERARCHIE* 
III DIE UNMITTELBARE UND FOLGERUNGSMESSUNG 
DES SOZIALEN REFLEXES NR 3 
(Refcrat) 

Der SDzialc Reflex Nr 3 wurde in bezug nuf die Gesamsi hntte gcmcasen, 
die jedes Einzelwesen wahrend eines Zcitraumcs maclit Wenn cr auf dieae 
Weiae gemessen wird, ist dleaer Reflex bci dem mannlichen Galltis dotnesii- 
cus erne Linearfunktion des sozialen Reflexes Nr, 1 und des so/iaicn Re¬ 
flexes Nr. 2, walirend bei dem vreiblichen. GaJius doinesticus ist cr cine 
Funktion des sozialen Reflexes Nr I. Die Bcobnclitungcn v?eisen darauf 
hin, dass solclie siibjcktivcn Sachen, wie Gcachleclitsbegunstigiiiig, sozialc 
Bescliimp/iing, und sozinle Integration schlicsalicli als Ljncnrfunictjoncii 
Bolcher messbaren Quanta v?ie des sozialen Reflexes Nr. 1, des sozialen 
Reflexes Nr 2, und des sozialen Reflexes Nr 3 dargcstclU werden konnen. 

Murchison 



IMITATIVE BEHAVIOR IN THE RHESUS MONKEY^ 

From the Laboratory of Comparative Psychology, Columbia University 


C J Warden and T. A. Jackson^ 


Many of the pioneei writers in the field of compaiative psychology 
were greatly interested in the pioblem of the distribution of “ra¬ 
tional” imitation in animals. This type of activity was distinguished 
from “instinctive” imitation by the fact that it involved the sudden 
emergence of new response patterns rathei than the mere appearance 
of simple instinctive patteins The term “lational” was applied 
because it was believed that the sudden imitation of an act, after 
observing it m another animal, is dependent upon an inferential 
process of some sort The imitator presumably reasons, foi example, 
that since pulling a string brings food to the imitatec it will also 
biing food to himself Such an interpretation of an act of imita¬ 
tion IS obviously anthtopomorphic. Most present-day comparative 
psychologists prefer to icgard imitation as merely learning by ob¬ 
servation. Whether the pioccss is lational or not is often difficult 
to determine in either animal or human subjects. In any case, learn¬ 
ing by observation is a lelatively high-level activity as compared with 
the usual slow and laborious trial-and-error leaining. One should 
expect to find this capacity only in highly complex organisms which 
have the ability to observe with some care the movements of their 
fellows. 

As pointed out by Warden (16), intelligent imitation must meet 
the following criteria. (a) the task must be novel and sufficiently com¬ 
plex, {b) the response must appear immediately after observing the 
imitatee, (c) practice must be excluded by the experimental condi¬ 
tions, (d) the act of the imitator must be substantially identical with 

^his report covers one mnior topic in the piojcct on Motivation and 
Intelligence in the Rhesus Monkey (under the direction of Professor C J. 
Warden), supported by the Council for Research in the Social Scieocee of 
Columbia University 

®The general method employed was devised by tlie senior author and the 
specific tasks and procedure developed in collaboration The junior author 
carried out the tests and tabulated the data and the senior author wrote 
the final report 
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that of the imitatee, and (e) a sufficient number of instances must 
occur, under vaiied conditions, to eliminate the cliancc factoi. 

This set of criteria has seldom if ever been strictly atlheied to in 
actual experimental work In some cases the tasks set have been so 
simple for the animal as to be practically on the instinctive level. 
Watson (18) lias suggested, in this connection, that the task should 
not be too novel or complex in fairness to the animal. It is enough, 
perhaps, that the task involve meiely a. new pattern of previously 
learned unit activities Haggeity (6) and otheis permitted con' 
siderable practice at the task (with continued failure) bcfoic giving 
the imitation tests. The requirement that the response follow tlie 
observation immediately has been generally disregarded. Moreover, 
numerous acts have been classed as imitative when they wcic quite 
unlike those of the imitatee, sometimes involving the use of an en¬ 
tirely different appendage. In most instances the number of cases of 
positive imitation repotted in a given experiment 1ms been too few 
to eliminate entirely the chance factor. 

In spite of the lack of rigorous application of these criteria the 
results on tests for birds and mammals have been mainly negative. 
Thorndike (15) found no evidence for imitation in chicks, and the 
results of Portei (11) on various species of buds aic inconclusive. 
Small (13, 14) decides against imitation in the white rat, whcicas 
Berry (1) argues for a low ordci of Imitation in this type. The 
negative results of Thorndike (15) on the cat and dog sire well 
known Beiry (1) and Hobhouse (8) insist that cats possess a 
low orclei of imitativencss. The tests of Cole (3) and Davis (4) 
on the raccoon were disappointing. In general, the opinion has 
steadily gained ground that genuine imitation does not occur among 
the subprimate forms 

The results to date on monkeys and apes are moie oi less incon¬ 
sistent and confusing Thorndike (15) found little or no evidence 
for intelligent imitation in monkeys. The instances cited by Hob- 
house (8) are not very convincing, Shcpheid (12) concludes that 
imitation, when present at all, is of little importance in the Icaining 
of monkeys The results of Watson (17) were negative, icgaidlcss 
of whether the imitatee were another monkey oi himself, Kinna- 
man (9) reports two cases of imitation in tlie rhesus monkey, but 
these followed a considerable amount of practice on the task Hag- 
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gerty (6, 7) ofifeis the best evidence to date for imitation in mon¬ 
keys Instances of clear-cut imitation were limited to a few of the 
animals tested, and some of the tasks involved weie c'lceedingly 
simple for primates He reports numerous cases of “partial" imi¬ 
tation in which observation apparently aided the imitator in solv¬ 
ing the problem by trial-and-error activities. As a rule, however, 
the monkeys were allowed practice at the task before being tested 
for imitation. 

Several workers have noted instances of social facilitation and 
simple imitative behavior in the gicat apes. Neveithclcss, both 
Yerkes (19) and Kohler (10) seem to feel that there is little 
reason to suspect a high order of imitativeness even m the chimpanzee. 

As pointed out by Warden (16), most workers have made use of 
one or another of two methods foi testing imitation: (c) the Kline 
SmgU-Cagc method, or (6) the Thorndike Observation-Cage 
method. The first method was devised by KIme in testing the 
white rat, was later extended by Hobhouse to various mammals, 
and by Porter to birds. The imitator is simply placed in the prob¬ 
lem cage along with the previously trained imitatce. He may mere¬ 
ly observe the imitatee, or go further and attack the puzzle device 
while the lattei is in the act of opeiating it It is thus impossible 
to eliminate tiial-and-eiror activities and secure mere observation. 
This method has been generally discarded for that devised by Thorn¬ 
dike in which the imitator is placed m an observation cage attached 
to the problem cage containing the imitatce. Aftei the period of 
observation is over, the imitatee must be leraoved from the problem 
cage and the imitator transferred thejcto This procedure involves 
a period of delay between observation and the imitative act and 
doubtless tends to disrupt the latter. It may be seriously questioned, 
therefore, whether the negative results so often secuied by this method 
are to be accepted at their face value In any case, the method does 
not offer a natural situation for the appearance of imitative activities 

Since the two methods used heretofore appeared to be unsatis¬ 
factory, the senioi author set about to devise a new type of imitation 
test. The gcneial plan of this test is embodied m the Wniden Dupli¬ 
cate-Cage apparatus for monkeys which was constiucted for the 
present project (page 103, footnote) in 1930 This method in¬ 
volves the presentation of a duplicate puzzle device to the imitator 
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in the observation compartment. This makes it unnecessary to shift 
either of the animals about during a given work period. The imi¬ 
tator may react at once, upon observing the imitatcc, since the puzzle 
device is ready at hand. Moreover, the imitative tendency when 
aroused is not disrupted by a shift of any sort. Tlic Duplicate-Cage 
method would thus seem to provide the natural setting for the oc¬ 
currence of imitative behavior in animals and children. 

Method and Procedure 

A diagram of the apparatus employed is shown in Figure I. Each 
of the two compartments measured 36 inches long, 30 inches wide, 
and 36 inches high. The dividing screen was made of yi-mch wire 
mesh which permitted clear observation of the movements of the 
imitatee. It was found m preliminary tests that the monkey may 
be distracted by the presence of the experimenter m the room, hence 
the one-way light screen technique was employed. This involved 



FIGURE I 


Warden Dupucate-Cage iMiTAnoN Apparatus 
A part of the mesh forming the front of the apparatus has been removed 
10 09 to make the interior of the cages more visible The cages for the 
imitatee and imitator arc identical m every respect The do«ble-iatcb device 
ifl shown open in one cage and dosed in the other The two lights, A, A, 
supply general illumination and enhance the attention value of the puzzle 
devices. Kew devices can be substituted for those shown by changing 
panels. The two cages aie separated by a wirc-mesh partition. 

(By courtesy of C. J Warden) 
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covering the top of the cage vvith heavy black cloth and the back and 
sides with beaver board. A scieen of rayon cloth through ^vhich 
the experimenter could observe the animals was lowered m front of 
the cage before making each test. The inside of each compaitment 
was illuminated by an automobile spotlight (32 candle powei) 
trained dnectly upon the panel bearing the puzzle device In ad¬ 
dition to supplying general illuramation, these lights tended to 
enhance the stimulation value of the puzzle devices. The large 
central light was not used during the testing peiiod and all lights 
m the room were turned off before beginning a test A laige 
electric fan was operated at low speed to serve as a sound screen 

The puzzle devices were mounted on removable panels as indi¬ 
cated in Figuie 1 The panels were placed close to the division screen 
so as to favor ready observation In this position the imitator was 
enabled to secure a profile view of the imitatce during his attack 
upon the problem The following tasks, arranged in order of diffi¬ 
culty, were employed' (1) pulling a chain which hung down within 
easy reach m front of the panel, thus raising a door and exposing a 
raisin in a hole in the panel, (2) opening a door in the panel, 
behind which a raisin had been placed, by manipulating a knob, (3) 
operating a simple latch and then opening the door, and (4) oper¬ 
ating two latches, arranged as in Figuic 1, and then opening the door 
As will be seen, the last three problems represented a progressive 
series of acts The four problems were first learned by the imitatee 
and then presented to the several imitators in the order given above. 

The question may arise as to whether or not these tasks are suffi¬ 
ciently difficult to require genuine learning in the case of the monkey. 
There would seem to be no reason to believe that these tasks lie 
within tlie unlearned repertory of the monkey The first two prob¬ 
lems are relatively simple and conceivably might be learned within a 
short time by trial-and-error reactions. However, such behavior was 
reduced to a minimum, under our conditions, by allowing the imi¬ 
tator only 60 seconds in which to perform, after having observed 
the imitatee in a given test The fact that some failures occurred 
on these two tasks suggests that they lie somewhat above the 
"instinctive” level. Moreover, two prospective imitatees were final¬ 
ly discarded because they failed to learn to perform the several 
tasks consistently by tnal-and-error after a considerable amount of 
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training oi the type indicated in the following paragiaph. Since 
the first task was consideicd the simplest, a control test was run 
on 5 monkeys that wcie not to be used in the experiment proper. 
These animals weie well tamed and similar in general to tliose em¬ 
ployed later in the regular imitation tests. In no case did an animal 
learn to pull the chain and sccuic tlie food within six test periods 
of 60 seconds each, coiiesponding to the total perfoimancc time of 
the imitation tests In fact, one animal failed consistently through 
30 test periods, although others showed a tendency to leain when 
the woik period was thus extended. It is clear, therefore, that even 
this simple task was too difficult to be learned by trial and error 
within the total time (6 minutes) allowed the imitator in the ex¬ 
periment pioper. 

This conclusion is further strengtliened by the fact that it required 
Considerable time and effoit to tram the imitatcc on the several tasks. 
As noted above, two prospects weie discarded because tlicy did not 
leam readily and consistently. The imitatce finally chosen was able 
to learn the 4 problems in two daily sessions of somewhat less than 
an hour each. Since the aim was to train the animal as quickly 
as possible, special conditions favoiable to speedy leaining were 
introduced. In the second problem, foi example, the dooi to the 
hole in the panel was fiist left open, thus exposing the raisin. Later 
It was partly closed, and finally entirely closed and latched so that 
the animal had to turn the knob The tliiid and fourth tasks weie 
likewise simplified in older to hasten the process of training. Doubt¬ 
less the training time would have been greatly increased if the uiu- 
tatee had not been aided in this manner. As it was, the time re¬ 
quired to learn the 4 tasks was several times as great as the total 
time allowed an animal on these four tasks in the imitation tests 
(24 minutes). 

The general procedure was determined m various preliminary tests 
made on four iliesus monkeys similar in geneial to those that were 
used later in the experiment pioper. It was found that imitator and 
imitatee were likely to come together on cithci side of the division 
scjeen and fight or play, unless lestiaincd m some manner This 
tended to diveit one or both of them fiom attacking the problem at 
hand. This difficulty was overcome by the use of a guide coid on 
each animal The coid was attached to the belt (worn continuously) 
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winch passed around the abdomen of the animal and then extended 
through the corner of the compartment in front. Thus both imi¬ 
tator and imitatee could be released at the pioper moment and, by 
a slight pull of the cord, returned again to the starting position. 
The appropriate response seemed to be facilitated by the flashing 
on and off of the lights m the cage The two cords were operated 
from the experimenter’s tabic and little difficulty was experienced 
in managing the animals by means of this simple technique. 

The test procedure may be indicated very briefly The two ani¬ 
mals, with cords attached, were placed in their respective compart¬ 
ments, and anchoied in the proper position by the experimenter. 
The two puzzle devices weie set and baited by a helper® stationed 
behind the apparatus. The loom lights were then turned off. The 
panel of the imitatee was then illuminated by means of the spot 
light and the imitatee allowed to perform. The animal was diawn 
back to the corner of tlie cage, the light turned off, and the puzzle 
device re-set. This procedure was repeated five times m rapid suc¬ 
cession, the five performances of the imitatee requiring only about 
30 seconds Immediately after the fifth performance, the light was 
turned off in the imitatee’s compartment and flashed on in the other 
compartment. The imitator was released and allowed 60 seconds 
in which to solve the problem as observed The imitator was 
usually leaning forward against the taut cord and often went directly 
to the panel, If the problem had not been solved within the 60- 
second period, the imitator was drawn back to the corner of his 
compartment. Only two tests were given per day, the second one 
coming 30 to 40 seconds after the first. The exact time required 
for each solution was taken with a stop watch. 

Each animal was tested on a g'vcn pioblem on three successive 
days. This arrangement involved 30 possible observations together 
with 6 opportunities to imitate for each of the tasks After an inter¬ 
val of 4 days, an animal was transferred to the next problem of the 
series. The interval was made as long as was conveniently pos¬ 
sible in order to reduce immediate transfer and interference effects. 
As will be seen, each animal was given 24 tests of imitation alto¬ 
gether. Since 15 monkeys were used in the experiment proper, 
a total of 360 tests of imitation are included in the study. 

Thanks are due to H A Fjeld and J, P Foley, Jr, for valuable aid in 
this connection 
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A total of 21 monkeys was utilized in the study. Five of these 
were employed in such preliminary tests as were found necessary in 
standardizing the method, and then were shifted to some other ex¬ 
periment in the labotatocy. A single male was used throughout as 
the imitatec so as to keep this factor of the social situation constant 
This animal weighed 149 ounces and 'was approximately 43 months 
of age. Although somewhat nervous in temperament, his per¬ 
formances were consistently definite and speedy. He was especially 
suitable for our purposes sini^ he did not attempt to fight back when 

table 1 


Showing Certain CHARACiFWSTica of tiir Mowkpys used as Imitators 
The first 8 animals (A to H) were males, the last 7 (R to X) were females 


Monkey 

Weight 
(oz ) 

Est, age 
(mos } 

Behavioral characteristics 

A 

137 

40 

Showed pugnacious attitude toward iniltatee, 
which disrupted imitative performance 

B 

148 

40 

Good subject, worked well 

C 

133 

39 

Excellent subject, imitated in perfect form. 

D 

146 

45 

Good subject through first three problems, 
then developed an interest In the Imitatec, 

E 

138 

44 

Good subject; worked well. 

F 

135 

40 

Poor subject; very timid; became negative 
to the whole set-up Sex excitement marked. 

G 

124 

36 

Poor subject, very timid, masturbated fre¬ 
quently and “presented” to the Imitateei 
Played aiound and ignored problem 

H 

146 

42 

Good subject only in the first problem; then 
showed sex interest in imitatec, "presented” 
to him and ignored the problem; sat at 
screen near imitatec 

R 

107 

34 

Very good subject; worked well and 
promptly 

S 

ISI 

46 

Poor subject; animal showed much aex inter¬ 
est ia imitatee. Sex organ swellings prom¬ 
inent, very emotional and hard to handle 
Sat at partition near imitatoe and ignored 
problem 

Poor subject, animal showed much interest 
in imitatee, sex organ swellings prominent 
Animal very emotional and hard to handle. 
Masturbated frequently and ignored problem 

T 

154 

45 

U 

141 

41 

Very good subject 

V 

111 

37 

Poor subject, emotional and pugnacious to¬ 
ward imitatee and oxpciimenter; never 
really adjusted to cxperlmcntnl situation 

w 

133 

40 

Very good subject, worked well. 

X 

112 

42 

Fair subject; slow and somewhat timid. 
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the other animals exhibited pugnacity from time to time. It might 
have been better to have trained a female to serve as imitatee for 
the females. This is suggestive by the fact that several of the 
older females tended to show more interest in this male than in the 
problem. This factor probably had the effect of reducing the score 
of imitative behavior in such cases below the potential level 

A brief description of the 15 monkeys used as imitators m the 
experiment proper will be foupd in Table 1. As will be noted, the 
animals are grouped according to sex. The individuals differed 
considerably in age as estimated by weight and other criteria of 
development (5) All of the subjects (except H) had been worked 
for many months by Fjeld (5) before being used in the imitation 
experiment. This means that they were not only well tamed but 
also readily adjustable to a new experimental situation. Before 
being tested for imitation, each monkey was placed in the imitator’s 
compartment for ten minutes on from I to 4 days During this 
period of adjustment, blank panels were substituted for those bear¬ 
ing puzzle devices and the imitatee was present in the opposite cage. 
No bait was provided during such preliminary periods The num¬ 
ber of peiiods varied since some of the monkeys required a longer 
time in which to become adjusted than others Most of the animals 
readily adapted themselves to the changes in lighting and the pull 
of the guide cords, later associated with the testing routine In brief, 
every effort was made to eliminate emotional factors that might 
have an adverse influence upon a piopei observational set 

The care of the animals has already been desciibed in detail by 
Fjeld (5) Each individual had been caged alone during the months 
that the animals weic kept in the laboiatory, so as to pievent the 
formation of social attachments that might piove tioublesome The 
tests were conducted betwen 2.30 and 3;30 m the afternoon. The 
animals were reasonably hungiy at this hour of the day since they 
weie given no solid food until after the tests were completed. The 
morning meal consisted of milk eniichcd by raw eggs, and no other 
ration was supplied pievious to testing The morning meal was 
served at 7 o’clock regularly Tlie puzzle devices were baited with 
raisins because these wcie known to possess a high incentive value 
in the case of the rhesus monkey. 
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Results 

In considering the results secured it will be necessary to recognize 
the possibility of varying degrees of imitativencss. Haggerty (6) 
has called attention to the fact that monkeys may cxliibit a tendency 
to imitate and still not be entirely successful in solving the problem 
at hand. After a careful analysis of the quality of social facilitation 
observed in our animals, it was decided to recognize the following 
types of imitative activity. 

I, immediate imitation—solution of task within the 60-8econd 
teat period. 

P+, partial imitation—proper act occurred but not exact or 
forceful enough to work the mechanism. 

P, partial imitation—contact made with pioper part of mechan¬ 
ism but appropriate movement incomplete 

p_^ partial imitation—puzzle device approached and parts 

inspected but without body contact with it. 
r, failure to imitate—^no apparent attention to puzzle device; 
interest centered on imitatec as shown by sexual and pugna¬ 
cious behavior 

The individual records for the 6 tests on each of the 4 pioblems 
are presented in Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5. The record for a given 


TABLE 2 

Showing the Record of Each Monkey tor the Six Tests on Problem 1 


Monkey Test 1 

Sec R 

Test 

Sec, 

2 

R 

Test 

Sec 

3 

R 

Test 4 

Sec R 

Test 

Sec 

5 

R 

Test 

Sec. 

6 

R 

A 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

V 

60 

P+ 

49 

I 


P 

B 

60 

P— 

27 

I 

63 

P+ 

5 

I 

20 

I 

21 

I 

C 

30 

I 

50 

P + 

60 

P— 

1+ 

1 

59 

I 

21 

I 

E 

60 

I 

60 

P 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

mm 

P— 


F 

F 

60 

P+ 

1 

I 

60 

P 

60 

P— 

60 

P+ 

36 

I 

G 

60 

F 

60 

P+ 

60 

P+ 

50 

I 

55 

I 

60 

P+ 

H 

58 

I 

52 

I 

2 

I 

FIS 

I 

7 

I 

10 

I 

R 

HI 

P— 

+ 

I 


I 

9 

I 

40 

I 

2 

I 

S 


P 


P— 


F 

11 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

P 

T 

Bl 

P 


P 


P 

ti 

I 

60 

P 

60 

P+ 

U 

60 

F 

60 

F 

1 

I 

60 

P— 

60 

P 

60 

P 

V 

60 

F 

60 

P+ 

60 

P+ 

8 

I 

60 

P+ 

60 

P 

w 

mM 

P— 


P— 

44 

I 


P— 

11 

I 

23 

I 

X 

55 

I 


F 


P— 

59 

I 

48 

I 

33 

I 


Through an oversight, D was not tested on this problem. For the mean¬ 
ings of the letter ratings (R) sec this page. 
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TABLE 3 

Showing the Record of Each Monkey for the Six Tests on Problem 11 


Monkey Test 1 

Teat 2 

Test 3 

Test 4 

Teat 5 

Test 6 


Sec 

R 

Sec 

R 

Sec 

R 

Sec 

R 

Sec 

R 

Sec 

R 

A 

15 

I 

21 

I 

11 

I 

2 

I 

3 

I 

3 

I 

B 

60 

P— 

49 

I 

3 

I 

2 

I 

1 

I 

1 

I 

C 

9 

I 

10 

I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

D 

58 

1 

2 

I 

5 

I 

2 

I 

5 

I 

5 

I 

E 

2 

I 

16 

I 

S 

I 

9 

I 

4 

1 

2 

I 

F 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

G 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

H 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

R 

S3 

I 

10 

1 

1 

I 

3 

I 

7 

I 

IS 

I 

S 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

P 

60 

F 

60 

P 

60 

F 

T 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

U 

60 

P— 

33 

I 

10 

I 

2 

I 

1 

I 

3 

I 

V 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

X 

60 

P+ 

50 

I 

5 

I 

2 

I 

10 

I 

6 

I 

For 

the meaning of 

the letter ratings (R) see Page 112 








TABLE 4 






Showing the Record of Each 

Monkey tor the Six Tests on 

Probiem III 

Monkey Teat 1 

Test 2 

Test 3 

Teat 4 

Teat 5 

Teat 6 


Sec 

R 

Sec 

R 

Sec 

R 

Sec 

R 

Sec 

R 

Sec 

R 

A 

6 

I 

60 

Pd- 

60 

P+ 

60 

P+ 

60 

P— 

59 

I 


39 

I 

60 

P+ 

60 

P+ 

60 

P 

38 

I 

60 

P+ 

C 

£0 

P— 

60 

P~ 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

52 

1 

57 

I 

D 

3 

I 

40 

I 

17 

I 

13 

I 

8 

I 

12 

I 

E 

59 

I 

60 

P— 

60 

P 

55 

I 

36 

I 

24 

I 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

G 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

H 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

R 

8 

I 

6 

I 

54 

I 

39 

I 

12 

I 

IS 

I 

S 

60 

P— 

60 

P 

60 

F 

60 

P 

60 

F 

60 

F 

T 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

P 

60 

F 

60 

P 

60 

F 

U 

1 

I 

8 

I 

10 

I 

S 

I 


I 

6 

I 

V 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

w 

18 

I 

3 

I 

51 

1 

18 

I 

8 

I 

22 

I 

X 

10 

I 

6 

I 

60 

P+ 

42 

I 

60 

F 

60 

F 


For the meaning of the letter ratings (R) see Page 112 


peifonnance includes a time scoie and a rating as to the degree of 
imitativeness exhibited The tatin^ are assigned in accordance with 
the letter system indicated above, and range in grade from immediate 
imitation, to outright failure In the case of failuies the time score is 
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TABLE 5 

Showing the Record of Each Monkey for the Six Tests on Proelem IV 


Monkey 

Test 

Sec. 

1 

R 

Teat 2 
Sec R 

Test 3 

See. R 

Test 4 
Sec, R 

Test 

Sec, 

5 

R 

Teat 

Sec 

6 

R 

A 

SS 

I 

55 

I 

23 

I 

18 

I 

5 

I 

11 

1 ’ 

B 

45 

I 

8 

I 

17 

1 

11 

I 

5 

I 

2 

I 

c 

40 

I 

15 

I 

21 

I 

9 

I 

21 

I 

7 

I 

D 

60 

P 

60 

P 

60 

P-h 

60 

P 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

E 

13 

r 

4 

I 

16 

I 

44 

I 

39 

I 

21 

I 

P 

60 

F 

60 

P 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

60 

r— 

60 

F 

G 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

r~ 

60 

F 

H 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

R 

18 

I 

56 

I 

4 

1 

9 

I 

10 

I 

i 

I 

S 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

F 

T 

60 

F 

60 

P 

60 

P 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

U 

8 

I 

6 

I 

8 

I 

7 

I 

60 

P+ 

28 

I 

V 

60 

F 

60 

F 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

F 

W 

24 

I 

12 

I 

18 

I 

30 

I 

9 

I 

6 

I 

X 

60 

P— 

60 

P— 

60 

r— 

3+ 

I 

17 

F 

25 

I 


Poi the meaning of the letter ratings (R) sec Page 112 


always 60 seconds since this was the total time allotted to a given 
test. The time scores vary consideiably when imitation (immediate 
or partial) occurred, depending on precisely when the appropiiate act 
took place As will be noted, numerous instances of immediate imi¬ 
tation requiied only a few seconds after the end of tlic observational 
period. Obviously, the shorter the time the less the oppoitiinity for 
trial-and-erroi reactions to play a part in solving the problem An 
analysis of the results witli reference to the speed or readiness of 
the imitative response will be made in a later connection 

As might be expected, the amount of imitative behavior varied 
considerably from task to task. The 84 tests on problem I yielded 
35 cases of immediate imitation, 36 cases of partial imitation, and 
13 cases of complete failure, The 90 tests on problem II yielded 
48 cases of immediate imitation, 18 cases of partial imitation, and 24 
cases of failure The corresponding scores for problem III were 
37, 24, and 29, and for problem IV, 44, 25, and 21. It thus appears 
that some degree of social facilitation was the rule rather than the 
exception, as has usually been found. 

In the above computations the 3 types of partial imitation were 
pooled for the sake of brevity. As a matter of fact, the P-f- type 
of activity is highly imitative although not resulting in a solution 
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of the problem The proper form of the movement was copied but 
not with enough exactitude or force to operate the essential mechan¬ 
ism There were 12 cases of this type on the first problem, 1 case 
on the second problem, 7 cases on the third problem, and 2 cases 
on the fourth problem. The P— type doubtless involves little moic 
than an enhancement of the stimulus aiising from the general social 
setting, and is fairly close to the failure level The number of cases 
of this type of activity for the four problems runs as follows 14, 
16, 13, 17, But even if these values be added to the outright fail¬ 
ure scores the total is only 147 or 41.5 per cent of the 354 cases listed 
m Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5. This figure represents the number of in¬ 
stances in which no attempt was made to copy the act of the imitatee 
after the observational period. 

A summary of the various types of imitative behavior for the 
separate problems is presented in Table 6 As will be noted, two 

TABLE 6 


Group Averages and Fercbntages on All Problems 


R 

Gr 

Prob I 
cases 

No % 

Prob. 11 
cases 

No % 

Prob III 
cases 

No % 

Prob. IV 
cases 

No % 

Total 

cases 

No % 

I 

15 

35 

41 6 

48 

53 3 

37 

41 I 

44 

48 9 

164 

46.3 

I 

9 

23 

47 9 

48 

88 9 

37 

68 5 

44 

31 5 

152 

72.4 

P+ 15 

12 

14.3 

1 

1 1 

7 

78 

2 

22 

22 

6.2 

P+ 

9 

3 

62 

1 

1.9 

7 

13 0 

2 

3 7 

13 

62 

P 

15 

10 

11 9 

1 

1 1 

4 

44 

6 

6.7 

21 

59 

P 

9 

5 

10.4 

0 

00 

2 

37 

3 

5 6 

10 

4.8 

P- 

• 15 

H 

16 7 

16 

17 8 

13 

14.4 

17 

IS 9 

60 

169 

P- 

• 9 

10 

20 9 

4 

74 

6' 

11.1 

5 

9 3 

25 

11.9 

F 

15 

13 

15 5 

24 

26 7 

29 

32.2 

21 

27 8 

87 

24 6 

F 

9 

7 

14 6 

! 

1 9 

2 

37 

0 

0.0 

10 

4.8 


The first array for each rating is the average score for the IS animals, 
the second array is the average of 9 animals after eliminating 6 that were 
distracted by the imitatee 

For the meaning of the letter ratings (R) see Page 112 

arrays of scores are given for each type of activity listed. The 
first array for each rating shows the number of cases and percentage 
values for the entire group of 15 monkeys. The second array is 
based on the records of 9 animals only, the scores for the other 6 
being eliminated because of the fact that they weie so distracted 
by the imitatee during the tests that proper observation was not 
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afforded. As noted in the protocols, the 6 monkeys so excluded 
(F, G, H, S, T, V) were strongly influenced by the sex djivc when 
in the apparatus. This was shown by undue attention to the iiTn- 
tatee, masturbation* "presentation” to imitatec, etc. The three 
females of this group (S, T, V) showed definite signs of sexual 
matuiity as pointed out in Table 1. It may well be aigued that 
the second array of scores (based on 9 animals only) is znoie lepre- 
sentative of the imitative capacity in monkeys than the first array. 
Naturally the 6 animals that were distracted by the sex factor, so 
that they did not observe the solution of the problems, could not 
be expected to imitate As indicated m Table 6, the imitation scoies 
for the 9 observing animals were much higher than for the group as 
a whole The score for immediate imitation rises from 46.3 per 
cent to 72 4 per cent, while the score for failures drops from 24 6 
per cent to 4 8 pei cent. 

The difference between the distracted gioup and the 9 animals 
which apparently possessed the normal observational set is further 
emphasized by the computations of Table 7. Heie the monkeys aic 
listed in order according to the total number of immediate imita- 


TABLE 7 

Showing thb Recopd (Immediate Imitaiion) of Each Animal on the Four, 
Problems in Terms of Average Scores 


Animal Piob I 
No. Av, 
cases see 

Prob 

No 

cases 

11 

Av 

sec 

Prob. in 
No, Av 
cases sec 

Prob 

No 

cases 

IV 

Av 

see 

Totals 
No % 

cases sue 

R 

s 

21.0 

6 

148 

6 

22 3 

6 

17.5 

23 

95 8 

C 

4 

31 0 

6 

45 

2 

54 5 

6 

18.8 

18 

75 0 

W 

3 

26 0 

3 

60 

6 

20.0 

6 

16 5 

IS 

75,0 

E 

1 

60 0 

6 

68 

4 

43,5 

6 

22 8 

17 

70 3 

B 

4 

18.2 

5 

112 

2 

38.5 

6 

14 7 

17 

70 3 

U 

1 

1,0 

5 

98 

6 

60 

S 

11,4 

17 

703 

A 

1 

49 0 

6 

92 

2 

32 5 

6 

27 8 

15 

62.5 

X 

4 

48.7 

S 

146 

3 

19 3 

3 

25 3 

15 

62 5 

D 



6 

128 

6 

ISS 

0 


12 

66 7 

H 

6 

24 8 

0 


0 


0 


6 

250 

F 

2 

18 5 

0 


0 


0 


2 

8.3 

G 

2 

52 5 

0 


0 


0 


2 

8 3 

T 

1 

60.0 

0 


0 


0 


I 

4,2 

V 

1 

8 0 

0 


0 


0 


1 

42 

s 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

00 


The first 9 animals campri^e the aaliafactory group; the last 6 subjects 
the distracted group Animal D was not tested on problem I 
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tions exhibited. A fairly definite gap occurs between the first 9 
animals and the last 6 animals. The former individuals range 
from 66 7 per cent to 95.8 per cent in immediate imitation score 
when all four problems are pooled (24 tests) The monkeys of 
the distracted group show a range of from 0 to 25 per cent. This 
difference in score would seem to be explained by the dominance of 
sexual behavior in the case of the latter group In spite of this fact, 
It seems rather remarkable that only one of the monkeys failed to 
show at least one instance of immediate imitation on the 24 tests 
The high score of the best monkey of the group as a whole (23 in¬ 
stances of immediate Imitation out of 24 tests) is likewise remark¬ 
able It is still more significant, peihaps, that an animal was more 
likely than not to imitate successfully provided it was not distracted 
by the sexual factor. 

It IS impossible to draw a significant conclusion regarding a pos¬ 
sible sex difference in imitative capacity m monkeys from our re¬ 
sults because of the small size of the gioups. However, it seemed 
worth while to compute the scores for immediate imitation for the 
sexes separately. These arc shown in Table 8 As will be seen, the 


TABLE 8 

S'HowiNo Relation Betwbbn Sex and Immediate Imitation Scoeb 


Problem 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

Total 

Males 



23 

34 

11.9 

Females 



26 

25 

10.1 


The Bcoies on the acpaiate pioblems arc the averages for all the animals 
of one sex on 6 tests, the total score is based upon 24 tests 


number of cases is much the same for males and females when the 
scores for all problems are pooled. There were 8 males and 7 fe¬ 
males tested. Each of these groups included 3 of the sexually 
disti acted animals so that the averages arc reasonably fair for the 
two sexes. The slight difference in favor of the males is probably 
not significant. As a matter of fact there is little or no reason to 
suspect a sex difference in observational learning m monkeys 

The relationship between age and immediate imitation score is 
indicated in Table 9 The group was too small and the age range 
too narrow to offer much in the way of analysis The exact age 
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TABLE 9 


SUQwiNQ TUB Relation Betwbhm Aqp and Immediate Imitation Score 
(All Pmblbus) 


Monkey 

Score 

Age 

R 

2i 

34 

C 

IS 

39 

W 

18 

40 

B 

17 

40 

U 

17 

+1 

E 

17 

44 

X 

IS 

42 

A 

IS 

40 

D 

12 

45 

H 

6 

42 

G 

2 

36 

F 

2 

40 

T 

1 

45 

U 

1 

37 

S 

0 

R.ink correlation —^3^ 

46 


of the monkeys was unknown since the animals were purchased fiom 
dealers. Accoiding to our estimate (5), the range was fiom 34 
to 46 months. On the whole, the younger animals made higher 
scores in tile tests than the older animals, as shown by the lanic cor¬ 
relation (—.35) of Tabic 9 It seems likely, howevei, that the age 
factor was merely incidental in this connection. Tlie sexually dis¬ 
tracted animals ranked somewhat above the average for the group 
in age, Some of the older antmals also appeared to be timid, pug¬ 
nacious, or less well tamed than the younger ones. It seems piob- 
ahlcj therefore, that the apparent age Jiftercnce merely reflects these 
emotional factors lather than a genuine divergence in imitative 
capacity. 

In the above discussion we have referred to all cases of success 
within the 60-secoivd test peilod as immediate imitation In many 
instances, however, the imitative act occuircd within a few seconds 
after observation of the imitatee The directness or speed of all 
of the reactions is shown in Table 10. In 79 out of tlie 164 cases of 
success on all problems the act occuried in 10 seconds or less Tlic 
speed of such reactions luled out the possibility of much tnal-and- 
error behavior In many instances at least the pattern of the required 
set of movements appealed to be grasped wholly through obseivation 
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TABLE 10 


Showing the Temporal Distridution of Immediate Imitation Scores 
Within the Test Period (60 sec ) 


Time 

interval 

(seconds) 

Problem 

I 

Frequencies 
Problem Problem 
II III 

Problem 

IV 

All 

problems 

0— 1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

7 

1— 2 

2 

13 

0 

1 

16 

2— 3 

0 

5 

3 

0 

8 

3— 4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

5 

4— 5 

1 

4- 

0 

2 

7 

S— 6 

0 

1 

4 

2 

7 

6— 7 

1 

1 

0 

2 

4 

7— 8 

1 

I 

s 

4 

11 

8— 9 

I 

2 

0 

3 

6 

9—10 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

10—15 

2 

4 

4 

5 

15 

16—20 

2 

1 

3 

S 

11 

21—25 

3 

1 

2 

7 

13 

26—30 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

31—35 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

36—40 

2 

0 

s 

2 

9 

41—45 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

46—50 

4 

2 

0 

0 

6 

51—55 

3 

1 

4 

2 

10 

56—60 

5 

1 

3 

1 

10 

Median time 

26 2 

43 

14.4 

15 0 

11 0 


Approximately 47 per cent of the successes, when the results of all 
problems are pooled, took place within 10 seconds About 75 per 
cent occurred within 30 seconds. It thus appears that most of the 
reactions classed as immediate imitation weie quite direct and speedy, 
This means that obseivational cues lather than trial-and-enor activi¬ 
ties largely determined the solution It should be remarked, in this 
connection, that even the full 60-second test period is extremely short 
as compared with periods usually allowed by previous experimenters 
As has been noted, each animal was tested twice daily for 3 days 
on a given problem befoie passing to the next task. The question 
arose as to the influence of practice from one test period to another 
An analysis of this factor is shown in Table 11. The number of 
cases of immediate imitation, together with the ayeiagc time of per¬ 
formance, IS given for each of the 6 tests. These data aie indicated 
separately for the several problems It is obvious that piactice effects 
might be manifested either in a greater number of successes or in 
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speedier reactions in the later tests on a given task That is, fewer 
imitations should appear on test 1 than on test 6 and the average 
performance time should be longer. As will be seen, the results 
are not very consistent in this respect. Apparently the practice effect 
was greater on problems I and II than on problems III and IV 
In the case of problem HI the largest numbei of mutations actually 
occurred on the first test, while the performance time was shorter 
than chat for most of the later tests. Even when piactice effect is 
indicated, it is impossible to say whether it operated to bring about 
better observation or a smoothei manipulation of the puzzle device 
As noted above, 14 of our animals had been used by Fjeld (5) 
in determining the limits of learning in the monkey by means of the 
Jenkins pioblcm box. It is possible, therefoie, to compare these 
animals in terms of tbcir limits score and tlieir imitation score 
The former score refers to the number of steps which could be mas¬ 
tered in the progressively complex pattern provided by the Jenkins 
apparatus The two kinds of scoics for each monkey are indicated 
in Table 12 The rank correlation obtained (—.13) suggests that 
the two types of task measure different behavioral functions. Such 
a conclusion can be only tentative, however, in view of the small 
size of this group It is interesting to note that the animal making 


TABLE 12 

Showing Correlation detween Immediate Imitation Score and Level of 
PrRFORMANCB ON JCNKINS PROBItM BoX (F)eW'a KeBllUft) 


Monkey 

Liinit on 
problem box 

Imitation 

score 

A 

22 steps 

15 

V 

13 steps 

I 

B 

12 steps 

17 

E 

12 steps 

17 

F 

9 steps 

2 

X 

8 steps 

15 

G 

6 steps 

2 

U 

4 steps 

17 

w 

4 steps 

18 

c 

$ steps 

18 

D 

3 steps 

12 

s 

3 steps 

0 

T 

3 steps 

1 

R 

2 steps 

Rank conelation—13 

23 
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the lowest score on tlic Jenkins xippar<itus niacle tlie highest score on 
immediate imitation It is faiily obvious that tlie Jenkins appara¬ 
tus and the imitation tests emphasize essentially diffcient types of 
response The former certainly does not stress observational cues 
to the same extent as the latter Moicover, the emotional influ¬ 
ence arising from the presence of anothei animal is altogether ab¬ 
sent. Both the limits score and the imitation score may be regarded 
as indices of one or another aspect of mtelUgencc. 

Tile positive results on imitation in the monkey here reported seem 
strangely at variance with the findings of previous investigators This 
is all the more striking m view of tlie fact that more iigid contiols 
were applied in our work than had been used heretofore. The cri¬ 
teria of imitation set forth in the introductoiy section of this paper 
were fulfilled to the letter. The tasks employed were sufficiently 
novel and complex to involve a genuine learning process; the re¬ 
sponses classed as immediate imitation appeared piomptly after ob¬ 
servation of the imitatcc; previous practice was excluded by the ex¬ 
perimental conditions, the response of the imitator was substantially 
that of the imitatee; and a laige enough number of instances occulted 
on various problems to eliminate the chance factor Few instances 
of immediate imitation m the monkey have been reported by pre¬ 
vious workers even when their technique did not meet the rigid cri¬ 
teria here applied. 

It may well be that the negative results of previous workers on 
the monkey resulted from the use of a faulty method. The Ob¬ 
servation-Cage method has usually been employed and the main 
faults of this method have already been pointed out. The Duplicate- 
Cage method here employed offers many advantages in tlie way of 
providing a proper setting for the operation of observational cues 
The usual delay between observation and the imitative act is elim¬ 
inated and the shifting about of the animals is unnecessary. More¬ 
over, a clear profile view of the imitatec at woik at the task is pro¬ 
vided by the appropriate arrangement of the panels. In addition 
to this difference in general method, it seems likely that our monkeys 
were tamer and better adjusted to laboratory conditions than has 
been true in most previous work on imitatioii. Tlicy had been trained 
extensively on the Jenkins apparatus. It may be remarked, however, 
that this previous experience gave them no aid in solving the imita- 
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tion problems, since the latter were all essentially different from 
the reaction required in the Jenkins apparatus. 

It would seem that the current opinion that monkeys possess little 
or no capacity to imitate must be revised in the light of our results. 
In fact It IS clear that when monkeys are given the proper setting 
for observation they exhibit at once a strong tendency to imitate 
their fellows. This is true at least of animals well adjusted to lab¬ 
oratory situations as, of course, they should be. Moreover, it ap¬ 
pears that observational learning is much more economical than or¬ 
dinary trial-and-error learning for monkeys as for men 

Summary 

1. Fifteen rhesus monkeys were tested for imitation by means 
of a newly devised procedure (Warden Duplicate-Cage method) on 
four manipulative problems, six tests being given on each task. 

2. Immediate imitation (success within 60 seconds) occurred in 
46,3 per cent of the 354 tests; this figure is raised to 72 4 per cent 
when the records of 6 animals are eliminated because of serious 
sexual distractions The best animal imitated in 23 out of 24 tests 
given it. 

3. No significant differences were found when sex and age com¬ 
parisons were made. 

4. The low correlation (—.13) between imitation score and lim¬ 
its score on the Jenkins problem box suggests that these two types 
of tests measure divergent aspects of intelligence in the monkey 
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LE COMPORTEMENT IMITATIP CHEZ LE SINGE RHESUS 

(R6sum6) 

On dicrit une mdthode nouvelle de tester le comportement imitatlf chei 
lee animaux (la mdthode dea Cages Doubles de Warden) oil le retard 
et les actions de changer de celui & uniter et de I'lmitateur sont elimlnds On 
a fait subir A chacun de singes rhesus, bien ndaptds aux situations dii lab- 
oratoire, 6 tests sur les 4 taches suivantea de manipulation pour obtenir de 
la nourrhure. (1) le tirage d’une /icelle, (2) I'ouverture d’une porte par 
le bouton, (3) i’ouverture de la poite apris avoir manipuld un loquet, (4) 
I’ouverture de la porte aprds avoir manipuli deux loqueta On a dd- 
couvert une forte tendance h Imiter promptement quand on a’eat scrvi 
d’un autre singe coramc celui h imiter limitation immddiate (le auccds 
en 6 secondcs) s’est montrde en 46,3 pour cent des 3S4 tests. Ce chiffre 
devient 73,4 pour cent quand on dllmine les risultots de 6 des IS animaux 
i cause des distractions sdneuses' sexuclles Le mcilleur animnl a imitd 
en 23 sur les 24 tests siibis On D*a trouvd aucunea diffdrcnccs signifiantes 
nl de sexe ni d’flge. La correlation peu dlcvde (—0,13) entre le rdaultat 
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de I'lniitation et Us hmites du rdsultat de I’apprentissage i dans la boite 
& probUmcs de Jenkins (5) auggire que ces deux types de test mesurcnt 
des aspects divergents de I'intelligcnce chez !e ainge Les r^sultats positifs 
ici obtenus aont les contrairea de ceux antiricurement obtenus dans des 
tests de I’lmitatlon chez le singe 11 parait probable que la m^thodc 
nouvelle foiirnit une situation plus satisfaiaantc pour I'observation que 
I'ancicnne m^thode de la Cage d’Obaervation Cette etude montre que 
I'apprentissage par I’observation est beaiicoup plus ^conomiquc quo I'ap- 
prentissage par cssais-erreuta chez le ainge ainsi que chez I'homme 

Warden et Jacksom 


DAS NACHAHMUNGSVERHALTEN BEI DEM RHESUS AFFEN 

(Rcferat) 

Ein neues Verfnhren zur Priifung des Nachahmungsverhaltens bei Tieren 
wird beschrieben (Warden Doppelkafigmethode), in dem die Verzogerung 
und Verschicbung dea Nachgeahmten und des Nacliahmendcn nusgeschaltet 
werden Fimfzehn Rhesus Alien, die aich den Laboratoriumaituationcn 
angepasst haben, bekamen je 6 Teats bei den vier folgenden Handhabungs- 
nufgaben, urn Futter zu erreichen (1) das Ziehen cines Fadens, (2) das 
Offnen einer Tur durcli einen Tuiko^f, (3) das Offnen einer Tur nach 
der Bewegung emer Klinke, (4) das Offnen der Tur nach Bewegung zwei 
Klinken Erne starke Tendenz zum sofortigen Nachahmen zeigte sich, 
wenn ein anderer Affe als der Nachgeahmte diente. Die sofortigc Nach* 
ahmung (Erfolg innerlinlb 6 Sekunden) erfoigte in 46,3 Frozent der 354 
Fallc Diese Zahl wird auf 73,4 Frozent erhoht, wenn die Ergcbnisse von 
6 der 15 Tiere ausgestossen werden, well sie die Folge ernstei sexueller 
Ablenkungen waren Das beste Tier ohmte in 23 von den 24 Versuchen 
1 ach Keine bedeutsamen Gcschlechts- oder Altersunterschicdc zeigten 
sich Die nicdiige Korrelation (—0,13) zwischen dem Nachahmungswert 
und den Grenzen des x-Letnwertes bci dem Jenkins Problemkastcn (S) 
weist darauf hiii, dasa diese beiden Typen von Pnifung die abweichcnden 
Seiten der Intelligcnz beim Allen misst Die positivcn Ergebnissc stellen 
sich den fruheren Nachahmungsveisuchen bei AUcn entgegen Es schcint 
wnhrschcmlich, dass die neue Methode einc befiiedlgendcrc Beobachtungs- 
situations vcrschailt ala die alte Beobachtungskadgmethode Das vor- 
liegende Stiidium beweist, dass das Beobacbtimgslernen okonoraischer sei 
als das Vcrsuch- und Irrtumlernen beim Allen wie beim Menschen 

Warden und Jackson 



A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE PIUNGER DRIVE IN 
THE RHESUS MONKEY^ 

From the Laboratory of Comparative Psychology, Columbia Umversiiy 


C J Warden and T. A Jackson^ 


The present leport represents an attempt to extend tlic Obstiuc- 
tion method of drive analysis to the monkey It siiould be regarded 
as a preliminary study inasmuch as it is limited to the hunger drive 
and, even as thus restricted, is far from exhaustive. In fact, the 
primary aim of the investigation was to standardize the procedure 
to be followed in a systematic application of the metliod to the 
monkey. It is obvious that an extensive analysis of drives in the 
monkey, comparable to tliat carried out in the Columbia laboratory 
on the "white rat (2), would extend over a period of years. The 
hunger drive was selected for preliminary study because it appeared 
to offer the least difficulty in the way of experimental controls. Our 
pi'esent findings seem to indicate that the Obstruction method, with 
minor modifications in procedure, can be usefully applied to many 
of the higher animals. 


The Method 

The apparatus differed in numerous details from tliat described by 
Warden (2) m connection with the work on the white lat. The 
new model Obstruction apparatus was devised by Jenkins and War¬ 
den to eliminate certain objectionable features of their first model. 
The changes made have been discussed in another connection (3) 
and need not be repeated here The design of the new model m a 
size suitable for the monkey is shown in Figure 1. It was found 
advisable, after preliminary tests, to remove the swinging one-way 

^his report covers one major topic in the project of Motivation and In¬ 
telligence in the Rhesus Monkey (under the direction of Professor C J. 
Warden), supported by the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of 
Columbia University 

*Thia study was planned in cooperation. The (lata were taken and 
computed by the Junior author and the final report wciitcn by the senior 
author 
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FIGtIRK I 

jLVMNa-WAunrN OnintucTioN Auparatus 
Eiitinncc mid moenlivc compniiincius, .ippiOMinAlcIv 24 inches in nil di" 
mentions, niu acpsiintcd l>v a 30*incU tu«ntl with gs'd Hoot The ilooi in 
tlic center of tlic tiiniic) was icmoved and the kikI lengthened to 30 inches 
Light fioin the chainlieis above was dilTuscd hj passing lliiongli opal niul 
plate glass siiifnces to the compartments below Ihc front of the entiic 
npp.iiatiis was toveied by n onc-wav light screen One clooi and pnit of 
the light scicen wctc icmoved m taking the above photogiaph 
(OmitcsN of C J Waulm) 


(loot of the cciitci eoinp.utincnt <uul extend the giul tlnoiighout the 
entile length of this section The monkevs wcie pieventccl fiom 
jumping acioss tlic giid without getting a shock bv a piopei adjust¬ 
ment of the top of the tunnel Since the animals v.uiecl somewhat 
in size, It was nctessaiv to woik out this adjustment foi each inonkcv 
scpaiatelj’ Tins ailangeinciit nisuicd that an animal would need 
to make contact with the giul in passing thiough the tunnel to the 
incentive bevond The gnd was divided into 3 sections along its 
Icngtli and each section supplied fiom independent curient soiiices 
Tins insuied that an animal would icccive a minimum of thicc 
shocks in ciossing tlic giid 

Some two months or moie of pieliminaiy tests weie nccessaiv to 
deteimine an optimum sticngth of shock foi use in tlic latei expeii- 
ment These tests weie made on monkeys of tlie same size as those 
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employed in the eypcuinciit piopei An oplimuni shock may he ic- 
gaidcd as one vvhicli is siifTiLiciitly to induce licsitation befoic 

crossing but not stiong enough lo inevcnt tiosslnp; In the List 
analysis, tlie evpeiimentcr must dcLide .m to the piecise shock to 
be used on the basis of .i laigc numhci of enipnical ohseivalions. 
The Jenkins elect! ical stinuil.ition system (1, I’lgnie 1!) was iitili/ed 
foi supplying the gi id 'U’ltli a v.iiicti' of «liocks fiom wiiich tlie 
selection could be made Tins system piovides elcctiical stimuli of 
known form, voltagCj and cuiient value ibioiiglumt a vciy wide 
range 'L'he shock finallv solectecl as tiu optnmmi ^\’,'is that given 
by a cuiient of 0 6 nnlllainiieies set at 600 volts, the CNteinal re¬ 
sistance being 1,000,000 ohms TCacli of tlie J monkci’s tested -vvoiild 
cioss the gild at this sticngth, the ciossing time vaiymg fiom 2 
seconds to 3 minutes 'I'he use of lugh voltage cuiient with Ingh 
c\teinal icsistancc, as indicated clsewhcic (2), is advisable in woik 
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of this sort, since it tends to decrease the influence of the factor of 
individual differences in skin resistance. 

The general procedure differed in numerous ways from that em¬ 
ployed in testing the white rat Each monkey was transferred from 
the vivarium to the experimental room in the carriage illustrated 
m Figure 2. This caniage was also used m returning the animal 
from the incentive compartment to the entrance compartment after 
a given test This proceduie eliminated all handling of the animals 
during the test. The monkeys were veiy tame and jumped into 
and out of the cairiage promptly whenever the expcrimentei raised 
the door. The chain worn in the living cage was unsnapped from 
the belt before taking them into the experimental room. Each ani¬ 
mal was allowed to become well adjusted to tlie apparatus and 
routine before being tested This period of adjustment (10-20 min¬ 
utes) continued from 1 to 4 days, and was considered complete when 
the animal acted promptly m jumping in and out of the carnage and 
in crossing the giid (no shock) when the opportunity presented. 
On the first day of the legular tests, the animal was allowed to cross 
the grid 4 times without shock before the first trial proper (with 
shock), on later test days the preliminary runs were reduced to 
two. These non-shock crossings seemed necessary because of the 
long hesitation of the animal at the beginning of the senes for a 
given day. 

The use of a test period of standard length was found to be im¬ 
practical with the monkey. The white rat reacts with fail prompt¬ 
ness and consistency so that the number of crossings within a stand¬ 
ard test period gives an excellent measure of strength of drive. 
The behavior of the monkey is much more variable and the time re¬ 
quired to shift an animal from the incentive compaitment to the en¬ 
trance compartment by the carriage device varied considerably It 
seemed best, therefore, to standardize the number of crossings re¬ 
quired and to take the score m terms of the time taken to cross 
the grid Obviously, a short crossing time indicates a strong drive 
under such a method of scoring The record of the crossing time 
was taken by means of a Bristol time recorder, one key being pressed 
when the door to the tunnel was opened and another when the 
animal reached the incentive compartment Opportunity to cross 
was limited to 300 seconds on each test, the animal being removed 
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from the entrance compartment after this period had elapsed and a 
failure recorded The number of approaches and contacts (partial 
crossings) on each test were recorded. As in the case of the rat, 
these scores apparently add nothing of value to the record and hence 
have not been included in this rcpoit. 

The 14 monkeys used m the experimental work proper ate listed 
in Table 1 Some of these were employed in Experiment I and 


TABLE 1 

Showing Si'x, Wnciir, and FsiiMATri) Age op hip Moniceys 


Monkey 

Sex 

Weight 
(02 ) 

Est age 
(mos ) 

A 

M 

137 

40 

B 

M 

148 

40 

C 

M 

133 

39 

D 

M 

146 

45 

E 

M 

138 

44 

F 

M 

135 

40 

G 

M 

124 

36 

H 

M 

149 

43 

U 

F 

107 

34 

S 

P 

151 

46 

u 

F 

141 

41 

w 

F 

133 

40 

X 

F 

112 

42 

y 

F 

146 

42 


others in Experiment II Since the conditions of tlicse two experi¬ 
ments differed in certain important respects, fuither details as to 
procedure will be discussed in connection with each separately. 


Experiment I. 

The aim was to determine the influence of the length of staiva- 
tion period on the strength of the hunger drive. The 3 males 
(D, r, G) and 2 females (U, W) employed were well adjusted to 
laboratory situations They had been used extensively m problem- 
box (1) and imitation apparatus (4) before being utilized in the 
present experiment. The fuithcr regular loutinc involved in the 
specific adjustment of each animal to the motivation appaiatus has 
already been desciibed above. The tests were carried out in the 
early afternoon The sevcr.al periods of starvation weie begun 
in each case immediately following the main meal of the day. Al- 
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though complete starvation was enforced during these periods, water 
was supplied twice daily to the cages The procedure differed from 
that used earlier in the white rat study (2) in that the one group 
was tested at all peiiods of starvation An interval of 4 days inter¬ 
vened, however, between these periods during which the monkeys 
were given their regular diet. This plan was used in order to mini¬ 
mize the possible cumulative effect of continued starvation. The 
incentive consisted of 2 raisms obtained by the monkey after each 
crossing of the grid. 

The results secuied are presented in Table 2 The aveiagc 


TABLE 2 

Showing the Crossing Time in Seconds for the Group (S Monkeys) aiter 
Different Periods of Starvation 


Crossing 

No 

S 

Av 

hra, 

Range 

24 hra 

Av Range 

36 lus 

Av Range 

48 

Av 

hrs. 

Range 

l 

80 

2-3S 

42 

2-11 

82 

2-18 

4 0 

3-S 

2 

41 

2-10 

40 

2-10 

54 

3- 9 

48 

3-9 

3 

48 

2-10 

28 

2- 5 

48 

2-10 

4.2 

2-9 

4 

77 

2-28 

52 

1-15 

52 

2-14 

44 

2-7 

5 

13 6 

2-79 

34 

2- 5 

48 

3-10 

4 8 

2-8 

6 

5 9 

2-13 

28 

2- 4 

40 

2- 8 

6.0 

3-11 

7 

92 

2-41 

16 0 

2-65 

5 0 

2-12 

7 0 

3-U 

8 

8 0 

2-26 

36 

2- 6 

26 

1- 4 

54 

3-14 

9 

64 

2-23 

40 

2-11 

40 

3- 7 

7 4 

3-14 

10 

10 0 

2-58 

34 

2- 5 

42 

2-11 

34 

3-S 

Average 

7 77 

2-35 

4 94 

1-65 

482 

1-18 

5.14 

2-14 


crossing time in seconds for the group is shown for each of the 10 
crossings required. On account of the small size of the group, 
the variability is indicated only roughly in terms of the range For 
the same reason, the averages cannot be taken too seriously and the 
conclusions drawn must he regarded as tentative On the whole, 
the data seem to show that the hunger drive is less strong after an 
8-houi starvation period than after the longer periods investigated. 
The average crossing time is about the same for the 24-, 36-, and 
48-hour starvation periods. The range is greatly reduced, however, 
in the case of the two longer periods. If the average for the 8-hour 
period be compared with the combined average for all longer inter¬ 
vals, the critical ratio is found to be 2.76. This means that there 
are 99.7 chances in 100 that the difference between the two averages 
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is greater than zero. The tentative conclusion can thus be drawn 
that the hunger drive is stronger after the longer periods of starva¬ 
tion than after the shorter (8 hours). 

It may be well to call attention to some of the shortcomings of 
the present experiment in the light of our earlier work on the Ob¬ 
struction apparatus (2) in which the white rat was employed. In 
the first place, the experiment was not carried far cnougli to deter¬ 
mine the length of starvation period associated with the optimum 
strength of hunger drive in the monkey In the second place, finan¬ 
cial considerations made it quite impossible to use equivalent groups 
for each starvation period. It was necessary to employ the same 
group of monkeys m testing the several periods of starvation. As 
will be shown latci, a senes of retests involves a cumulative adapta¬ 
tion to the giid. For this and other reasons, our earlier procedure 
of using equivalent groups for each drive condition tested is recom¬ 
mended for the monkey as for the rat. 

Experiment II 

The purpose of this experiment was to obtain some evidence as 
to the influence of electric shock on the monkey under conditions 
somewhat diffeicnt from Oiose used in the standard proccduie indi¬ 
cated above. It was hoped that these variations from the regular 
Obstruction-apparatus technique would throw some light upon the 
nature of the response elicited in connection with this method. The 
two main vaiiations will be discussed separately. 

Adaptation to the Standatd Shock The optimum shock as de¬ 
termined for use in Experiment I was used in the present connection, 
and the period of starvation was 8 hours throughout. The factor 
studied was the adaptation effect induced by continued retesting of 
the animals m the appaiatus under these conditions. The oiiglnal 
test, as well as each of the retests^ consisted of 15 crossings made at 
a single session. The sessions occurred at the rate of 1 per day 
except that a period of I week intervened between retests 4 and 5. 
The results for the 11 monkeys (5 males, 6 females) aie given in 
Table 3. As will be seen, the crossing time shows a gencial tendency 
to decrease in length through the scries of retests, Tins indicates 
that the monkey becomes adapted to the shock aftei repeated ciossings 
and exhibits less hesitation The amount of adaptation is quite 
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TABLE 3 

Showing the Crossin’c Time in Seconds on a Series of Retests 
(11 Monkeys) 



Av 

Male 

Range 

Av 

Female 

Range 

Combined 

Av Range 

Test 

3 7 

1- 41 

13 6 

1-184 

3 9 

1-184 

Retest 1 

8 2 

1-143 

71 

1-109 

77 

1-143 

Retest 2 

43 

1- 27 

95 

1- 98 

72 

1- 98 

Retest 3 

74 

1- 60 

62 

1- 34 

72 

1- 60 

Retest 4 

3 5 

1- 12 

53 

1- 28 

44 

1- 28 

Retest S 

3 4 

1- 21 

95 

1-158 

68 

1-158 

Retest 6 

3 1 

I- 30 

5.3 

1- 18 

42 

1- 30 

Retest 7 

2 8 

1- 23 

47 

1- 36 

3 9 

1- 36 

Retest 8 

2 9 

1- 55 

6 3 

1-121 

47 

1-121 

Retest 9 

27 

1- 15 

40 

1- 26 

3 4 

1- 26 

Average 

42 

1-143 

72 

1-184 

5 8 

1-184 


marked when a laige number of crossings (150 in this case) are in¬ 
volved The rise in value on letest 5 (combined average) would 
seem to show that this adaptation to the shock is paitially lost when 
an interval of 1 week intervenes between successive letests. These 
lesults tend to support the contention made above that equivalent 
groups should be employed in applying the Obstruction inethod to 
the monkey 

The ciossing time of the females is significantly longer than that 
of the males In fact the critical ratio of the diffeience (3 0 sec¬ 
onds) IS 5 22 T/i/s difference is based upon the recoids of only 
5 males and 6 females and may not be a true sex. difference. The 
two groups were similar in most respects, but, on the whole, the 
females weie somewhat lighter in weight than the males The 
aveiage weight of the males was 140.4 oz and that of the females 
131 7 oz This diffeience may have favored tlie males, since the 
effect of electric shock is known to be in part a function of the 
weight of the individual. The apparently greater sensitivity of the 
females to shock, as shown by long crossing time, may be due to the 
weight factor In any case, it would seem advisable to determine 
more specifically than was done here the weight-optimum shock re¬ 
lationship in applying the Obstruction method to monkeys 

The rank position of the several animals on the oiiginal test and 
the later retests is shown in Table 4 In computing such positions 
the rank of 1 was given to the shortest crossing-time score, etc. It 
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TABLE 4 

Showing the Rank Position of the Individuals on the Series of Retests 
IN Terms of Crossing Time in Seconds 



A 

B 

C 

P 

B 

Animal 

R S 

U 

W 

X 

Y 

Test 


1 

6 

4 

2 

8 

9 

S 

10 

7 

3 

Reteat 1 

9 

1 

7 

5 

10 

6 

11 

2 

8 

5 

4 

Reteat 2 

5 

3 

6 

7 

4 

2 

11 

9 

10 

8 

1 

Retest 3 

2 

9 

6 

7 

5 

3 

10 

8 


4 

1 

Retest 4 

4 

2 

5 

8 

6 

3 

10 

9 

7 


1 

Retest 5 

7 

1 

6 

4 

5 

8 

11 

9 

10 

3 

2 

Retest 6 

5 

1 

6 

7 

3 

4 

10 

9 

8 

2 

— 

Retest 7 

4 

1 

i 

10 

2 

9 

11 

6 

8 

1 

3 

Retest 8 

5 

1 

2 

9 

4 

3 

11 

6 

8 

7 

10 

Retest 9 

5 

1 

3 

10 

7 

9 

11 

4 

6 

8 

2 

Av rank 

5.1 

21 

5.2 

6.9 

48 

55 

10 5 

67 

8 3 

5.0 

3 0 


Blanks in tabic indicate that animal refused to work. 

Rank 1 is given to the lowest crossing score In terms of seconds. 


IS clear that the rate of adaptation arising from the scries of retests 
varied greatly from one monkey to another. Moreover, the rank 
positions on the original tests are not maintained with consistency 
on the later retests In fact, the rank correlation between position 
on the test and the positions on the 9 retests is only -|-.36. These 
results tend to confirm the conclusions drawn from the absolute 
scores presented in Table 3. 

Adaptation to a Progressively Increasing Shock. As commonly 
used, the Obstruction method calls for a constant and optimum shock 
Nevertheless, it seemed of interest to determine the influence of a 
varying shock upon the activity of crossing the grid. The current 
was raised fiom one crossing to another, through a senes of 20 
crossings, by increments of 10 per cent, as indicated m the second 
column of Table 5. The entire series of crossings occupied a single 
test period. The record for each animal in terms of the crossing 
time m seconds is given in Table 5. All but 3 of the 12 monkeys 
continued to cross, within the 300>second limit imposed, at the 30th 
trial (m.a., 7,93, 991.2v., ext. resist. 125,000 ohms) but these 
data were omitted from the table because of the difficulty of com¬ 
puting averages. The immediate adaptation to the shock was re¬ 
markably consistent in the case of some of the monkeys (Y, X, U, 
etc.) as shown by the short crossing time. It is evident that the 
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TABLE 5 


Showing ihe Effect of Gradual Increase of the Strength of Shock on 
THE Length of Crossing Time (in seconds) 


Cross 

No 

Milli- 

amps 

A 

B 

C 

D 

P 

G 

Animal 

H R 

U 

W 

X 

Y 

Av 

1 

0 50 

4 

2 

1 

6 

3 

2 

9 

4 

3 

10 

2 

2 

40 

2 

0 55 

6 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2 

9 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3,7 

3 

0 61 

3 

2 

2 

18 

2 

3 

16 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4.9 

4 

0 67 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

S 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

27 

5 

0 73 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

29 

6 

081 

22 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

9 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

50 

7 

0 89 

4 

1 

1 

22 

3 

2 

16 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

S 1 

8 

0 97 

9 

1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

7 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

34 

9 

1.07 

7 

1 

3 

S 

2 

3 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

36 

10 

1 18 

4 

1 

2 

18 

2 

3 

30 

2 

5 

S 

3 

2 

64 

U 

1 30 

17 

2 

1 

S 

3 

6 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

43 

12 

1,43 

3 

2 

13 

4 

2 

3 

12 

2 

4 

8 

2 

2 

47 

U 

1 57 

4 

1 

7 

n 

3 

1& 

42 

3 

2 

6 

4 

2 

87 

14 

1.73 

2 

4 

2 

11 

2 

6 

21 

55 

2 

6 

4 

2 

97 

15 

1 90 

12 

24 

5 

4 

71 

13 

18 

9 

3 

2 

4 

2 

13 9 

16 

2 09 

4 

84 

22 

3 

13 

14 

7 

31 

2 

4 

2 

2 

IS 7 

17 

2 30 

3 

61 

11 

4 

3 

7 

107 

116 

4 

7 

2 

2 

27 2 

18 

2 53 

4 

28 

2 

4 

3 

25 

29 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

9,3 

19 

2 78 

3 

57 

49 

4 

3 

8 

165 

10 

3 

8 

2 

2 

26.2 

20 

3 06 

3 

300 

2 

3 

3 

55 

133 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

42 6 


The calculated current was raised by increments of 101% through the 
senes of crossings The external resistance ran as follows crossings 1-8, 
1,000,000 ohms, crossings 9-16, 500,000 ohms, crossings 17-20, 250,000 ohms 
The voltage was adjusted between SOO-lOOO v so as to give the required 
ampere reading at a given resistance step. 


monkey becomes readily adapted to a very strong shock when the 
increments of current increase are relatively small. It should be 
stated, however, that the monkeys tested had already been used ex¬ 
tensively in various other situations m which shocks of moderate in¬ 
tensity had been employed. Doubtless this accounts in part for 
the ready adaptation of the anima ls to the higher degrees of shock 
included in our series. 

Comparisons 

Little IS known at present regarding the relative ability of in¬ 
dividual monkeys on different types of task The project (see foot¬ 
note p 126) earned on in the Columbia laboratory during the past 
seYeral years makes a few such comparisons possible Scores were 
obtained on 10 monkeys for the following 3 or more less distinct 
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types of task (1) Jenkins problem box, (2) Warden Duplicate- 
Cage imitation apparatus, and (3) Obstruction apparatus, hiinger- 
diivc. The tests weie carried out in the order here indicated The 
scores for the 10 monkeys are given in Table 6. The hunger-drive 


TABLE 6 

Showing Relation dctwecn Drive Score (8 hrs starvapion) and Ratings 
ON Prodlem-box and Imitation Tests 


Monkey 

Drive 

(hunger) 

Problem box 
(limits) 

Imitation 

(immediate) 

B 

I 3 sec 

12 steps 

17 cases 

E 

I 4 

12 

17 

A 

41 

22 

IS 

D 

46 

3 

12 

U 

S 9 

4 

17 

C 

79 

3 

18 

X 

IS 1 

8 

15 

R 

161 

2 

23 

S 

18 5 

3 

0 

W 

22 6 

4 

18 

Rank correl Drive 

Problem box 

+ 63 


Drive 

Imbntion 

— 11 


Pioblem box Imitntion 

— 17 


In computing the above correlations, the following scores were given 
the rank of 1, Drive—shortest crossing time; problem bov'—largest number 
of steps on Jenkins' apparatus, Imitation—largest number of cases of im¬ 
mediate imitation on Warden Duplicate-Cage apparatus 

score IS based upon the 8-hour starvation period and hence is not 
the maximum value for this drive. The problem-box score is the 
number of steps that the animal could learn in the Jenkins apparatus 
(1). The imitation score represents the number of cases of im¬ 
mediate imitation on the Duplicate-Cage apparatus (4). Since only 
10 individuals arc included in the comparisons, merely tentative con¬ 
clusions can be drawn. 

The rank correlation between the drive score and the problem- 
box scoic is positive but not very high ’(-|-.63). The degree of hun¬ 
ger was that resulting from an 8-hour starvation period in both tests 
Perhaps the correlation would have been higher if the optimum star¬ 
vation period (not yet determined) had been employed in botli sit¬ 
uations. In any case, there would seem to be a fairly important re¬ 
lationship between strength of hunger drive and the ability to form 
a complex pattern of response in the Jenkins apparatus The imi- 
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tation score gives a small negative correlation with both of the other 
test scores. It is obvious that strong arousal and persistence were 
not required in the imitation test, since only 60 seconds were allowed 
in which to act. This further comparison corroborates the conclu¬ 
sion previously drawn (4) that observational learning is markedly 
different in type from the usual trial-and-error activity of a problem 
bov. Perceptual capacity rather than persistent activity is the im¬ 
portant thing in the imitative solutions of problems 
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UNE fiTUDE PRfiLIMINAIRE DE L’IMPULSION PE EAIM CHEZ 
LE SINGE RHESUS 

(Riaumf) 

Cette 6tudc repr^sente le premier essai pour etendre I'emploi de la 
mdthode d’Obstruction de Columbia au singe On appuie principalement 
dans ce rapport preliminaire sur le processus plutdt que sur les vrais re- 
sultats Dans la premiere experience il s’agit de la mesure de la force 
de I’impulsion de faim apr^s 8, 24, 36, et 48 heurea sans nournture La 
plus courte peiiode sans nournture a produit une plus faible impulsion, 
en termes du temps du traversement, que lea plus longues p^riodea On 
n’a pas determine la relation optimum entre 1*impulsion et le manque de 
nournture On n'a pu arnver .4 d’autres conclusions parce qu'on n’a 
pas employ^ la mithode des groupes iquivalents Dans I'expfirience 2, 
on a montr^ que les singes s’adaptent facilement au choc optimum quand 
lU subissent uti nouveau test chaque jour pendant quelque temps Ils 
s’adaptent facilement aussi i des chocs tris s6veres quand on fait monter 
la valeur du courant par des croissances de 10 pour cent dans line s^rie 
de 20 traversements donn^e ik une p4iiode de travail On a trouv6 une 
correlation de range de -1-0,63 entre le resultat de I’impulsion de faim 
(8 heures sans nournture) et le risultat des limitcs dans la boite it prob- 
iemes de Jenkins comme d^termini par Fjeld (1) Le rfisultat de I’lmpul- 
sion de faim et le idsultat de la boite i piobUmes ont raontrl une petite 
correlation negative avec tin resultat de I’lmitation immediate comme d^- 
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termin^e par la m^thode des Cages Doubles (4) On a basi cea cor¬ 
relations sur les resultata de 10 amges seulemcnt On suggere que la 
capacite d'observer plutfit que \'activit6 peisistaJ^te eat impoitantc pour 
I'imitation reusaie 

Warden et Jackson 


EIN VORSTUDIUM DES HUNGERTRIEBES BEIM RHESUS AFPEN 

(Rcferat) 

Dieses Studium stellt der erste Vcrsuch dar, die Columbia Itindcrnis- 
methode beim Affen anzuwenden Die Ilauptbetonung in diesem Vor* 
bencht wlrd aiif das Verfahren elier als auf die tataachlichcn Ergebnisae 
gclegt. Das erste Experiment beschaftigt sich nut der Mesgung des Hun- 
gertnebes nach 3,24,3€ und 48 Stunden der Futtercntzichung. Die kleinere 
periode der Futterentziehnng ergab einen schwacberen Tneb in bezug aui 
die Zeit des Laufens als die langeren Penoden. Das gunstigste Tneb* 
Hungervcrhdltnis wurdc nicht erfahren Weitere Schlilsse konnten nicht 
gezogen werden, well die Methode der gleiclien Gruppen nicht verwandt 
V/utde It\ Experiment 2 wurde nachgewiesen, dass die Affen aich achnell 
nn den gunstigsten elektnschen Schlag anpassen, wenn sie eine Zeitlang 
JedenTagwiedergepruftwurden. Auch paasten sicsichsclmell an aclu starke 
elektrische Schlage, wenn der Stromwert durch Zunahmen von 10 Prozent 
bei emer Reihe von 20 Lanfen, die bci elner Arbeitspenode gcmacht wur- 
den, erhoht wird, Eine Rangkorrclatlon von -1-0,63 zwischen dem Hun- 
gertnebwert {8 Stunden Fuitcrcntzichung) und den Grenzenwert bei dem 
Jenkins Problemkasten, wie Fjeld (1) ihii bestimmt hat, zeigte alch So- 
tvohl der Hungertnebwert wie der Problemkastcnwcrt zeigtcn eine kleine 
negative Korrelation mit dem soiortigen Nachahmungswert. der durch die 
Doppelkafigmethode bestimmt wurde (4) Diese Korrelationcn fussten 
fluf den Werten von nur 10 Affen. Es wird vorgcschlagen, dass die Bco- 
bachtungafahigkeit eher ala die beharrliche Tntigkeit wichtig filr erfol* 
greiche Naebahmung sei 

Warden und Jackson 



AN ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN FORMS OF SO-CALLED 
"NERVOUS HABITS” IN YOUNG CHILDREN* 

From the Department of Home Economics arid Household Administration, 
University of Chicago 


Helen Lois Koch 


Introduction 

Terminology. The fact that so much disagreement exists in re¬ 
gard even to the name appropriate for the ob 3 ects of this study 
attests to our lack of understanding of their nature or significance. 
The terms "automatism,” "nervous habit,” "tic,” "mannerism,” 
"habit spasm,” and "idiosyncrasy” have all been applied. Each des¬ 
ignation carries certain implications which are, doubtless, question¬ 
able The label, "movement mannerism,” probably commits us to 
least regarding the nature of the act itself or its causes, and hence 
IS perhaps the most defensible at this stage Since, however, the 
appellation, "nervous habit,” more successfully conveys to the aver¬ 
age reader an idea of the phenomena we are exploring, we have used 
It in the title of this paper with the qualifying “so-called.” We 
maintain, however, that the relation, or degree of relation, to ner¬ 
vousness of some at least of the behavior patterns we are focusing 
upon needs to be demonstrated. We even question the second mem¬ 
ber of the label, for we do not know how nearly invariable, fre¬ 
quent, or automatic an adjustment must be to deserve the designa¬ 
tion, "habit.” 

The problems we have set for ourselves, to state them briefly, are 
as follows' 

1. The development and testing for reliability of a technique 
for describing the relative frequency with which young children tend 
to indulge m a variety of classes of, superficially at least, simple, pat¬ 
terned, biief, moie or less individual, body-directed adjustments To 
say these are purposeless, automatic, or liabitual carries us beyond 
limits which OUT observations justify 

•Accepted for publication by Coil Murchison of the Editorial Board and 
received in the Editorial Office, June 8, 1934 
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2 The determination of the relative stability of the behavior 
tendencies under consideration. 

3. An investigation of the relationship of the ficqucncy of the 
mannerisms noted to variables such as certain socially significant be¬ 
havior trends, paiticular home conditions and attitudes, sex, age, 
IQ, and type of situation under which tlie subjects arc observed. 

4 An analysis by the Thurstonc multiple factor mctliod (8) of the 
inter-mdex correlations in ordei to discovei whetliei there is any 
evidence justifying the assumption of such a general factor as ner¬ 
vousness ^ 


Method 

Categories. The specific response patterns we chose to analyse 
and the classification scheme employed weie rathei aibitranly de¬ 
termined. We had in mind in our selection acquiring data con¬ 
cerning forms of behavior frequently refcired to as “nervous habits,” 
as well as upon other equally obvious and seemingly parallel types 
usually neglected. 

Eleven classes of activities covering a considciable range of pat¬ 
terns were studied They included such as the subsequent* blink¬ 
ing vigorously (employing clearly moie tlian the orbicularis ocuh 
muscle) or rubbing the eyes, standing on the sides of the feet; play¬ 
ing with the fingers, manipulating the scalp oi haii, sucking, biting, 
or chewing on things not intended for consumption; rubbing the 
ears, handling or wrinkling the nose, squirming or tugging non- 
manually at clothing (labelled "corporal-mass”), sniffing (labelled 
“respiratory”), masturbating cither by means of manual stimulation 
Of thigh rubbing, and finally, stroking or handling in a definite, lim¬ 
ited, body-directed way some part of the corpus other tlian those 
already specified in the other categories (labelled “corporal-lim¬ 
ited”) As must be apparent, we tended, in general, to put into 
one class adjustments to which it seemed the major stimulus might 
be received from a particulai pait of the anatomy, though wc make 
no pretense of being sure of the locus of tlie focal phases of tlie con¬ 
ditions antecedent to the responses vve were studying. Squirming 
or tugging at clothing is somewhat in contiast with the other catc- 


Thi8 part of the study will be reported m a accond paper 
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gones in that mass activity, rather than the more circumsciibed, gen¬ 
erally was characteristic of the adjustment. The category, corporal- 
limited, differs still more fiom the others m that we used it as a 
sort of catch-.'tll. What effects the fineness or lack of fineness in 
our classification scheme has engendered, wc do not know 

A number of oui activity groups were so defined as to include 
mannerisms involving the use of the hands. This, for a time, was 
a matter of some concern to us, since an individuals score for a cate¬ 
gory was to be determined merely by the number of maniien'sms 
noted during 400 half-minutes The employment of the hands m 
the relief of discomforts in various paits of the body was so nearly 
tlic rule, however, we feared if we limited our consideration to the 
handling of a limited part of tlic anatomy, that much that was of 
significance to us would be overlooked To have included all man¬ 
ual activities would, on the other hand, have embraced too much. 
Of course a zero score, it should be remembered, was possible for any 
period of time and fiequently occurred Not only, moreover, could 
several parts of the body be manipulated by the human child, since 
It has two hands, but also the interval of observation was long 
enough for an individual to indulge in several foims of quite di¬ 
verse manual manipulations. In the light of these considerations 
we liave felt it safe to continue with categories in which the response 
patteins might oveilap, in that the same body member could be em¬ 
ployed Some of our categories wc have defined in such a way, how¬ 
ever, as to avoid involving the manual members in the response 
Standing on the sides of the foot, squirming, and sniffing are cases 
in point. When questions arise which may be complicated by the 
possible overlap just mentioned, a special analysis will be made of 
the non-controversial cases. 

As has been previously stated, we make no claims with respect 
to the automatic nature of the phenomena we observed We choose 
merely to observe the lelative frequency with which certain parts 
of tile anatomy were involved in a limited range of body-directed ad¬ 
justment patterns in children Habitualness may be defined, per¬ 
haps, m terms of our frequency counts, but we confess we could see 
no wav of getting a clue in regard to the purposefulness of each act 
or to the newness or vividness of the stimuli which set oft each ad¬ 
justment 
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Siibjects. Our S's were 46 nursery-school children. The age range 
m the gioup at the beginning of the investigation was from 21 to 58 
months; and the number of boys and girls was, respectively, 21 and 
25 Tliese S’s were probably generally more than normally well 
adjusted and also above the average in both physical and socio-econ¬ 
omic status They came mainly from homes where the wage earner 
belongs to the professional or business-executive class. Hence, as 
fai as some of the issues in. our problem arc conccincd, the group 
may be considered lather liomogeneous. Such a state of affairs 
would tend to favor low correlations 

Being naive and accustomed to having many peisons around, the 
children gave the observci little heed The observation period at 
any one time being brief, moreover, our S’s would be unlikely to 
realize that they were the objects of our .attention. This fact but¬ 
tresses our opinion that the behavior samples wc have are not colored 
strongly by self-consciousness stimulated by tlie experimenter. 

PiQcedtire. We received our iiispiiation with respect to observa¬ 
tion method largely from Olson’s (7) work, Questioning, however, 
hjs procedure of taking time samples in immediate succcbsion and of 
giving each sample an all-or-none score, we chose to observe our S’s 
during 400 half-minute units, only one minute, “with some excep¬ 
tions, being the length of the sample obtained foi a single day. Our 
observations extended, consequently, over the best part of eight 
months—a fact which would emphasize in our returns the relation¬ 
ships existing between the more stable influences and would tend 
to reduce the size of many of our correlations. Deviations from 
the piocedure of gathering daily one-mmutc samples were necessary 
because of the exigencies that invariably arise when one is working 
with young human subjects 

Scorhiff The S’s scoie foi any one movement mannerism was 
the number of times the pattern was executed during 400 observa¬ 
tion periods. The two half-minute obseivation units taken on a 
single day weie scpaiated widely m time, and the order of focusing 
upon the subjects systematically rotated, as far as that was possible. 
The observations were distributed, moicover, so as to yield 100 half¬ 
minute samples of behavioi foi each of the following activities, 
frecv play indoors, free play outdoois, directed play or circle work 
indoors, and routines, such as washing the hands and taking off or 
putting on wraps. 
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Observers. Two 0*s underwent a six-weeks period of training 
for their task. Since flat disagreements after training were rather 
few, when the more skillful of the two O's was able to record 85 to 
100 per cent of the happenings both observed, then one O was given 
the sole responsibility for making the records This O was Miss 
Helen Streit, and of her skill and devotion we would make acknowl¬ 
edgment here. 

Results 

Rehabiltiy of Measures. The reliability of our measures we at¬ 
tempted to test by correlating the scores made during odd- and even- 
numbered observation periods. These coefficients are given in Table 
1. Some confidence in the measures seems warranted; for when 
the Spearman-Brown corrections have been applied, -f.77 is the 
magnitude of the lowest reliability coefficient and -{• 98 the highest 
Eight of the 11 are 4* or above * 

Stability of Measures What is probably more significant is the 
fact that the correlations between measures based on the perform¬ 
ance of the children during the first and last half of the year are 
in some cases of considerable size (See Table 1.) The coefficients 
range from -f 30 to 4—91. 9 of the II being + 49 or greater. 

These results, in view of the general homogeneity of the group and 
the fact that the children were growing rapidly, suggest that we aie 
dealing, in the mam, with rather stable behavior casts and are jus¬ 
tified in applying the designation, "movement mannerism,” to at least 
most of the phenomena being investigated 

Sex Differences Our understanding of these mannerisms will 
probably be most effectively furthered if we consider first their rela¬ 
tion to some of the variables mentioned earlier Believing that phy¬ 
sical structure—long or unruly hair, for example—might have an 
effect upon mannerism frequency, we asked ourselves whether the 
sexes differed; and if they did, whether the differences were limited 
to certain patterns or appeared m all. We grant, of course, that 
the dissimilarities that e;^ist between the two sexes may not be func¬ 
tions of obvious structural disparities. A study of the sex-group 

‘We wish to acknowledge the generous assistance given in the statistical 
work of the study by Mr William J C. Koch and Mr William Langen- 
bach 
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TABLE 1 

RBLiADiLiTV Coefficients (Altbrnatf Observations) and Correlations 
Between Scores Based on the First and Second Halves of the 
Behavior Sample 


Behavior 

pattern 

Reliability 
coefficients 
(alternate 
observation, 
Spearman* 
Brown cor¬ 
rection) 

Correlations 
between scores 
based on first 
and second 
halves of the 
behavior sample 

Geoital 

+ 842 

+ .300 

Pedal 

898 

528 

Ocular 

771 

569 

Caputal-hirautal 

834 

.330 

Corporal-mass 

864 

.689 

Oral 

.953 

,723 

Nasal 

853 

624 

Aural 

982 

913 

Digital 

788 

490 

Corporal-hmited 

846 

.524 

Respiratory 

787 

.569 

Physical attack 

853 

606 

Verbal attack 

863 

690 

Remote attack 

545 

376 

Refuse and ignore 

797 

485 

Ignore request 

Non-participation in formal 

743 

.635 

group work 

.863 

629 

Talk about self 

908 

770 

Make much noise 

878 

572 

Act silly, grimace, swagger 

872 

492 

Cry, scream, whine 

.837 

600 

Flit 

525 

2J0 

Pout, sulk 

Play alone 

847 

482 

737 

611 

Day dream 

662 

476 

Watch others 

927 

793 

Do as others do 

811 

539 

Comply with requests 

715 

495 


averages (see Table 2) reveals that the boys tended significantly 
more strongly toward mastmbatory activities than did the girls, while 
the latter exceeded the former in scalp or hair manipulation These 
findings are in line with our theory that local irritations and pcii- 
pheral structuial differences may be pivots on which much turns. It 
is significant, on the other hand, since tbeie aie no obvious digital 
differences between tlie sexes, that finger play is found more fre- 
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TABLE 2 


Sex Differences in Mean Number or Mannerisms for an Individual 


Mannerism 

Mean 

Boy 

<r dial 

Mean 

Girl 
a dist 

Critical 

ratio 

Genital 

2.31 

3 3S 

78 

45 

+2 

07 


2 98 

3 74 

3 02 

3 60 

— 

04 

Ocular 

4-07 

4 90 

3.42 

1 90 

-f 

54 

Hirautal-caputal 

1 79 

1.28 

8 62 

5 60 

—5 

64 

Corporal-mass 

114 90 

25 45 

113 90 

23 40 

-f 

14 

Oral 

104 6S 

32 85 

101 50 

41.20 

H- 

29 


8 02 

4 95 

9 86 

8 04 

— 

95 


1,60 

1 06 

142 

7 93 

—1 

13 

Digital 

57 2S 

14 75 

65 10 

1675 

—1 

69 

Corporal-limited 

Respiratory 

29 00 

14 96 

27 88 

12 34 

-+- 

27 

83 

2 12 

122 

I IS 

+ 1 

22 


quently among girls Perhaps the more sedentary pursuits or great¬ 
er inhibition of the latter are responsible for the finding, or even a 
greater tendency toward the neurotic disposition which clinicians 
are wont to empliasize when discussing tlie etiology of “nervous hab¬ 
its ” At this stage choice between these hypotheses is unwarranted. 

Situation It lias been alleged that restraint favors mannerisms 
On this allegation wc hoped to shed light by observing the children 
in types of situations which varied partly in the amount of freedom 
they permitted 

We obtained 100 half-minutc samples of the behavior of each 
ciiild duiing each of the following kinds of activities* free play in¬ 
doors, free play outdoors, controlled play indoors, and routines, sudi 
as washing, dressing, and undressing This classification we thought 
would thiow into lelicf, m addition to other effects, those due to 
differences in degiec of freedom. The average number of each of the 
movement mannerisms shown by a child during each of the activities 
IS presented in Table 3, where aie given also various measures of 
dispersion. 

Only in the case of scalp and hair manipulation and sniffing did 
the mannerisms occur less frequently in indoor controlled play than 
in the other activities The indoor controlled play is, undoubtedly, 
the most lestramiiig, as it fiequcntly entails sitting quietly in more 
or less crowded quaitcrs, and listening, as well as following direc¬ 
tions Such a finding is in keeping with the belief that stimuli set, 
up impulses winch must find a motor outlet; and if they cannot 
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effect this in purposeful acts involving the body grossly, they will do 
so in more or less irrelevant activity. It is even probable that of¬ 
fenses against tlie ego which occasion emotional upsets occur more 
often in controlled play than in the other activities And lastly, the 
hypothesis is also tenable that attention is less dynamically held by 
the games dictated by the teacher and thus is focused moie readily 
upon minor body irritations. These thiec concepts are veiy differ¬ 
ent. Since they are not mutually exclusive, all may apply. 

Of the exceptions to the general trend described m the preceding 
paragraph it is not difficult to give a reasonable interpretation. The 
greater range of tempeiature stimulations out-of-doors than indoors 
doubtless aiouses to a greater degree the secretory mechanisms of the 
nasal mucosa. The sniff, especially in young children, is a means of 
adjusting to a serous or mucous flow, as handkerchiefs are none too 
popular. That head and hair manipulation should also have been 
greater out-of-doors than indoois may have been due to the disar¬ 
ranging of the hair by the wind oi the greater strenuousness of the 
outdoor play. 

The comparison of fiee play indoors and out is anothei one which 
should expose tlie effect of Inhibition, both physical and social To 
assume that the differences between the two activities he largely in 
the measure of restiaint imposed by the physical enviionment rather 
than the social is probably not correct, for effort must necessarily be 
directed toward the piotection of the nursery building when the 
children are indoois Tins would lesult in more interference from 
adults There would, moreover, be more crowding indoors—a con¬ 
dition with social lamifications 

At any rate, we note, as we expected, fewer mannerisms in the 
outdoor flee play than in*the indoor, with the exception of the res¬ 
piratory and ocular. In the case of the exceptions the critical ratios 
are not laige Ocular stimulation, like the nasal, may be somewhat 
greater out-of-doors, because of the more extensive range there of 
light and temperature variables as well as the greater likelihood of 
getting iintating substances into the eyes. Throwing dirt and sand 
IS a favoiite occupation of pieschooleis 

The avciage number of manneiisms observed for a child during 
the flee play activities indoois is piobably reliably gieater than that 
obseived during routine activities in the case of the categories labelled 
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corporal-mass, oral, digital, genital, and corporal-limited—a finding 
tiiat, in the light of any theory of etiology expressed in terms of so¬ 
cial interference, would seem queer The toll for the former type 
of situation with respect to eye adjustments is, however, conspicu-' 
ously less than the latter. These finding are congruent with the 
hypothesis previously set forth; ie, that some of the phenomena un¬ 
der consideration are associated with passivity. Carrying through 
routines usually involves well-directed purposeful body activity of a 
gross, and in the main not unpleasant, sort and hence is likely to 
exercise a more powerful control of attention than does free play 
indoors. That the eye adjustments should show a trend contrary 
to the other mannerisms may again be due to specific situational fea¬ 
tures—the danger, for example, in washing and dressing, of getting 
something in the eyes. It is interesting, in connection witli our at¬ 
tention and extent of body involvement theories, that during rou¬ 
tines, m contrast \vith free play outdoors where activities tend to 
be the most vigorous, dynamic and objectively directed, significantly 
more head, body, and nose mannerisms weic disclosed, but fewer of 
the oral. The oral adjustments may fail to conform because of 
their more clearly recognized satisfaction-producing character. 
Where choice of activity is allowed, as it is in free play, oral pleas¬ 
ures may be sought. 

Numerous other specific comparisons we might make, but it seems 
clear that type of activity, with all that that involves in tlic way of 
restraint, mind set, unique stimulations, and grossness of adjustments 
permitted, has a significant effect upon the frequency with which cer¬ 
tain movement mannerisms are displayed. This finding has a bear¬ 
ing, among other problems, on the one of behavior sampling. Man¬ 
nerisms geneially occur with greater frequency in indoor play than 
outdoor, and in controlled play than in free. Whether the eftect of 
the situation varies also from individual to individual it did not seem 
feasible to attempt to determine with our data, for in the case of 
some of the categories the scatter of the measures was too small to 
justify any correlations 

Parental Attitudes To assess the hypothesis that iiiitability of 
parents favors the development of "nervous habits” m children— 
though we grant that any association of irritability in parents and 
mannerisms in their children may be mediated by genetic mechanisms 
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instead of tutorial or mteipersonal —we correlated the scores made 
by the parents of our subjects on. the Cason Inventory of Common 
Annoyances with the children’s rankings on the basis of the various 
mannerism counts (see Table 4). Since only 23 of the fathers and 26 
of the mothers filled out the Inventory, the dangei of large sampling 
errors in our data must not be overlooked W^hat the Inventoiy actually 
measures, moreover, is a question of significance Elsewheie (6) we 
have indicated out belief tl\at it describes more effectively conscien¬ 
tiousness or loyalty to out social forms than it does the kind of ex¬ 
plosiveness some have in mind when they think of irritability. At 
any rate, whatever the paients’ reports of themselves gauge, this 
seems relatively unrelated to the raannciisms obseived, except m the 
case of the girls The more annoyed or conscientious mothers tended 
to have the daughters who “fussed” most with their head and hair, 
and played most with their fingeis. These relationships we might 
have anticipated 

Attending to the categories treated separately for the sexes,® we 
observe that there is a more marked relation between the parent’s an¬ 
noyance score and the mannerism count for the offspring if they are 
girls than if they are boys. We note also that, slight though it is, 
there is a somewhat more consistent tendency toward a positive re¬ 
lationship than negative in all of our data—a trend which would 
lend some suppoit to the theories stated earlier. 

Home Conditions. Among the home conditions investigated in 
relationship to mannerism frequency were number of sibs, number 
in the household, number of occupants for a room m the house, and 
number of residences the child had occupied since biith, (See Table 
4.) Such an inquiry, it was thought, might shed light on the effect 
of crowding, competition, extent of social experience, and instability 
of residence with its attendant possibility of social insecurity. 

Not surprisingly, because of the multidimensionality of the vari¬ 
ables of concein to us, none of them correlated to any very marked 
degree with the mannerism counts. The item, number of playmates, 

“Only in the case of tbe categones in which the sexes seem to differ sig¬ 
nificantly have correlations been computed for each of the sexes separately 
When, moreover, the reliability coefficients indicate that foi a given sex 
group any measure is grossly unreliable, we have thought it valueless to 
present any coefficients involving the undependable index This will be oui 
policy throughout the report 
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yielded usually a positive coefficient and several that ■were over -j-.SO. 
With the sign of the coefficients the reverse of that which the theory 
of social inexperience would lead \is to expect, we were stimulated 
to surmise that age was the variable largely lesponsible for the pic¬ 
ture we saw. Partialing out age, however, altered the correlations 
very little, even increasing several We are, hence, inclined to lend 
credence to the view that a large number of playmates may result 
in much competition and strain which in turn may provoke manner¬ 
isms or excess movements 

In contrast to what obtains in the case of playmates, the more sibs 
and the more persons there are in the household, the fewer tend to be 
the mannerisms, it seems. The tendency is reasonably consistent, 
though the individual correlations are small. If they have any sig¬ 
nificance, we confess we find it difficult to harmonize the findings 
relative to sibs and playmates. 

ConsHpation Index To probe further into the theory that emo¬ 
tional tension favors automatisms, wc attempted to discover whether 
mannerism frequency and constipation are related, the latter being 
suggested often as a consequence of inner disturbances of more than 
the normal order Cannon, for instance, maintains that fear and 
anger tend to reduce gastro-intcstmal motility We devised a consti¬ 
pation index based on the parents’ report (1) of the general consist¬ 
ency of the child’s stools, (2) the frequency of the latter’s bowel 
movements, and (3) the frequency with which laxatives were used as 
well as attention given to a laxative diet. The index is crude It 
IS, in the first place, founded on the parents’ report, which, in turn, 
IS based upon impression rather than upon a day-by-day record. We 
could, however, see little motivation for falsifying the report; and 
the data called for seemed simple enough and sufficiently well known 
to cause the account rendered to be reasonably accurate. We took 
the parents’ check lists and gave each checking a numerical value, a 
four-point rating scale being used for each of the items, frequency 
and consistency of the stools, and frequency of the use of laxatives. 
These ratings were given equal weight and merely summed, thus re¬ 
sulting in a final index whose possible range was from 0 to 12. This 
measure, crude though it is, yields with few exceptions positive cor¬ 
relations with the mannerism scores (see Table 5), only the coeffi¬ 
cients involving the total score for the boy's group and the oral 
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Total mannerisms (total) —053 + 475 —037 + 077 + 1S3 + 070 —.024 
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manipulation score (total group) being large enough, however, to be 
taken seriously. The data, then, while they present no unassailable 
proof of the doctrine that mannerisms are end products of such in¬ 
ternal commotion as would interfere with gastro-intcstinal motility, 
are at least not at odds tvith the theory. Nor are they out of line 
with the hypothesis that passivity, which favors mannerisms, is also 
a condition favoiable to the development of constipation 

Skin Resistance Phenomena. To uncover if possible the lelation- 
ship between our mannerism data and certain vlsccial patterns other 
than those reflected in constipation, we arranged to observe various 
skin resistance phenomena for each child m our group under a stand¬ 
ard set of stimuli. (See Table 5.) 

The children were brought to the laboratory by the same attend¬ 
ant, an individual whom they all knew well Their shoes and stock¬ 
ings were removed and their feet brushed with alcohol Then for 
approximately 10 minutes the attendant read them certain stories, 
thus allowing for some recovery from the activity m which the child 
was engaged before coming to the laboratory. 

Electrodes of the type described by Darrow^ were employed. One 
was fitted to the sole of one foot and the other below the knee on the 
back of the corresponding leg Placing the children in a high chair 
with a specially devised foot rest enabled us to minimize movements 
during the test In order, however, to have a record of this vari¬ 
able, one O, using a code, described theieby movement in any one of 
the grosser anatomical parts. She also obtained a record of the tem¬ 
perature, humidity, barometric pressure, as well as the child’s tem- 
peratuie 

Two similai seiies of 15 stimuli weie administered, the senes being 
separated in time anywhere from a week to a month. Irregularities 
in the interval weie due to illness of the children, dropping out of 
school, the teimination of the session, etc. For most of the S’s, how- 
evei, the senes weie separated by about 4 weeks. The O who 
brought the children to the laboiatoiy and read stones to them, pre¬ 
liminary to the lecord taking, gave the stimuli, while another O man¬ 
aged the apparatus which was not in the room that housed the child. 

The stimuli consisted of showing the child himself in mirrors of 
two sizes, sounding a klaxon or whistle on 3 different occasions, 
blowing a spiay of cold water or placing a cube of ice briefly against 
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the back oi the neck, showing a candy rabbit or some cookies but 
Withholding them, showing an auto, or a ball attached to an elastic, 
and promising these as rewards at the end of the experiment, pre¬ 
senting some perfume or a perfumed flowei to be smelled, threaten¬ 
ing to tip or push the chair over, piaismg or kissing the child, tickling 
the lips or soles of the feet, brushing a plate or a hand before the 
eyes, threatening with a rubbei band or small gun, announcing the 
end of the performance. Among the stimuli we planned to include 
about an equal number of pleasant and unpleasant, though, of course, 
what 18 pleasant or unpleasant depends upon the mind set of the in¬ 
dividual—something not within our control directly. The metliod 
of exposing the stimuli and tlicir timing were standardized as far as 
possible, as were also the comments made. The stimuli were pre¬ 
sented at the rate of one every half minute, except when deviations 
from this schedule, it seemed, would save the major values. 

The child's general reactivity was estimated by averaging his 
standard scores for each of the 30 stimuli Skin resistance decrease 
was measured m terms of the distance, described in lOOO-ohm units, 
from the base to the peak of the cuive resulting from stimulation. 
The 1000-ohm scale was registered on the film at the beginning and 
end of each session. Relative recovery was defined as the ratio of 
the recovery in ohms during the three-second period after the peak 
of the curve had been reached and the total resistance decrease caused 
by the stimulus Our procedures are patterned after those of Dar- 
row (2, 3, 4, 5). 

To give a picture of resistance level, the level of the resistance be¬ 
fore each stimulus was noted. These were aveiaged separately for 
Series I and II. 

There were many variables we feel we could not control ade¬ 
quately The temperature of the room could not be kept entirely 
constant, and this variable, we have discovered, correlates with extent 
of change in skin resistance. Some of the children, moreover, moved 
m spite of our efforts In these cases we compromised with our inten¬ 
tion of keeping the interval between stimuli constant and waited 
until the child was quiet before we exposed him to the next stimulus. 
Even, then he sometimes moved before the reaction was completed. 
Occasionally we had to talk to a child, our silence in the face of 
persistent queries causing more difficulty than a brief noncommital 
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comment. The children, furthermore, came to the laboratory with 
different degree of apprehensiveness, some being more familiar with 
our quarters than others, though all had had some pleasant contact 
with them before the experiment was begun. The sampling of 
stimuli may not have been extensive enough. Preliminary to the 
session the children were not doing the same thing Whether the 
ten-minute rest pciiod we used was sufficient to permit recovery from 
the effect of previous activities we are not sure, but a longer interval 
introduced the problem of keeping tlie child quiet While this is a 
formidable list of difficulties, most of them did not obtain in the 
case of a fair piopoition of our subjects We nevei failed to be 
surprised at the degree to which the youngsters accepted the experi¬ 
mental situation and did what they weie told to do By reciting 
our difficulties, however, we hope to avoid giving the impression that 
negative results prove there aie no relationships of significance to be 
revealed by our general method if contiols could be made more 
satisfactory Any association we may uncover will, then, have to 
show above these variables and hence, we believe, will have to be of 
considerable size. 

In the case of the boys viitually nothing of interest is noted in 
the correlations between our skin resistance measuies and the items, 
genital and digital Focusing on the girls, we note what seems to be 
a dependable negative correlation between relative decrease in skin 
resistance and finger play This result is congruent with the theory 
that ascendance is positively associated with lelatively large resistance 
changes, if we aie coriect in our inteipictation of evidence which 
has seemed to indicate an association of the more in ti overted trend 
in behavior with a tendency to indulge m finger play. 

In the categories wheie it appealed safe to use the whole group 
for deriving the coiielations, we discoveied nothing of significance 
with respect to resistance deciease except, peihaps, a negative asso¬ 
ciation with lespiratoiy manneiisnns. With the measure of relative 
recovery a tendency toward ear play seems positively coirelated, 
whereas the count dcsciiptive of the tendency to stroke the body is 
negatively related In the main, these data on skin resistance chai- 
acteristics yield little that is staitling; but such associations as seem 
wortliy of comment are at least not out of line with the findings of 
other workers 
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IQ. Correlating the manireiism counts with IQ, as determined 
by the Kuhlmann-Binet test, we obtained, likewise, few coefficients 
of any size. Those involving ocular and hirsiitnl (girls) adjust¬ 
ments are probably indicative of a dependable positive relationship 
(see Table 5), 

Social Behavior Paiieim We most frequently liear mannerisms 
referred to as indexes of nervousness, the latter term being used in a 
ratlier nebulous fashion; but the inference ordmaiily contained in 
the statement is that nervousness is an emotional state resulting 
largely from conflict. One would expect, m accordance with this 
hypothesis, to find an individual who is a misfit in his social environ¬ 
ment running up a large toll of mannerisms. 

In the face of these assertions we thought it well to attempt to 
discover whether mannerisms in our group wcie associated with 
patterns of behavior suggestive of struggle anti conflict, of escape, of 
attack attitudes, of inhibition, and of aggression. Since wc wished 
our measures to be based on frequency counts of significant behavior 
patterns, we were faced with the problem of selecting from patterns 
which observers tended to interpiet similarly some that would at least 
reflect what vve were interested m How well wc have succeeded 
in our selection is a question 

Tlic 0 wlio gathered the data on manner isms collected tlicm also 
for these other patterns. The same O-traming and time-sampling 
procedures were employed as m the case ot the manneiisms, as well 
as the same distribution and number of behavior samples 

A few of the categoiies listed in Table 6 mav need further de¬ 
scription. Under vigorous physical attack wc included pushing, pull¬ 
ing, pulling hair, striking, biting, pinching, kicking, tripping, liolding, 
blocking, and snatching another’s possessions directly fiom him. In 
the grouping labelled “verbal attack” we placed swearing, criticizing, 
calling names, passing derogatory remarks, ostracising another from 
the group, contradicting, threatening, gloating, being insolent, ex¬ 
pressing doubt of another's convictions, teasing, bullying, tattling, and 
asserting ownership to ward off compctitois. Only if comment was 
involved was the activity placed under ‘Verbal attack.” Under “in¬ 
direct attack” was subsumed inconveniencing an opponent in ways 
not involving direct physical or verbal assault—re., protecting a 
possession by reaching for it or covering it before others had a chance 
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to claim it, pursuing another but not attacking, destroying a posses¬ 
sion when its owner was absent, and snatching an object when its 
possessor had his back turned 

With the concept "flitting" we had considerable difficulty, in part 
because of the problem of delimiting activities We considered an 
activity terminated when the child left the locus of one task and gave 
no evidence of a purposeful relation between his new activity and 
the one he left This is somewhat subjective, and the relatively low 
reliability of our measure (Table 1) is probably a reflection of this 
fact We classified a child’s behavior as flitting if he shifted his 
interest to three or more different things or materials in one half 
minute Since this is, of couise, entuely arbitraiy, one must keep 
in mind that other procedures might yield different results. 

In attempting to distinguish between watching and dav-dicammg, 
we were challenged to an even more marked degree by the problem 
of defining in such a way that observeis could agiee in tiieir classifi¬ 
cations. When a child was looking diiectly at others and follow¬ 
ing theii activities tins was classified as watching, but when he 
seemed to be staring vacantly into space, we called that day-dreaming 
It would probably be safer to designate the latter category "staring." 
Whatever it signifies, and m spite of the difficulty the judges had with 
It, It does have some stability (see Table 1). 

The reliability coefficients for the behavioi indexes listed in Table 
1 range from +-53 to 4“ 93, most of them being above +.70. The 
correlations between the first and second halves of the data, more¬ 
over, intimate that there is considerable stability in many of the 
traits described 

Passivit^j Inhibition^ Conflict The tendency to play alone seems 
positively related to a tendency to masturbate, negatively to a prone¬ 
ness to play with the fingers, and, in the case of the girls, negatively 
with our measure of hair and scalp handling (Table 6) 

The second relationship seemed surprising at first, because of our 
inclination to think of those who play alone as being relatively in- 
acti<'e—as idling or as at odds with the group. This is not necessarily 
the case, especially with young chddren, many of whom are most 
completely absorbed in a task when they are playing alone. Under 
the condition of absorption, particularly if it parallels gross body 
movement, there would be little occasion for finger play or even hair 
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adjustments Masturbation, in contrast to finger manipulation, may 
be viewed as a form of asocial play 

It is not to be overlooked in this connection that a proneness to¬ 
ward watching others, an activity which does involve considerable 
passivity at least, if not conflict, is positively associated with a tendency 
to finger manipulation, while being negatively associated, if anything, 
with an inclination to masturbate The latter relationship docs not 
square with the frequently iterated assertion that the child on the 
outskirts of a group tends to seek satisfaction in autoerotic practices. 
The fact, however, that those children who spend much time watch¬ 
ing others are not inclined to masturbate may be explicable again in 
terms of the age of our S’s. In the case of the very young, watclimg, 
while a relatively quiet activity, is a sign of social interest and not 
necessarily of conflict or social failure In the light of this con¬ 
sideration, and of data we shall describe presently, it seems probable 
that a tendency to masturbate, as we had opportunity to determine 
it, is linked with social ascendance. 

More clearly indicative of internal conflict tlian any of the meas¬ 
ures discussed so far is that descriptive of a tendency to pout and sulk. 
It IS notable that this correlates positively and probably to a sig¬ 
nificant degree with a disposition to indulge in finger play We 
observe with respect to our measure of masturbation tendencies, how- 
evei, a negative relation, if any (see Table 6). 

Our assessment of the children’s inclinations to stare or day-dream 
shows no relationship worth commenting upon to the mannerism 
counts, except a negative one with the measure of the ficquency with 
which the eyes arc blinked vigorously or rubbed Peihaps an extra 
exertion was necessary to counteract the strain caused by the sus¬ 
tained ocular postures (see Table 6) 

Aggression and Attack In contrast with the trends shown in the 
case of pouting and sulking—attack which is not oveit—^we find that 
the correlations between our manneiism scores and measuies which 
are not only suggestive of aggressiveness but also in most cases of 
conflict are largely negative Hair play among the girls is an ex¬ 
ception. 

Most of the coefficients in Table 6 arc not large, but the trend 
just mentioned is consistent The indexes which we suspect of 
bespeaking to a greater or less degree an aggressive tenor are those 
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describing a tendency to attack physically, vcibally, or remotely, 
to refuse or ignoie, to fail to conform to the group pattern to the 
extent of refraining from engaging m the formal circle work; to 
boss; to talk about one’s self, to make much noise, to grimace, act 
silly, or swagger; to do something other than what was requested 
without overtly refusing, to flit; and even to laugh and smile. The 
measure of finger play yields uniformly a lelatively larger negative r 
with these indexes than do the other mannerism counts 

The positive correlation between our gauge of pronencss to mas¬ 
turbation among boys and the indexes describing aggressive leanings 
is again due some comment. Since we were not able to observe 
the childien in the pic-slecp period, those wlio are reported as mas¬ 
turbating did It rather openly. Indulgence in the practice, in spite 
of the fact that society legislates so vigorously against it, is in itself 
evidence, we tliink, of a tendency to unsubmissiveness 

Compliance and Confountty Additional light on the place of ag¬ 
gression and dynamicness m the gestalt we are tiying to understand 
may be shed by a few other conelations involving the traits coopera¬ 
tion and conformity, which, from an a prioti view at least, cut across 
the aggiession-inhibition axis rather than proceed m the same direc¬ 
tion to the degree of those, trends mentioned in the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion. 

The correlations between our mannerism counts and compliant 
behavior measured m terms of the frequency of the child’s accession 
to requests made of him, for example, are not so uniformly negative 
as are those between the former and measuies indicative of attack 
attitudes We do observe, however, negative coefficients in the case of 
eye adjustments and also finger play Peihnps the uncompliant can¬ 
not squarely face those making requests and hence indulge in such 
ocular evasions as blinking or vigorously lubbing the eyes We 
should, moreover, expect the compliant to be kept so busy as to have 
little time for finger play That the inoie compliant among the girls 
should tend to liandle then haii more than do the less compliant we 
might also have anticipated, as a habit of adjusting the hair may re¬ 
flect another form of compliance—i e, a desire to conform to certain 
standards m personal appearance 

Those children who tended to be found doing what the gioup was 
doing—the conformists, in other words—like the compliant—those 
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seen acceding to overt requestj»—showed less of a tendency to rnnlc 
lelatively low in manneiisins than did the clearly aggressive. Some 
of the positive r’s which appear in Table 6 we suspect are attributable 
to the factor of age, the case of pedal mamieiisms especially being 
one in point 

Expressiveness Tendencies to ‘.mile, laugh, cry. oi whine might 
have been thought of as mannerisms and treated as were oui other 
categories. We chose somewhat arbitral ily, however, to deal with 
them largely as indicators of the readiness with which the child re> 
veals his pleasure or displeasuie The proneness to ciymg or whin¬ 
ing seems negatively related to a disposition to stand on the sides of 
the feet—a fact we again thinlc attributable, at least in part, to the 
operation of a matuuty factor. The only other r of any size is that 
of -h.SSb in the case of the head manipulation count for girls. Pci- 
haps the tendency to adjust the hair continually is an index of self- 
consciousness and sensitiveness—an attitude which at this age might 
betray itself also in manv vocal expressions of dissatisfaction. 

Since little consistency is shotvn among the correlations involving 
the measure of smiling, whining, etc., we feel we have no evidence 
which supports the theory that those who do not readily express 
then feelings m the primitive vocal-facial gestuies tend to run up 
highei tolls in nervous habits 

Inter-uidev Coi relations. Our data so far lend support to the 
view that the influences are many which contribute to the appear¬ 
ance of the movement patterns wc have been studying An influence, 
moreover, may favor one type of pattern and not anotliei Passivity, 
inhibition, lack of overt attack tendencies, internal conflict, restraint, 
local irritation, specific structural features, and boredom have been 
suggested as significant. 

To define further the relationship between our various measures 
we shall present the inter-mdej^ correlations separately for the boys 
and girls, with and without age partialed out Since the reliabilities 
of the measures used are reasonably high, the intcr-item coeflicients 
cannot be very attenuated and hence we did not correct for this factor 

In the case of the boys 11 of the 36 coefficients are greater than 
-|-.35, all but one of the 11—that between finger play and genital 
handling—being positive In fact, 24 of the 36 r’s in Table 7 are 
positive. The pictuie for the girls bears little resemblance to this. 
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Only 4 of the coefficients are above ^ these being plus. 

Only 13 of the 36 correlations are positive (see Table 8) Of the 
4 largest coefficients only one describes a relationship also found to 
be of significant size in the case of the boys. 

These findings, then, like our others, lend no substantial support 
to the theory that the response patterns we are studying are mainly 
the expression of a single factor Either we have given attention 
to the wrong manifestations, masked the essentials by our procedure, 
worked with groups that ate too small, or the factor of nervousness, 
if it exists, expresses itself in moie limited ways than is usually 
implied Our multiple factor analysis will, we believe, tluow mote 
light on the problem of basic contributing influences 

I)! lei-index Con elations for the GionP of In Table 7 

mcasuies of mouth, finger, and body handling claim the larger correla¬ 
tion coefficients, though no one of these is above -f* 60 

Among the more interesting r’s is the positive one between nias- 
tiiibation and oral play. The psychoanalysts miglit make much of 
this. 

The positive association between finger play and squirming as well 
as body stroking, between respiiatory patterns and the latter, between 
respiratory patterns and finger play, and between oral, nasal, and 
corporal-mass activities should also be called to notice It is interest¬ 
ing that the only negative r of considerable size is that between 
genital stimulation and finger handling 

Inlet 'index Conelnttons for the Group of Guh, What we have 
been saying thus far concerns only the mter-jndex conclations for 
the male group It would find little support in the data deiived from 
the girls (see Table 8). The reason foi the dissimilarity in the 
returns from the two sex groups is not entirely clcai; but it is 
certain, if any of the r's are dependable, that a difterent balance of 
influences obtains in the case of girls than in that of boys Periiaps 
variances in physical structure arc contributing significantly, or the 
cultural standards for the two sexes are rather divcigent, some of the 
tendencies to the less aesthetic mannerisms being counteracted, for 
example, to a greater extent by the training the girls receive We 
can get no effective support, however, for this lattci thesis fiom a 
comparison of tlie sex averages in such traits as tendencies to pick the 
nose or handle cars, because the girls have, if anything, a higher 
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mean score than the boys. We grant, of course, on the other hand, 
that the results of this comparison of mere frequency counts do 
not invalidate our hypothesis but merely malce it seem less cogent. 

Neither does the surprising number of negative r’s in Table 8, since 
most are not large, contradict the hypothesis just expounded; but it 
makes us entertain the additional thought that compensatory mechan¬ 
isms may be at work Perhaps whatever needs or activities these 
mannerisms reflect tend to be taken caie of, in the case of the girls, 
in a less significant variety of ways than is true of the boys It is 
worthy of comment in this connection that the variability among the 
girls is significantly larger than among the boys in the case of the 
caputal, oral, aural, and nasal mannerisms, 

Summary 

By means of a short time-sample observation procedure there were 
obtained for each of 46 nursery-school children indexes descriptive 
of the child’s tendency to indulge in each of 11 classes of “nervous 
habits” or movement mannerisms. The scores for each class of man¬ 
nerisms were based on behavior noted during 400 half-minute 
observation periods, these scattered in time over a period of eight 
months. An attempt was made to view two samples of behavior 
daily while the nursery school was in session, though the success in 
this attempt was only partial 

The reliability coefficients for the mannerism scores range from 
+.77 to +.98, 

The correlations between scores based on the first and last half of 
the observations range from +.30 to +91 

Sex differences which arc probably significant are to be npted only 
in the case of masturbation tendencies and proneness to finger the 
scalp or hair as well as to indulge in finger manipulations 
More mannerisms occur, generally, in types of situations m which 
restraint is greatest or in which gross physical activity is least Con¬ 
trolled play seems to result, in most cases, in a higher mannerism toll 
than free play, and indoor play than outdoor There arc a few 
exceptions to these trends, but these are, in the mam, not dependable 
Between the mannerism scores and the scores the paients of the 
children made on the Cason Inventory of Common Annoyances there 
seems to be little relation, except that the more annoyed or conscien- 
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tious mothers seem to have daughters who tend to finger their hair, 
scalp, and fingers mote frequently 

The greater the number of playmates a child has the greater tend 
to be his mannerism counts Though the correlation coefficients ex¬ 
pressive of these relationships aie not large, only one negative 
coefficient of any size occurs—i e, that between the number of play¬ 
mates the girls possess and their finger-play scores The number of 
sibs a child has, the number of persons in the household in which 
he holds membeishtp, the number of occupants foi a room in the 
home, and the number of residences the child has occupied fiom birth 
seem unielatcd to manneiism fiequency. If any association exists, 
we suspect that it is m a negative direction, because most of the cor¬ 
relation coefficients, though small, aic negative. 

An index of susceptibility to constipation tends to yield positive 
corielations with the maimeiism counts. Only two of the r’s arc, 
however, of piobably significant size—le, the /’s involving the total 
mannerism acoies in the case of the bovs and the oral scores m the case 
of the total group 

Measures of vaiious patteins of skm-resistance change when the 
subjects were under stimulation tend to yield such low corielations 
with measuies of mannerism tendencies that few seem woithy of 
comment A conelation of —389 is the laigest This is the one 
between, the size of relative skin-resistancc deciease following stimu¬ 
lation and frequency of indulgence m finger handling among the girls 

The IQ obtained from the Kulilmann-Binet test correlates sig¬ 
nificantly only With ocular manneusms and with hirsutal adjust¬ 
ments in the case of the girls’ group. 

The older children tend to stand on the sides of their feet more 
often than do the youngei None of the other classes of mannerisms 
correlate significantly with age. 

Indexes of various types of behavior having social significance were 
obtained in the same way as were the mannerism scores The re¬ 
liability coefficients of these social behavior indexes range from 
-1-.53 to 93, most being above -1--70. 

A bent toward playing alone seems positively associated among our 
male subjects with a tendency to masturbate, and negatively among 
our female subjects with pionetiess to play with the fingers and 
handle the hair. 
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An inclination to watch others, contrariwise, correlates negatively 
with a tendency to masturbate, and positively with a disposition to 
handle the fingers. 

A tendency to pout or sulk relatively frequently correlates -}-.352 
and 299 with our measures of finger activity in the case of the 
boys and girls, respectively, and at least positively with most of the 
mannerism scores. 

A tendency to stare vacantly seems relatively unrelated to any of 
our mannerism counts except the ocular. 

Indexes descriptive of tendencies to attack overtly, whether di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, tend to correlate negatively with the mannerism 
scores, except that for masturbation Most of tlie rs are low and 
insignificant 

Estimates of the relative degree to which our S’s tended to refuse or 
ignore, to boss, to talk about themselves, to make much noise, gri¬ 
mace, act sillv or swagger, show the same trends as do the measures 
of more clear-cut attack tendencies, as far as relationship to man¬ 
nerism frequency is concerned. 

Compliance and conformity trends, as estimated by us, yield less 
consistently negative r’s with the mannerism scores than do the m- 
indexes referred to in the two preceding paragraphs. Finger activity 
counts and Indexes of compliance are, however, negatively cor¬ 
related 

Facial and primitive vocal expressiveness gauged by the observa¬ 
tion of such behavior patterns as smiling, crying, whining, and laugh¬ 
ing bears no relationship, except in one case, to the mannerism counts, 
to the extent the coirelation technique uncovers this The tendencies 
to cry or whine and to finger the hair seem to be associated. 

The inter-mannerism correlations are higher in the case of the 
boys than in the case of the girls, but, in the main, they are all 
rather low, no r exceeding -f- 60 

The masturbation index, as far as our male group is concerned, 
more frequently correlates negatively with other mannerism scores 
than any other index. 

The mtcr-mdex correlations for the male and female groups do not 
tend to show the same patterns. 

The findings of the study suggest that many factors are contribut¬ 
ing to the movement tendencies studied. Among the influences sus- 
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pected of being significant are local irritations, degree of gross body 
involvement in the occupations followed, boredom, internal conflict, 
restraint, and degree of agressiveness. These factors, if operative, 
seemingly affect the different classes of mannerisms in dissimilar 
ways. 

A multiple factor analysis is in progress. 
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UNE ANALYSE DE CERTAINES FORMES DES SOI-DISANT "HABI¬ 
TUDES NERVEUSES” CHEZ LES JEUNES ENFANTS 

(Resume) 

On a observe, quand possible, des eUves de I'^cole maternelle, 46 en 
nombre ct Sges de 21 il 58 mois, pendant deux p6riodes d’linc demi-minute 
cUaque jour acolaire jusqu’i ce qu’on ait obtenu 400 de ces dcbantillons du 
comporlement On a note la presence on Vabscncc pendant chacune de ces 
courtes p6riodes de I'obseivation de onze types differents des soi-disant 
habitudes nerveuses La tendance d’un individu a se livrer ^ chaque type 
des formes de mouvement a 6t£ indiquee par uqc notation—c’est-a-dire, le 
nombre des ^chontillons du comporlement oh la forme s’est montr6e Les 
coefflcients de coherence (observation altcrnic) de ces notations ont vane 
de 0,77 ^ 0,98, tnndis que les corielations entre les notations bas6ea siir 
la premiere moitie et la seconde motie des p^riodcs de I’observation ont 
vari6 dc Q,30 it 0,91 Qiielquea-unes des variables dont on a etndid la 
relation auv chiffres des maniensmes ont ete I'Sge, le sexe, le QI, la 
tendance a ia constipation, le nombre de camarades, le nombre de fr^rea ou 
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de soeurs, la grandeur de la maison et le peu d'espace librc li-dedana, la 
tendance des parents i s'ennayci^ le type dt situation ovi I'on a obaeiv^ 
I’enfant, les pli^nom^s de la risistance de la pcau quaiid Ic S eat stitnule, 
et la tendance de I'enfant it attaquer, k se plier, k se conformcr, h bouder, 
it ne faire aucim attention au* dcmandea, i nre, k pleiirer, k pleurnicher, 
(k aourire, ^ rcgarder les autrcs, it regaidcr fixeraent sans expression,& parlcr 
de lui-mcme, it ae donner dea airs ou it etrc niais, et it montrer I’eaprlt 
directeur 

Koch 


EINE ANALYSE GEWISSER FORMEN DER SOGENANNTEN "NER- 
VOSEM GEWQHNHEITEN” BEl JUNGEN KINDERN 

(Referat) 

Scchsundvierzig Kinderatubenkinder im Alter von 21 bis 5S Monaten 
wurden, >yo moglicli, fur 2 wei Halbpcnoden jcden Scbulrag beobachtet, 
bis 400 diescr Vcrhaltungiprobcn erhaltcn wurden Das Vorhandensein 
oilei Nichtvorhandensem von U verschicdenen Artcn von den sogennanten 
nervosen Gewohnheiten wahrend jeder der Jcuizcn Beobachtungsperiodcn 
wurde beachtet Die Ncigung des Einzeiwesens, jede Art von Bcweg- 
ungsgestaltung aufzuvreisen, wurde durch elncn Wert bcschricbcn, d h 
die Anzahl der Verlmltungsproben, m denen die Gcstaltung yorkam Die 
Zurverlasslgkcitskoeflizicnten (abweehseinde Beobachtung) dicser Werte 
langieiten von +0,77 bis +0,$8; wahrend die Koirclationen zwischen den 
Werten aus der ersten und letzten der Beobachtungsperiodcn von -f’0,30 
bis +0,91 rangierten Einige der Varianten, dcren Verhaltnia zu den 
Manienertheitswerten untersuch wurde, waren Alter, Gcachlecht, IQ, 
Neigung ziir Verstopfung, ZaKI der Kinder der glcichen Eltern, Grosae und 
Gcdrange im Heim, Ncigung dcr Eltern zum Sichargern, Natur der Silun- 
tion, in der das Kind beobachtet wurde, Hautwiderslandphnnomcn, wenn 
die Versuchsperson unter Reizung ist, und de Neigung dea Kindcs, anzug- 
reifen, gich zu filgen, sich anzupnssen, zu sclimollen, Bitten zu ignoiieren, 
zu lachen, zu weinen, zu jammero, zu lacheln, andere zu beobochten, leer 
vor sich hinzusehen, uber sicb selbst zu reden, cinherzustolzieren oder 
albern zu aein, und zu befehlen 


Koch 



EXPERIMENTS WITH AN INFANT CHIMPANZEE** 

From the Anthropoid Experiment Station, Orange Fork, Florida 


Ada W. Ybrkes 


Introduction 

As a basis of all psychobiological experiments in which animals 
are used as subjects it is imperative to know the animal thoroughly. 
Not only chronological age but the status of physical and mental de¬ 
velopment and conditions which have surrounded the animal from 
birth are of importance. In all animals activities appear at differ¬ 
ent stages, endure for a time, and disappear. The higher an animal 
IS in the phylogenetic scale and the more it resembles man, the more 
necessary it is to have accurate knowledge of its nature and capabil¬ 
ities at different ages as a basis for the planning of experimentation 
and for comparison of results 

Until recently little experimental work has been done with chim¬ 
panzees under three years of age. Of chimpanzees brought from 
Africa the age is never definitely known, it is commonly said to be 
three to five years. By the time such animals have been tamed suf¬ 
ficiently to be used as subjects m behavioial studies their infancy is 
past. With the arrival at the Anthropoid Experiment Station of 
Yale University at Orange Park, Florida, of chimpanzees from 
Cuba whose birth dates were known, and the birth of an infant at 
the Station, it became possible to measure growth and physical de¬ 
velopment of these babies and to test their mental abilities. The 
history of the first chimpanzee bom at the Yale Station, Alpha, has 
been published by Jacobsen and Yoshioka (1) One of the Cuban 
infants* for parts of two years was available to me for study. It was 
suggested that I conduct some experiments to keep her m practice 
and to serve as a suggestion of methods usable for infants of her age 
These experiments were of necessity brief and simple. 

Among the chimpanzees presented to the Station by Mr. Pierre 

•Recommended by R M Yerkes, accepted for publication by Carl Mur¬ 
chison of the Editonnt Board, and received in the Editorial Office, June 
8 , 1934 . 
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Abreu of Havana, Cuba, was Guairaara, a name shortened at once to 
Gua (female, number 50). Gua was born on the Abreu estate No¬ 
vember 15, 1930, came to the Yale Station in May, 1931, was sep¬ 
arated from her mother, Pati, in June, and at once, at the age of 
seven months, was lent to visiting investigators, Dr and Mrs. W. N. 
Kellogg, for the experiments recorded in their book The Ape and the 
Child (2). In general this undertaking consisted in bringing up the 
baby chimpanzee with their infant son, two months older, under the 
same conditions exactly as if botli were human children The Kel¬ 
loggs used many and varied tests but no knowledge of theii nature 
and results was available to the wiiter until most of her experiments 
were concluded. 

In March, 1932, Gua, then sixteen months old, was returned by 
the Kelloggs to the Yale Station As the result of her experiences 
the previous year she was so well trained to expenmental procedure, 
so much at home ivith the few human beings to whom she was ac¬ 
customed, that she was an ideal subject of experiments. The ex¬ 
periments recorded here on choice-from-sample were given from 
April to July, 1932 Gua was also given the Gesell mental tests 
for human infants The following February, after an absence of 
six months, I renewed acquaintance with Gua who welcomed me 
back and at once slipped into her former pleasant lelations with me 
From March 15 to May 24 were performed the experiments on dis¬ 
crimination of difference which form the second part of the present 
report These were followed by a study of instrumentation which 
will be reported elsewhere 

Part I Choice from Sample 

History of the Method. The method of choice from sample was 
elaborated to an unusual degree by Mrs. Kohts (4) with her chim¬ 
panzee loni, who probably was about four years old when the ex¬ 
periments began It consists in placing before the subject a num- 
bei of objects from among which the subject is requiied to choose 
one identical in every respect with a sample offered simultaneously by 
the experimenter. An indefinite number of variations on this sim¬ 
ple theme can be arranged In Mrs. Kohts’s experiments the sub¬ 
ject progressed from differentiating two objects of different colors 
presented simultaneously to responding correctly to a large collection 
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of numbers, colors, sizes, volumes, dimensions, lines, images, and 
combinations of two or more of these Young chimpanzees can be 
trained to the simple procedure necessary, it involves a principle of 
comparison which can be grasped by them. It thus becomes the 
basis for the study of many aspects of sensory and perceptual capacity 
while serving also to adapt the animal to experimental procedure and 
to cooperative relations with the expeiimenter. 

Procedtiie In the present instance the foundation had already 
been laid. Gua had been trained to pick up an object and hand it 
to the experimenter on demand Also she was accustomed to run¬ 
ning freely around the room but she would on no account run far 
away from the experimenter If she became careless a threat to 
leave her biought her to obedience at once. She objected so strenu¬ 
ously to being confined alone that no attempt was made in this ex¬ 
periment to put her in a cage to work through a grille, as might 
have been done under other circumstances 

Initially in this experiment the objects for comparison were strips 
of cardboard 3 x 12 cm. covered with colored paper and presented 
in the pairs red-green, black-white, blue-yellow These cards Gua 
had difficulty in picking up, so wooden blocks 3 x 12 x cm. 
painted as above were substituted The blocks were laid on a board 
across the end of a table. Gua climbed to the end of the table op¬ 
posite the board and approaclied the blocks by walking the length of 
the table On the way she had opportunity to compare the blocks 
with one held behind and above them in the hand of the experi¬ 
menter. With the presentation of each new pair of colois there 
was a period of exploration—handling, smelling, licking, biting. 
When uncertain Gua often picked up and dropped one block after 
another, only when she definitely held one towaid the experimenter 
and waited for it to be taken was it counted a choice. If her choice 
was correct, she received a bit of fruit, something not in the daily 
diet, and was allowed to jump down and play If unsuccessful she 
was given no food but was allowed to play If much disturbed by 
failure she would sometimes spring into my arms and cling until the 
new setting was ready She usually came to the experiments eagerly 
of her own accord. 

The tests were given in series of ten trials each, one or two series 
a day. With each pair of colors, for example red and green, at first 
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only two blocks were presented on the boardi one red and one greeni 
each placed the same number of times hut irregularly at the right 
and at the left, to be compared with either a red or a green block 
held in the experimenter's hand. Later three blocks were presented 
on the board simultaneously, two red and one green or the reverse. 
Most of the time four blocks were used, either one green and three 
red, or two red and two green, or one red and three green. 

ResulU. The preliminary experiments served to acquaint Gua 
with the procedure and to indicate that matching was possible. There 
was no evidence at first of preference for any color. What did ap¬ 
pear very soon was a strong right-position habit. This was the 
more conspicuous because Gua nearly always used her left hand to 
pick up a block; this meant that if she approached the middle of 
the array her left hand crossed over to the right end. Sometimes 
she walked directly to the right end. It was in the effort to break 
up this habit that the change from cards to blocks was made, new 
pairs of colors tiied, and finally with red-green blocks, a red was 
screwed down at one end of the board and a green at the other The 
board was reversed every five trials. The other blocks were laid 
down at first between the blocks which were fastened, later both 
between and beyond them. After trying a few tirnes to pick up 
the fastened ones, Gua rarely touched them The position habit 
was broken up for the time being. 

The next development was the habit of laying each hand on a 
block and presenting two almost simultaneously, the left frequently 
a little before the right. As her assuiance increased, this habit dis¬ 
appeared of Itself. 

To reach this point had required 140 trials, all of which were 
more or less exploratory Conditions varied and so also results 
Then with the red and green blocks Gua began to work more defin¬ 
itely, looking at the sample, hesitating, and obviously comparing and 
choosing. After seven senes had bcai given with the red-green, two 
blocks screwed down, the eighth series ivas correct in all ten trials 
The blocks were then unscrewed and the third series thereafter was 
perfect, a total of 110 trials. The black and white blocks were 
then used. Only eighty trials were needed for a perfect series. 
None of these blocks was screwed down and the position habits did 
not appear In the total number of trials the left block was chosen 
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16 times, the right 17 With the blue and yellow blocks 250 trials 
were required No position habits developed, but a week of dark, 
rainy weather disturbed her. Evidently she was not hungry. Often 
she chose carelessly. 

After the blue-yellow trials were finished, four different colors 
were presented together, red, white, yellow, blue. This situation 
of course was more difficult to respond to. She again developed po¬ 
sition habits, at first the left hand, then both together. Again two 
blocks were screwed down; a total was presented of five blocks, of 
at least three different colors in any one trial, four colors through¬ 
out a senes She was also given less to eat prior to the experiments 
She became more eager for the experiment and the reward, and paid 
more attention to the sample. For two days her scores were 8-2, 
for three days 9-1, and then 10-0. A few trials were given with all 
of the six colors she had worked with presented simultaneously, but 
these had to be discontinued because of my departure for the north 
The total trials given are recorded thus. 


Preliminary 

. 140 trials, 

conditions varying 

Hed-green 

80 


2 blocks fastened down 

30 

no 

K 

oil blocks free 

Black-white 

80 

Ii 

« II It 

Blue-yellow , 

250 

II 

II II 11 

R- W- Y-Blue, 

270 

14 

2 blocks fastened gometlmes 


Siminary The method of choice from sample is one which can 
be used m its simplest forms with a chimpanzee at least as young as 
one and a half years. By means of it a routine procedure can he es¬ 
tablished which involves considerable freedom and enough satis¬ 
faction in doing the tasks for the subject to come to them willingly 
of its own accord Simple as the comparison involved in this method 
would appear to be it yet presents certain difficulties to the young 
subject These can gradually be overcome. In the process, the sub¬ 
ject tries different methods of solving the problem Gua’s behavior 
indicated definitely that she was making comparisons and choosing 
deliberately. 
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Part II. Discrimination of Difference 

In March, 1933, alter an interval of seven months, experiments 
with Gua were resumed I might have followed Mrs. Kohts’s ex¬ 
ample and continued to apply the method of choice from sample to a 
wide range of objects and qualities. Several investigators have tested 
the ability of various primates to discriminate form, color, and size. 
Notable is the work of Kohler (3) with the chimpanzee These exper¬ 
iments usually have involved training the animal to select an object 
by some one quality \n which it differed from the other object or ob¬ 
jects, It was suggested to me that since our previous experiments 
had been based upon comparison of likenesses the present ones should 
have the perception of difference as their objective. The method 
was determined by the earlier experiments but now no sample was 
shown. The objects differed markedly m size, shape, color, position 
and number. 

Method The new experiment was begun on March 20th, when 
Gua was twenty-eight months old. It was given in a room in which 
she had played occasionally the year before. In the center of it stood 
a table 60 x 75 x 70 cm., formerly used as a dmmg table for young 
chimpanzees and having for that purpose a wooden seat fastened in 
the middle of each side. Across one end was placed a wide board 
on which the objects were ‘displayed—(I) The wooden blocks with 
which the subject was already familiar were used, blocks 3 x 12 x 
1^2 cm., painted white, black, red and green, also (2) blocks 4 x 
4x8 cm., painted green, blue, black and unpainted; (3) cubes, 4 
cm., green, blue, and unpainted; (4) cylinders, 3J4 x 8 cm., un- 
painted, (5) grey rubber bottle stoppers, diameter 3 cm. at one end, 
4 cm. at the other, height 2.4 cm. These were presented in various 
combinations and numbers. From those presented Gua was re¬ 
quired to select the one object which differed visually fro 7 n all the 
others. It was never the same one more tlian three trials of a seiies 
in succession. In any group of objects, no matter what the shape, 
color, or total number presented, there was always one object which 
had no exact duplicate. This necessitated careful comparison by the 
subject of all the qualities of the object. The position of the correct 
object was rotated as nearly as possible evenly, right, left, middle, 
throughout the ten trials of a senes. Usually one senes was given 
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each day. The general procedure was the same as that of the previous 
year. 

Behavior. Before beginning the new experiment the problem of 
choice from sample was reviewed. It was evident that Gua remem¬ 
bered the situation and the procedure. She handed the blocks at 
once as required, but as she was too excited to stop for careful com¬ 
parisons she was right only 21 times in 40 Again she came to each 
trial promptly, usually without waiting to be called She was 
notably less infantile than in the previous year, she had acquired 
more independence and freedom of action Her desire for play was 
stronger than her interest in food When a new object, or one 
not seen since last year, was presented she would seize it and run 
away with it, examine it carefully, and tempt me to take it away 
from her for the sake of the ensuing romp. She would run close 
to me, slap at me, even put the block into my hand and snatch it 
away again If I continued to ignore her, she would drop the block 
and come back to the experiment 

Results It was assumed in the beginning that the simplest set¬ 
ting would be that m which only three objects were presented, two 
alike and one different. In the first series, for instance, the objects 
weie unpainted wooden cubes and grey rubber stoppers, one versus 
two. The cube, when single, was to be chosen in five trials, not 
consecutive, the stopper m five Gua chose correctly four times. 
For several days she looked at my hand repeatedly as if expecting 
to see a sample She then developed a position habit: on the sixth 
day she chose the left block ten times. At intervals during the ex¬ 
periments she showed preference for certain objects, usually for a 
certain color. But the objects presented were changing constantly. 
By the tenth day she was working deliberately, she would sit and 
look at the blocks, reach out slowly and reluctantly, and if wrong 
turn away at once without waiting expectantly for a reward 

During the first 140 trials the combination of objects was dif¬ 
ferent foi every series Gua’s scoies were very iriegular and only 
40% correct. A change was then made m that the same set of 
objects was used for several senes m succession, and a bit of fruit 
was placed beside the correct block as an indicator In the fifth 
senes under these conditions all choices were correct. That she 
did not profit more piomptly by the indicator was partly due to her 
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disinclination to choose at all, and partly to the fact that she was 
choosing green seven or eight times in a senes 

After this success Gua worked more willingly and somewhat more 
accurately. It then occurred to me that perhaps the simplest setting 
was not that involving the minimal number of objects Difference 
might stand out more clearly if one were contrasted with several 
rather than with two. Four blocks were therefore used, one versus 
three, and the subject was also given less food outside the experi¬ 
ments in order to increase her desire for the rewaid. In 40 trials 
she was right 31 times, or 77%, the last score being 9-1. The 
number of blocks was then further increased and a greater variety 
introduced; in one senes for instance among five objects presented 
there were three different kinds, 1 versus 2-1-2. Each time the 
combination of objects was changed Gua*s score would drop, but in 
the second series with that setting it would be perfect or nearly so. 
Combinations were used of I versus 4, or 5, or 6, ox 1 versus 2-1-3, 
or 3 -1- 3, or 3 “{- 4, up to a total of ten blocks of four different 
kinds, 1 versus 3-1-3 -j-S With more blocks than that the situation 
was distinctly confusing and her scores dropped. 

In series 36-38 five blocks were presented, 1 versus 2 -f- 2, all of 
which were alike m size and shape (4x4x8 cm.), of three colors 
(green, blue, and unpainted), and standing on end. The one of each 
color which in its turn occurred singly was the correct one. Gua 
was right on\v H times in 30, that is 46%. In series 39 the four 
blocks lay on a long side while the correct one stood upright. She 
chose correctly every time Its upright position evidently brought 
this block into prominence. No further attempt vvas made to test 
the influence of various factors of difference but it is indicated that 
mass and position as well as color play important roles. 

Many interesting avenues for further experimentation had opened 
but interruptions occurred and work on this problem was necessarily 
discontinued Settings and scores arc given in the following table. 

Suinmary. The memory of previous experiments in matching sam¬ 
ple lasted over a seven-month interval and induced the same be¬ 
havior under similar conditions The subject showed increased in* 
dependence and willfulness. In spite of this she generally came to 
experiments willingly and attended to the problem presented even 
when it was difficult for her. In a large proportion of cases she sue* 
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ceeded in picking out the one block which differed fiom all the others 
under such complex conditions, as with seven blocks 1 versus 6, 
or when as many as ten blocks of four different kinds were pre¬ 
sented, Thirteen blocks of four different kinds constituted a 
situation to winch this mfant chimpanicc failed to adapt* On the 
other hand a small number, as for example 1 versus 2, was difficult. 
Mass or number evidently was important. So was position, when 
It emphasized difference, as when an upright block was contiastcd 
with prone ones. That color was of primary importance was shown 
by the subject’s preference at intervals for certain colors. 

General Results 

From these crude experiments with the infant chimpanzee it is 
evident that’ (1) methods can be devised and adapted for the study 
of problems of behavior in chimpanzee infancy; (2) the procedures 
employed in the present case were useful in accustoming the subject 
early to experimental situations; (3) they also developed habits of ob¬ 
servation, careful attention, and comparison; (4) they furthered the 
establishment of a serviceable degree of confidence in the experi¬ 
menter, of obedience, and of cooperation between subject and experi¬ 
menter 
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EXPERIENCES AVEC UN TRfeS JEUNE CHIMPANZE 
(Reaume) 

Les experiences rapport^es ici ont faites avec un ch!mpanz£ d’une 
date de naissance connuc. Elies ae composent de deux sdries (1) choix 
d’xm echantiUon, (2) perception de la difference 

Dans la premiere sdrie on a fait choisir au sujet dans un groupo de blocs 
differant seulemcnt en couleur celui semblable d un cchnntillon pr^scnte 
par I’evp^rimcnCateiir Le chimpanze, Sge de seize k vingt mois, a rcussi 
par cette m^tliode /I r£pondre correctement k trois paircs de couleurs, et d 
iin groiipe de quatre couleurs 

Dans la aeconde acne, doanic un an plus tard, Ic siijet a choisi dans un 
groupe d'objeta difl^rant en forme, en coulcur, et en nombee, Ic setil obiet 
qui n'a CV 1 aucun double Ellc a r^usai meme quand Ic notnbre des objeta 
present's k la m^mc fois a ^ic dix et que le groupe s’est composd de quatre 
gortea diff^rentes 

Ceg experiences montrent qu’un chimpanzd age moms de troia ans peut 
apprendre par I'enCralnement lea proceasus exp^nmentaux, Icb habitudes de 
t’observation, de inattention et de la comparaison, et dc la cooperation avec 
I’exp^rimentateur Un tel entrainement eat une preparation qui vaut beau- 
Coup pour une experimentation plus ftendue. II donite nussi ^ Fexpfri* 
mentateur dca connaissancea utiles de son au)et 

Ybrkbs 

EXPERIMENTS BEI EINEM JUNGEN SCHlMPANSEN 
(Referot) 

Die vorglicgenden Experimente wurden bei einem Schimpansen von emem 
bekannten Geburtadatum aiisgefuhrt Sie bestchen aus zwei Reihen (1) 
Wahl nach Probe, (2) Wahrnehmung des Unterschiedes 

In der eiatcn Reihc muaate das Vemcbstiei aus cincr Haufe von Biocken, 
die aich nur an Farbe utiterschieden, eincn auswahlen, der einer vom 
Versuchsleitcr hingereichten Probe ahniich war Dcm Schimpansen, der 
von sechszehn bis zwanzig Monaten alt war, gelang ca auf dicse Weise 
auf drei Paare Fnrben iind cine Gruppe von vicr Farben zu reagieren. 

In der zweiten Reihe, die ein Jahr spatcr gegeben wurde, wahlte das 
Verauchstier aug einer Gruppe von Gegenstanden, die sich an Gestalt, 
Farbe, iind Anzahl iinterschieden, den einen Objekt, der kein Doppel hatte 
Dies gelang dcm Tier, auch wenn die Anzahl der auf einmal dargebotenen 
Objekte zehn war und die Gruppe aus vier vorachicdcnen Arten bestand 

Diese Experimente bcweiscn, dass ein Schimpanae unter drei Jahren alt 
zum expenmentellen Verfahren, zu Gewohnheiten der Bcobachtung, Auf* 
merkaarakeit und des Vcrgleichs, und ziir Milwirkiing mit dem Versuchs- 
leiter dress'iert werden kann Solche Dreaaur ist eine wichtige Vor-> 
bereitung auf weitere Forachiing Sie gibt dem VI auch nutzliche Kennt- 
nisse uber sein Versuchstier. 


Yerkes 



A STUDY OF SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
development of the sentence in 

PRESCHOOL CHILDREN* 
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Some Factors Influencing the Development of the 
Sentence in Preschool Children 

In a previous study of the development of language in young 
children (7), several interesting leads were suggested. Since then 
McCarthy’s (3) and Piaget’s (6) valuable studies of the language 
of children have appeared and Davh’s (2) study of children's ques¬ 
tions. The present study is an extension and development of the 
former study in an attempt to follow up suggested leads and to com¬ 
pare results with those of other investigators. 

The material used includes the former 124 records of children’s 
convcisations taken at the Iowa Child Welfare Reseaich Station’s 
Preschool Laboratory, the Home of the Ftiendless, and Sunshine 
Mission's Day Nursery of Cedai Rapids, Iowa; to whicli weic added 
181 more records—106 taken in the same places as before in the 
homes of children m Cedar Rapids and Waterloo, Iowa, sixty- 
seven in Honolulu, Hawaii, either m the children’s homes or in 
Kinau and Castle Kindergartens and Nursery School in the latter 
city, and eight from a few miscellaneous sources. 

Tlie original 124 recoids were all taken while the child under 
observation was engaged in play with other children To this series 
seventy-four additional records, were added Another series of 107 
records were taken for comparison in another situation m which 
the child was alone with adults in hvs own home or another home 
with wliicli he was familiar. In neither case was the child addressed 
by the experimenter, as the aim, was to secuie a record of his spon¬ 
taneous chatter. These two situations arc hereafter referied to as 
situations C and A respectively Twenty-eight of the records taken 

•Accepted for publication by Harold E Jones of the Editorial Board 
and received in the Editorial Office, July 23 , 1934 
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in situation A were contributed by Dr Gladys Palmer, psychologist 
at the Psychopathic Hospital in Iowa City, from records taken in the 
course of another investigation of hers, twelve by Mrs. C. W Irwin 
of Waterloo, lovi'a, twenty-five by students at the Territorial Normal 
and Training School (now a part of the University of Hawaii) in 
Honolulu, the rest by the writer All records were taken according 
to the same rules and all were afterwards analyzed by the writer. 
Each one included every word and ejaculation spoken by the child 
duiing the period of observation 

Except for those whose records were taken in Honolulu, the chil¬ 
dren used in the additional records were the same childien or from 
the same souices as those in the former study. The childien from 
Honolulu were quite comparable to those on the mainland as they 
were from the same classes of society and were all of white American 
ancestry from homes where English was the only language spoken 
The records of children attending a kindergarten or nursery school 
where bilingual children also attended were taken during the first 
semester of their attendance at school A check as to average per¬ 
formance of all Honolulu cases compared with the rest showed that 
the Honolulu cases averaged foity-four months m age and 3 78 words 
m sentence length, and the mainland cases averaged forty-four 
months m age and 3 83 woi ds in sentence length 

Subjects 

The cliildrcn ranged in age fiom eighteen to seventy-two months, 
For age comparisons, they are divided into yearly and half-yearly 
groups When grouped by whole years, two years includes all 
cases from eighteen months to two years five months inclusive When 
grouped by lialf-years, two j'ears includes all cases from twenty-one 
to twenty-six months inclusive; and two and a half years includes 
all cases from twenty-seven to thirty-two months At each age level 
from two to five, twenty-five records were secured m situation A 
and fifty in situation C, except at two years in the latter situation 
At two years it was not possible to secure more than forty records, 
on account of the relatively small attendance of non-biUngual chil¬ 
dren in the local nursery school whose records might otherwise have 
been added to the former senes Seven children in situation A and 
eight in situation C were from sixty-six to seventy-two months old, 
The average ages in the two situations were identical (forty-four 
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months). The greatest difference in age between children observed 
in the two situations was at two years where those m situation C 
were seven-tenths of a month the older 

The Preschool Laboratory m Iowa City charged fees and was at¬ 
tended mainly by children of the professional and business classes. 
One bundled sixty-nine or 55 per cent of the records were of chil¬ 
dren in this school or of similar social status Forty-five records 
were of children in free or public kindergartens and thiry-one others 
of children in the farmer or skilled labor classes. Sixty-two or 20 
per cent of all records were of children from lower social classes 
found m the day nurseiy, orphanage, or clientele of the mission. One 
hundred fifty-two records weie of boys and 153 of girls Some of 
the children were obseived more than once at intervals sufficient to 
place them in a diffeient age group than that in winch they were 
at the time of the previous observation and some were studied in both 
situations so that there were only 220 different children studied 
For 200 of the records, scores on mental tests made withm the 
year by the child concerned were available. Using the IQ of that 
test, the child’s mental age at the time his conversation was recorded 
was calculated The average mental age of those children who 
were studied in situation A was 49 7 months, and for those In situa¬ 
tion C, 48,7 months, and the average IQ for those in situation A 
was 112, for those in situation C, 109, and for the entire 200 was 
no. The average IQ’s at each age were at two years, 113, at 
three, 106, at foui, 112 and at five, 111. At three and four years 
the IQ's m the two situations averaged almost the same, in situation 
A being 105 at three and 113 at four years and in situation C, 107 
and 112 ic^.pectively The two- and five-ycar-old groups are not 
quite so comparable, the two-year-olds in situation A averaging 10 
points lowei (A=107, C=117) and the five-year-olds 13 points 
lower (0=119, A=106) If all the children aie considered the 
two groups correspond closely in mental age. 

Considering the social status of the children not tested, as com 
pared with those given mental tests, tliere was no selection that 
would tend to give any marked difference in intelligence lating if 
all had been tested, except in the two-year-old group where a lower 
rating would probably have been found, as more of those in the 
lowest social group were not tested and the least mature children 
of this age in the preschool had not been tested 
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The group studied then represents a group of high average in¬ 
telligence from all classes of society with a larger proportion 
of the upper social classes than is found in the general population. 
They are all from homes where English is the only language spoken 
The three-year-old group is slightly below the other age-groups in 
intelligence rating. 

Sentence Length 

The most readily applied single measure of the child's develop¬ 
ment in language is that of the mean numbei of words per sentence. 
This measure has been used in our previous study (7) and by Nice 
(5) and McCarthy (3) 

In the previous study records were taken only in situation C. 
Comparing the averages then obtained with those of the present 
senes obtained in the same situation, which include 74 additional 
cases, almost exact agreement is found, in no case does the average 
differ b)' more than one-tenth of a word (See Table 2 ) 

The averages in situation A are consistently higher than those 
in situation. C at each age level. This difference is statistically 
significant at four and five years as well as for the whole senes. This 
might explain the longer sentence length found by Nice (5), whose 
conclusions are drawn from records some of which, at least, were 
taken m situations where only adults weie present with the child. 
The situation is not described in all her cases. McCarthy’s aver¬ 
ages are larger than those obtained in the present study in situation 
C but smaller than those found for records m situation A, although 
her records were taken when the child was alone with the recorder 
She found no difference between the two situations in the 31 cases 
observed also m a free-play situation (4) But she appears to have 
directed the child’s conversation more when alone with the child 
than was done in the piesent study, where it was the policy 
never to address the child unless necessity arose. That the direction 
of conversation was more marlded in her study is evidenced by 
sample records m the appendix of her book (3) and the fact that 
18 per cent of all comprehensible responses in her mam study were 
answers, but only 8 per cent were in the fice-play situation In 
the present study, only 5 per cent of the sentences in situation A 
were answers and 7 per cent m the free-play situation C As 
answers are usually incomplete sentences with the subject or verb 
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understood or even a single word such as “yes,” “no,” or “sure,” 
the average length of sentences in a senes containing almost four 
times as high a percentage of ansvVers would be shorter This might 
explain the discrepancy between oui findings as to effect of situation 
on sentence length 


Comparison of Situations 

The difterence m length of sentence found in the two situations 
in the present study may be clue to three factors First, the differ¬ 
ence may be caused by the slightly lower percentage of answers in 
situation A and also of another type of sentence that tends to be 
shorter than the aveiage, the imperative sentence which comprised 
14 per cent of all sentences in situation A and 20 per cent in situa¬ 
tion C. Another possible factor is the fact that more children 
who associated mainly with adults were observed in situation A 
(since the majority of those in situation C were observed at kinder¬ 
garten or preschool) and McCarthy (3) has pointed out that chil¬ 
dren associating mainly with adults used longer sentences A third 
factor enters in that might explain the longer sentence. In situa¬ 
tion A the child was usually occupied with toys, picture books, 
puzzles, or constiuctive material. He was less often engaged in 
such active play as occupied those in situation C where swing, slide, 
and dramatic games led to greater physical activity More often 
were his remarks broken off and thus shortened by another’s inter¬ 
ruptions in situation C and very seldom did he sit down and enter 
upon a real conversation with a playmate, with narration of ex¬ 
periences or a series of questions, as frequently happened in situation 
A Apparently an adult is some one to talk to, another child some 
one to play with, in the eyes of the child at this age. A situation 
where one sits down quietly to converse is conducive to a more con¬ 
nected discourse, with longer sentences and fewer incomplete ones, 
than a situation of physical activity, whether the participants are 
children or adults. 

That the lengtliened sentences, however, arc due to the situation 
and not entirely, if at all, to a difference in the composition of the 
groups is indicated by the fact that m the case of the 20 children 
observed in both situations within the same week, only two failed 
to use a longer sentence in situation A (See Table 3 ) One 
of these, an 18-months-oId baby, averaged 1.1 words in both situa- 
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TABLE t 


Average Scorbs of Twenty Ckiibrbm Stuoied im Both Situations 



Situation A 

Situation C 

Sentence length 

4.4 

3.S 

Error index 

157 

162 

Percentage of questions 

114 

88 

Negative sentences 

102 

II S 

Imperative sentences 

18.4 

300 

Complex and compound 

sentences 14 5 

8.3 

Single word sentences 

114 

181 


tions and the other child averaged 3.2 words in situation A and 
3.4 m situation C. The average sentence length for the 20 cases 
was 4 4 for situation A and 3 5 in the other situation. These 20 
children used more complex and compound sentences and questions, 
and fewer single-word negative and imperative sentences in situa¬ 
tion A, the same differences as found m the complete scries. 

Sex Differences 

When the additional cases in both situations are included in the 
averages, the difference in favor of gixU found in our previous study 
remains and is also in their favor when the data is grouped in 
half-year intervals at 6 out of the 9 agC' levels studied, the ex¬ 
ceptions being but one-tenth of a word in favor of the boys except 
at 5-^ years This corresponds with McCarthy’s findings, her girls 
excelling the boys at every age but 30 months. Her data does not 
include cases as old as our oldest age groups, where the only marked 
difference in favor of boys occurred. Grouping the data in year 
intervals, the sex difference is greater than three times its probable 
error only at 2 years of age. 

There is a steady increase in sentence length with increase in 
age up to 4)4 years in situation C and to 5 years in situation A, after 
which the gain is negligible m the former case and there is a drop 
in the latter case. Hsuig whole-year intervals the difference is 
8.8 times its (t from 2 to 3 years, 7 7 times its o- from 3 to 4 years 
and 3.4 tunes its u from 4 to 5 years 

Thirty-four children were observed more than once, for whom a 
total of 93 conversations had been recorded. In the case of each 
child all of his records were taken in the same situation. (See 
Table 4.) The average performance at different ages corresponded 
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TABLE 4 


Average Scores of Thirty-Four Childrhm Observed More THA,bi Once 


Age group 
years 

2 

2K 

3 

3J4 

4 


S 

5K 

6 

Number of 
cases 3 

7 

to 

18 

19 

12 

7 

9 

6 

2 

Average sentence 
length 1 1 

20 

29 

37 

41 

44 

46 

46 

S 7 

S 9 

Average error 
indeY 94 

Si 

31 

19 

10 

9 

5 

6 

3 

3J4 

Average per 
cent ques¬ 
tions 00 

6 

9 

11 

13 

12 

17 

IS 

11 

15 


closely with that of the complete senes Of the 59 differences be¬ 
tween pairs of records, tliere were 49 times (or 83 per cent) when 
the record taken at tlie later age gave the higher average sentence 
length, 3 times when the two averages weie identical, and 7 when 
the later record averaged a shorter sentence As the interval be¬ 
tween records differed and the correlation between sentence length 
and chionological age had been shown to be linear, the average half- 
yearly gam for each child was calculated by dividing the gam or 
loss between records by 6 times the number of months in the in¬ 
terval Averaging these gams for each half-year for all children 
whose records extended over that interval, the gain from 18 months 
to 2 years was found to average 0 9 words for the three whose first 
record was taken at 18 months, for 2 to 2^4 years and from that 
age to three, 0.9 and 0 8 words respectively; after that less than 
half a word each interval to years and then no gain; but the 
SIX cases in the next two half-years gained on the average 0 9 and 
0 2 respectively This senes shows no gain at about the same point 
as the complete scries, and the same lessening rapidity of gam with 
age. 

Sentences Analysis of Construction 

All sentences in the records were classified according to the usual 
grammatical classifications, the percentages of each type calculated 
for each lecord, and the averages found separately for each year 
and half-year group for each situation and for certain headings 
for boys and girls. (See Table 5.) 

The sex differences thus calculated were significant at no age 
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nor for the whole scries The differences were greatest at two 
years when the girls asked more questions, used more imperatives 
in situation C but fewer in situation A and rnore complex and com¬ 
pound sentences in both situations. A larger percentage of girls 
than of boys at two years used other than simple sentences and 
questions The difference in the percentages of girls and boys when 
divided by its standard error was in the case of questions 2 6, and 
in the case of other than simple sentences 2.4. 

Comparing the two situations studied, the differences were all 
too small to be statistically significant considering the small number 
of cases. At every age studied questions were more frequent and, 
except at two years, more complex and compound sentences and fewer 
imperatives were used m situation A. Sentences used merely to 
express assent or dissent only were more frequent in situation C 
merely because the child was addressed more frequently. 

The age differences were the most marked. From 2 to 5 years 
old the percentage of complex and compound sentences combined 
increased from .016 to 173 (D—SD=34), single word sentences 
dropped from 50 to 5 per cent (D-^D=6 7), exclamatory sen¬ 
tences fell from 15 to 4 per cent (D—D.=2 2), imperative sen¬ 
tences fell slightly from 20 to 15 per cent, questions increased from 6 
to 18 per cent (D—SD=2 3), declarative sentences rose very 
slightly in frequency, 59 to 63 per cent, and negative sentences 
doubled, 7 to 14 per cent, or, if situation A is considered alone, in¬ 
creased from 3 to 14 per cent (D—SD =3 1 in situation A). 

In studying the sentence, it was observed that the use of the 
word “no” varied with age, younger children used it mainly as 
an imperative where the older children used “don’t,” and they in 
turn used “no” more frequently in answer to questions as a mere 
expression of dtssent This difference is a highly significant one 
(D—S D =9 2), the use of “no” as an impciative falling fiom 86 
per cent of all “no’s” at two years to 25 per cent at five years 
Babbling or senes of meaningless syllables apparently not intended 
to communicate ideas occurred 50 times to every thousand sentences 
at two years then dropped to 15 times to every thousand at each 
age thereafter 
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Functional Analysis 

Piaget’s (6) valuable analysis of children’s sentences has also been 
used by McCarthy, who added to his categories two, diamatic imita¬ 
tion and social phrases. All of our records for which accompany¬ 
ing data were sufficient to analyze according to this modified scheme 
were thus classified. (Sec Table 6 ) Three of Piaget's classifica¬ 
tions were further broken up into subheads, monolog, collective 
monolog, and adapted infoimation, separating in each of the three 
classes those sentences which merely named objects or people, and 
under the two latter heads separating the remarks according to 
whether they dealt with the immediate situation, were associated 
with it or seemed to be irrelevant, as was done by McCarthy in 
the last-named class of adapted information Tlie usable records 
numbered 84 of those taken m situation A and 175 tn situation C 
They were all of the 18- to 66-months-old children, the possible 
lecords in the older gioup being too few to consider. Only one 
statistically significant age difterencc was found, drop in monolog 
from 25 per cent to 6 (D-rS.0=3l). Othei classifications de¬ 
creasing with age were repetition and commands or requests Criti¬ 
cism, collective monolog, adapted information, questions and answers 
all increased with age, the last-named being the only class where 
the difference did not tend m the same direction at every age. Less 
than 2 per cent of tire sentences fell under the subdivisions of 
social phrases and dramatic imitntion (the latter occurring so seldom 
that it was not included in the table). McCarthy found the same 
trends in the case of adapted information and answers and she also 
found low percentages for dramatic imitation and social phrases 
except at the age of 18 months in the case of the latter class. 

A far higher proportion of sentences m the records used in this 
study were classed as egocentric, under one of the three classes of 
this type, than in that by McCarthy but a considerably lower pro¬ 
portion than in that by Piaget Perhaps we do not all agree as to 
just the meaning of this term. The coefficient of egocenttism in 
this study fell from 40 at two years to 33 at three, and 26 at 
four and at five years. Piaget found a coefficient of .45 for a class¬ 
room of children from seven to eight years and McCarthy’s per¬ 
centages varied from 1.3 to 6.5 at different ages. The difference 
IS due at least in part to the different situations. McCarthy’s cases 
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Frequency of Various Types of Sentences According To Piaget’s Classification in Percentages 
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were in a situation very conducive to socialized speech. The ex- 
pETimenter talked to the child, which was not done in either Piaget’s 
or this study. The two stuations used in this study showed almost 
the same coefficient of egocentneity, the average for all ages being 
33 and 32. But at five years, it was much lower in situation C, 
23 as compared to 33, where the child had companions of his own 
age who weie not attempting to refrain from directing conversa¬ 
tion. The individual differences were large When a child sat 
down and entered into a prolonged conversation or was playing with 
other children at the same game the coefficient fell, especially in 
the case of the younger children, who more often played with their 
own toys or at thdr own games beside other children rather than 
coopeiated with them (1, p. 243). When that was so, although 
he might, for example, talk about the choo-choo trains he was push¬ 
ing about in the sand near another child, his comments did not 
appear to be of a socialized nature, seldom expecting or leceiving 
any response unless his actions inteifered with the others or theirs 
with his, in which case some cnticUm or imperative would result 
on the part of one or both of the children involved Piaget (6, 
p, 19) recognized the difficulty of distinguishing the pure and coV- 
lertive monologs in one of his cases He found the former type of 
monolog to occur 8 and 5 per cent of the time, which are exactly 
the averages found in the case of the 5-year-olds in this study in 
situations A and C respectively 

Sixty-seven per cent of all conveisatjon was connected with the 
immediate situation, 24 per cent associated with and 9 per cent was 
apparently irrelevant to the situation. The relative ranks of these 
three classes are the same as found by McCarthy m her subdivisions 
of adapted information. A higher percentage of the conversation 
of the younger children was connected with the immediate situation 

Naming composed 132 per cent of all sentences at two and 
1.3 at five {D—SD.=3.3) This decrease was also found by 
McCarthy and if her figures for naming given under the head of 
adapted information are altered to give the percentage for all sen¬ 
tences, the averages are found to differ but little. The naming 
changed m type also from a monolog as the child wandered about 
the room naming objects he saw or handled to naming that was 
given for the information of others. 
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Parts of Speech 

Each record was analyzed as to parts of speech following the 
usual grammatical rules As noted before by McCarthy and in 
Smith’s previous study, this is very difficult in the case of the more 
immature children who use one word expressive of a whole sen¬ 
tence In such cases, the words were classified according to their 
most common use The percentage of each part of speecli in each 
record was calculated and the percentages found averaged for each 
whole year age-group separately and together for each situation 
(See Table 7 ) 


TABLE 7 

Comparison or the Percentages of Relative tliEquENcv of the Different 
Parts of Speech at Different Ace Levels 


Age 

18-29 

Av 

<r 

Months 

30-41 42-53 54-65 
Av Av. Av 


DilTerence 

2 to 5 years 

Diff (Tofdiff. 

Substantives 

41 

61 

40 

40 

39 

5 6 

~ 2 

8 3 

Nouns 

28 

56 

18 

16 

15 

4 1 

—13 

6 9 

Pronouns 

13 

42 

23 

24 

2+ 

49 

+11 

6.5 

Verba 

23 

52 

26 

26 

27 

S 1 

+ 4 

73 

ModiBera 

23 

52 

24 

23 

24 

4 9 

+ 1 

71 

Adjectives 

4 

24 

6 

7 

8 

3 1 

+ 4 

3 9 

Articles 

1 

12 

$ 

4 

5 

25 

+ 4 

28 

Adverbs 

18 

48 

16 

12 

12 

3 3 

— 6 

5 3 

Interjections 

10 2 

3 8 

S 5 

2 1 

1.8 

1 5 

— 84 

41 

Connectives 

2 1 

1 8 

62 

92 

98 

34 

+ 77 

3 8 

Conjunctions 

03 


1 6 

22 

25 


+ 22 


Preppsitiong 

1 8 


4.4 

65 

64 


+ 4.6 


•Relntiv.es 

00 


0.2 

0 5 

09 


+ 0,9 



•Relative adverbs and pronouna ate included under the heads both of 
connectives and cithei adverbs or pronounst therefore if the percentage of 
relatives is included in totals, the sum of the percentages will be greater 
than 100 

In order of decreasing frequency for the whole group, the parts 
of speech run verbs, pronouns, nouns, adverbs, adjectives, pieposi- 
tions, interjections, and conjunctions. Grouping these parts of 
speech into five classes—substantives, verbs, modifiers, connectives, 
and interjections^—their lelativc frequency is shown in the oider 
named in tills sentence and the difterences between each pair exceeds 
its (T by more than thiec, except the differences between verb and 
modifiers and between conjunctions and interjections. 
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TABLE 8 

Comparison in Percontacbs of Prequbmcy or the Different Parts of 
Speech According To the Situation iN Which the Record was Takek 


Part of speech 

A 

Av 

SitaatloJi 

<r 

1 

C 

Av 

(T 

Difference AJI cases 

A-C 

(Tofdiff Av <r 

Substantives 

37 

4tf 

41 

3 5 

4 

S 9 

39 

2.8 

Nouns 

20 

38 

18 

27 

2 

47 

19 

22 

Pronouns 

17 

36 

23 

30 

6 

47 

20 

2 3 

Verbs 

26 

42 

26 

3 1 

0 

S,2 

26 

2 S 

Modifiers 

25 

42 

23 

3 0 

2 

5.2 

24 

2 5 

Adjectives 

7 


6 


1 


6 

14 

Articles 

4 


3 


1 


i 

1.0 

Adverbs 

14 


14 


0 


14 

2.0 

Interiections 

10 2 

3 S 

3 5 

1 S 

1 4 

2.Z 

4 

l.l 

Connectives 

2 1 

1.3 

62 

17 

1 5 

31 

7 

1 5 

Conjunctions 

1 9 


17 




2 

08 

Prepositions 

5 6 


42 




5 

1.2 

Relatives 

04 


OS 




04 

0.2 


Comparisons made between the two situations (Table 8) showed 
no significant differences m any case. At each age level there was 
a consistent tendency to use more adjectives and connectives, fewer 
pronouns and fewer interjections in situation A than in situation 
C. The difference in the use of inflected forms was also at each 
age in favor of situation A. 

Comparisons from year to year showed no significant differences 
in the percentages of different parts of speech. The trend is the 
same as that found in the previous study, and as in McCarthy’s, 
except for adverbs. The percentage of nouns, interjections and 
adverbs decreased from year to year except that adverbs ceased to 
decrease from 4 to 5 years Adjectives, conjunctions, prepositions, 
and pronouns increased from yeai to year except in the case of 
pronouns, which gave the same proportion at four and at five. 
Verbs show very slight increases at two ages. The proportions of 
each part of speech changed not more than one per cent m any 
case from 4 to 5 years When all connectives are combined, the 
difference between the percentages at 2 and at 5 years is just twice 
its standard deviation. 

Further subdivisions of the parts of speech into their classes were 
made and studied. (See Tables 9 and 10 ) The significance differ¬ 
ences found from year to year (that is, those where the difference 
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TABLE 10 

Comparison in PBRCENrAces of the Use of Inflbctld Forms m the 
DirrERBNi Situations 


Sitoaiion Difference 

A C 

Av ffp Av ffp Diff. (r,nii 


Of verbs, percentage 

that are 





Infinitives 

6 


5 


1 

Participles j 

6 

5 


3 

2 


3 

3 

Auxiliaries 

11 


10 


1 

Past 

7 


7 


0 

Future 

2.6 


2.2 


0 

Passive 

04 


04 


0 

All conjugated forms 

40 

47 

33 

3 3 

7 

Of pronouns, percentage that are 





Feisonal 

79 

28 

78 

29 

1 

Demonstrative 

13 

33 

15 

2 5 

—2 

Interrogative 

5 

2 1 

3 


2 

Others 

4 


5 



Of nouns, percentage 

that aie 





Abstract, etc 

13 

33 

10 

2 1 

3 

Plural ^ 

12 

3 I 

7 

1 8 

S 

Possessive 

1 


2 


—1 


Of adveibs and adjectives, percentage that ate 


57 


4,7 

36 


Comparntive and 
superlative 2 

Of adverbs, percentoge that arc 

Place and modnl 69 

Of adjecfives) percentage that are 

Qualitative 52 ' 

Of articles, percentage that are 

Definite 51 


2 0 


4.4 

74 

3 1 

5 

S.4 

48 

46 

3 5 

6 

5.9 

48 

42 

3 5 

9 

5.9 


was greater than three times its standard deviation) were a decrease 
in the number of ndverbs that were place and modal as compared witli 
other classes and an increase in the number used of abstract nouns, 
of the definite article in proportion to the indefinite, and of adjectives 
other than qualitative from 2 to 3 years, after which the proportion 
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increases but slightly m the case of the articles and is in the op¬ 
posite direction in the other case Other consistent but not signifi¬ 
cant differences found were an increasing use of personal and in¬ 
definite pronouns paralleling a decreasing proportion of demonstra¬ 
tive pronouns. 

Comparisons were also made as to the use of inflected forms. 
In the case of verbs, the proportion of conjugated forms of all types 
whether formed by the use of auxiliary verbs or by change in the 
verb-ending increased from 17 7 at two years to 47 4 at five years 
(D—S.D,=4.0) The participles were the earliest inflected forms 
to appeal. The proportion of past participles to all verbs actually 
decreased with age, while the proportion of present participles 
reached the maximum at 3 years and remained constant thereafter. 
In the study of errors these forms of the verb were responsible for 
the smallest number of errors of every inflected form but the passive, 
which at no age reaches a proportion of even one per cent of the 
verbs. The early use of the past participle is probably due to its 
presence in learned phrases such as “all gone” and “all done” rather 
than to any true ability to inflect verbs The present participle was 
used by 21 and the past by 10 two-year-olds. 

The past tense is the next mastered. The proportion almost 
doubles from two to five but in the study of errors we find a 
greater difference m its mastery—the difficulty lying primarily with 
the irregular verbs as some children can generalize as early as two 
years and so arc able to form the past tense of the regular verbs 
correctly This tense was found in the records of 23 two-year-olds 
but the second highest number of errors was made in its use. Aux¬ 
iliary verbs were used by 27 two-year-olds, the youngest child to 
use such verbs being 24 months old. However, their use caused 
the greatest numbei of all verb errors. The future tense was used 
by only 5 two-year-olds and by 3 of these in contracted form only. 
The proportion increases rapidly to 23 times as large a number at 
five as at two years old Even then it is next to the least fre¬ 
quently used verb inflection, the passive being the only form less 
frequently used. The youngest child to use it was 34 months old. 
Instead of the correct passive, the children used the verb “got” or 
"get” as "it got made” The infinitive gave considerable trouble, 
appearing for the first time at 23 months, being used by but 9 two- 
year-olds and causing a goodly number of eiiors. No further in¬ 
crease in Its use is found after four years 
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Increased use of inflection of nouns 'wis not so great as to give 
a significant difference with age Still plurals and possessives were 
almost twice as frequent at 5 as at 2 years. No plurals were used 
before 24 months and only four children in the youngest age group— 
two each at 24 and 29 months—^used possessives of nouns. 

Comparison of adjectives or adverbs occurred but seldom and in 
no case did the comparative and superlative forms of these two 
parts of speech combined appear in as much as 3 per cent of the 
total number of adjectives and adverbs (articles are excluded in 
calculating this percentage). Most of those that were used were 
words compared irregularly so that the forms are learned as separate 
words. In the youngest age group this was true of all cases and 
without exception the word used was more. 

Errors 

For each record an error index was calculated by dividing the 
number of errors made by the number of words used The indices 
ranged from 1 00 in the case of the records made by the most im¬ 
mature children to .00 in the case of the perfect records Averag¬ 
ing the indices at each age level, we find a very abrupt falling off 
from .58 at two to 21 at three, 07 at four and then very slight 
improvement, the average being 05 for both the oldest age groups. 
As in other criteria of language devdopment, there was no sex 
difference found for the group as a whole; but at two years, the 
girls made fewer errors than did the boys The average indices 
in the two situations were practically identical. 

Factors Affecting Language Development 

Three criteria which had shown the most significant differences 
were selected as measures of the comparative effect of different pos¬ 
sible factors on the language development These were sentence 
length, percentage of questions asked to sentences used, and index 
of error. The relationship of these criteria to each other and to 
mental age, chronological age, sex, order of birth, and social class 
were studied. 

Mental Age 

For two hundred cases, mental test scores were available and 
using these correlations between chronological age, mental age, per¬ 
centage of questions, sentence length, and error index were calculated, 
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TABLE n 

Correlations of Certain Factors in Development of Lancuacb with 

Certain Criteria 


With error 

index 


First order 




With 



r With C A 

WithSL questions 

Mental age .7+ 

79 

—.63 77± 019 

73± 022 42±039 

Chronological age 68 

.75 

— 65 

.71±.024 40±040 

Sentence length .85 
Percentage of 

91 

—.76 

S1±03S 

questions 43 

42 

—.34 




Third order 


Correlation of 



Partialled out 

M A and C A 


52± 035 

S L, and Q 

M A and S L 


.39± 040 

C A and Q 

M A and Q 


05± 048 

C A and S L 

C A and S.L 


29± 043 

M A and Q 

CA and Q 


03±.O48 

M A and S L 

8L and Q 


30d: 043 

MA and C. A. 


The error-index scores when plotted against the other variables 
were decidedly non-linear m appearance, so the correlation ratios 
rfgy and were calculated instead By Blakeman’s test, it was 
proved that, except in the case questions, the relation of error- 
index with other factors was curvilinear (See Table 11.) The 
closest relation of error-index was with sentence length, as would 
be expected since a high percentage of the errors were in the 
omission of essential words in the sentence. The relation with 
mental age was closer than with chronological age. 

Mental age correlated more highly than chronological age with 
sentence length and percentage of questions. The correlation of 
questions with either mental or chronological age is negligible when 
sentence length is partialled out Evidently the increase of ques¬ 
tioning with age found by averaging the percentage of questions 
at each year is due rather to general improvement in the use of 
sentences than to either mental or chronological age 

The comparatively high correlation between mental age and error- 
index and sentence length suggests that the Stanford-Binet score is, 
m the preschool years, very closely related to the child’s progress 
in language, as measured as well by this use of longer sentences 
and by elimination of errors, as by vocabulary [as Terman (8, 
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p 230) points out in the case of older children and as was found 
m Smith’s (7) study of a vocabulary test for preschool children]. 

Social Classes 

In each age group the children were divided into 3 groups • class 
I represented by cases from the preschool laboratory and children 
of similar background, class II by the free kindergartens and skilled 
labor groups, and class III by the day-nursery group and children 
of similar background The averages of the 3 criteria for measur¬ 
ing progress in language wre found for each group 

The most marked differences found were in sentence length. 
Class I in every case and at every age and in both situations used 
longer sentences than did the other two classes. The differences 
ranged from .4 word at 4 and 5 years m situation C to 2.2 
in situation A at 3 years when compared with class III and from .3 
m situation A at 2 years to 2 1 at the highest age level in the same 
situation when compared with class 11 In situation A, class II 
excelled class III m sentence length except at the highest age level 
where class III was represented by but one case, but the differences 
found in situation C were not consistent and almost balance each 
other. 

Class I asked by far the most questions, the average percentage of 
questions being greater in both situations at each age when compared 
with class III and being exceeded only once out of 9 times when 
compared with class II At 4 years in situation C, class 11 averaged 
1 per cent higher than class I but in this group, class 11 averaged 
two months older. Class II asked more questions at each age in 
situation A than did class III but again the differences were in¬ 
consistent in situation C It was noticed in scanning the records 
that the children at the Day Nursery and Home more frequently 
turned from their playmates to attempt conversation with the ob¬ 
server than was the case in the preschool and kindeigartens where 
the children weie more accustomed to visitors This causes the 
situation m tlicir case to be less clearly marked off from situation A 
and to approach it somewhat in similarity, a condition that would 
tend to result in longer sentences and more questions The differ¬ 
ence found between the two situations is less marked m the case of 
class III than in either of the other two classes. 
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The enor index was lower foi class I than for class II at thiec 
age levels, higher at 5 years, and equal at foui in situation A, but 
m situation C it was decidedly lower at eadi age level. Compared 
with class HI, the percentage of eriors was less in all but one of 
the nine compaiisons possible (at 6 yeais there was no child in 
class I in situation C), the exception being at two years in situation 
A in which group theie were but two childien of class HI Com¬ 
paring classes II and HI, the foimer excels the latter at 4, 5 and 
6 years old, but at 2 and 3 yeais their erioi index is slightly lower 
in both situations. Apparently, the later piogress m correct speech 
is more affected by the social class of the child’s parents than are 
the first steps. 

Order of Birth 

Compaiison of fust- and later-boin childien was made only in the 
case of sentence length For this compaiison all childien were 
paired as closely as possible as to C.A., IQ if known, social class, 
and the recoids of both memheis of each pair had been taken in the 
same situation except for 4 pairs of children under 22 months where 
practically no difference is found between the two situations. 

Seventy-one such pairs were found of the same sex who did not 
differ more than one month in CA. in the case of those below 5 
years, nor more than two months m the case of the older group, and 
whose IQ’s did not diffei enough to throw them into different cate¬ 
gories of brightness As the difference between the sexes had been 
shown to be but slight, except in the case of the 3 'ounger children, 
18 additional pairs of unlike sex were also added In most of the 
pairs the boy was the first-boin cliild 

The average age of the first-born and later-born members of the 
paiis were identical, being 40 6 months in the case of the like-sex 
pans and 41 9 months in the case of the 89 paiis. The average IQ 
of the first-born was 121, of die later-born 119 The difference in 
sentence length was 08 in favor of the later-born if only like-sex 
pans are used, but 04 if all cases are included But if only the 23 
like-sex pairs of 2 and 2^ years are used, the difference was in favor 
of the first-born childien by 10 word The average sentence length 
of all pairs was 3.6 words, but of the 23 younger pairs it is 1 98, so 
the latter difference in the case of the younger pairs is really more 
significant, The fact that this difference favors the first-born in 
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the case of the younger childien and tlie later-born in the case of the 
older children would indicate that the influence exerted by birth 
order on language, if any, is due to the more exclusive adult com¬ 
panionship of the first-born child in his caily years, which is ad¬ 
vantageous to early pi ogress m speech, an influence less marked as 
he grows older and has peihaps younger brothers and sisters or, as 
was the case of the majority of these children, he begins to mingle 
more often with other children m kindergarten or nursery school. 
Although the cases aie too few to be significant, this difference if 
confirmed by further studies would indicate that a child learns more 
of language from an adult than from other children. This is in 
agreement with tlie higher aveiages found in situation A and in 
McCarthy’s comparison of the language sentence length of children 
with adult associates as contrasted with children whose associates 
were mainly childien. 

Relation or Sentence Lbnoth and Size op Vocabulary 

The number of words m the vocabularies of 99 of the children 
was determined either by actual count in the case of 7 of the young¬ 
est 01 by scores on the Smith vocabulary test for the other 92. 
The correlation between the number of words in vocabulary and 
the average number of words per sentence was for the 70 children 
whose records of conversation were made in situation C, .767 ± 033, 
and for the 29 m situation A, 775±.048. 

The average number of words in the vocabularies of children 
m situation C whose average length of sentence was from 1.0 to 
1.9 words was 115 words, for those whose sentence length was 
2.0 to 2 9 words, the vocabulary averaged 565 words; for sentences 
of 3.0 to 3.9, 1090 words, sentences of 4 0 to 4.9, 1802 words and 
for 5 0 to 5.9, 1773 words In situation C, the five-word sentence 
did not denote a larger vocabulary and when these cases were 
excluded, the correlation between number of words in vocabulary 
and average number of words per sentence rose to .881±.019. 
The average size of vocabulary found for the children using each 
length of sentence in situation A was less than in situation C For 
those using two-word sentences the average number of words in the 
vocabulary was 409, for those using three-word sentences 963; 
for those using four-word sentences 1610, for those using five-word 
sentences 1605 (a diop as in the other situation); for those using 
longer than five-word sentences 2156 Since the child in situation 
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C must have a laiger vocabulary before he uses sentencesr of greater 
length than m situation A (for example, with a vocabulary of 
approximately 1000 words the average sentence length would be 
4+ in situation A and 3-}- m situation C), it would appear that 
children of equal facility in language tend to use a sUghtly longer 
sentence when conversing with adults than when with children. 

The correlations between these two factors is sufficient to show 
that the average number of words m a sample of a child’s speech 
IS a useful measuie of Ins progiess and is to some extent indicative of 
the size of his vocabulary. 

Summary and Conclusions 

This investigation is a study of the development of the sentence 
and of factors mfluencing such development as discovered by analy- 
SIS of 305 recoids of the conversation of 220 children ranging from 
18 to 72 months in age. 

Jffe Differences. Diffciences with increase in age that were 
found to be statistically significant were. 

I A longer sentence. 

2. Increased use of compound and complex sentences and of 
negative sentences with decrease in the use of one-word sentences. 

3. "No” more frequently used m answcis or as dissent and less 
often as an imperative instead of "don’t ” 

4. A lower peiccntage of monolog 

5. Fewer sentences that wcie merely naming. 

6. More repetitions of words or phrases per sentence 

7 Greater use of inflected forms of verbs 

8. An increase in the use of abstract nouns, the definite article, 
and of adjectives. 

9 A decreased proportion of adverbs of place, modal adverbs, 
qualitative adjectives. 

10 A decrease in the number of errors per word 

Other age differences found that showed increases with age 
were. 

11. Fewer exclamatory and imperative sentences. 

12 More questions, answers, and crincism 

13. A decrease from 40 to 26 in the coefficient of egocentrism 
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14 A higher propoition of conversation not connected with the 
immediate situation 

15. A smaller propoition of nouns, interjections, and adverbs 

16 A larger proportion of adjectives, connectives, and pronouns 

17 Increased pioportion of personal and indefinite pronouns 
paralleling a decreased proportion of demonstrative pronouns 

18 Increased use of pluials and possessivcs of nouns and of 
comparison of adveibs and adjectives 

19. Many of the age differences weie very small or ceased after 
four years 

20. The correlation of chronological age with error-mdcx was 
non-linear, being . 68 ; 17 ^,, 75. 

21. The correlation of chronological age with sentence length 
was 7lri: 024, and with mental age and ptoportion of questions 
held constant, ,29ifc.043, that of chronological age with proportion 
of questions 40± 040, but only 03± 048 when mental age and 
sentence lengths were held constant. 

Siiuaiion In situation A the child was alone with adults, in 
situation C he was at play with other preschool children. In situa¬ 
tion A, the child used 

1 Longer sentences. 

2 More questions, more complex and compound and fewer im¬ 
perative sentences 

The first of the above difterences was the only one that was 
statistically significant 

Sex Differences Sex difterences found were not great but 

1 At two years, the girls’ sentences were significantly longer than 
the boys’. 

2 Except at five years, the girls’ sentences averaged slightly 
longer than did the boys’ sentences 

3. Differences as to kind of sentences were in no case nor at 
any age significant but at two years the guls asked more questions, 
used more impel atives in situation C, less in situation A and more 
complex and compound sentences in both situations. 

4 Fewer errors were made by girls at two years of age. 

Mental Age The correlation of mental age with sentence length 
and error index and percentage of questions was higher than that of 
chronological age with any of these criteria 
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L The conelation of mental age with sentence length, ques¬ 
tions and chronological age held constant, was 39±:.040, with 
questions—sentence length and CA, constant—it was .05± 048, 

2. The correlation of mental age and error index was non-lmear; 

was .74 and i^yj, was 79. 

Social Clasm The children were dwidccl roughly into three 
social classes 

1 . The most maiked diftereiice was in sentence length, the 
higher classes using longer sentences. 

2 The higher classes also asked more questions and made fewer 
errors. 

Ordet of Birth. When first- and later-born children were paired 
on the basis of chionological and mental ages and social class, the 
sentence length favored veiy slightly the later-born child if all ages 
were considered but the first-born if only the younger pairs were 
considered. 

Vocabulary. Sentence length and vocabulary correlated 77±.03 
m situation C, or .88±.02, if the longest sentences were excluded; 
and .78±.05 in situation A. 

Conclusions 

1. The most useful criteria of improvement in speech were 
found to be the average number of words per sentence and the error 
index or aver.'igc number of errors per word 

2. Improvement is shown in many ways as related to chronologi¬ 
cal age but mental age is a more important factor in improvement. 

3. Sex differences are very slight except at two years where girls 
excel boys. 

4 Association with adults tends to improve speech more than 
association with other children 

5 Children of the higher social classes are more precocious 
in language development than arc those of less-favored classes. 

6 Order of birth has very slight it any influence 

7, Sentence length is indicative of sixc of vocabulary. 
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UNE fiTUDE DE QUELQUES PACTEURS QUI INFLUENCENT LE 
DfiVELOPPEMENT DE LA PHRASE CHEZ LES ENFANTS 
DE L’AGE PRfiSCOLAIRE 

(Risumi) 

Cette enquSte est une ^Ciide du d6veloppement dc la phrase et des facteiirs 
qui induencent ce d6veIoppement selon I’analysc de 305 notations mot pour 
mot de la conversation de 220 enfants ag6s de dix-huit it aoixante-douze 
mois 

On a constat^ que les entires les plus utiles du perfectionnement de la 
parole sont 1e nombre moyen de mots dans chaque phrase et I'lndice dcs 
erreurs ou Ic nombre moyen d’erreurs dons chaque mot D'autres diffei- 
encca corr^lees avee I’age sont Ic plus grand emploi dcs phrases compos£cs 
et complexes et des phrases negatives, le plus grand cmploi des formes 
conjugll^es des vcrbcs, des noms abstraits, dc Particle d4fini et des adjectifs 
et de plus de questions comme Penfant devient plus Hgc, accompRgnSes d'un 
d^crott du monologue, des phrases qui nomment seulcmcnt, de la r6p6titlon, 
et des adverbes dc position et de mode en proportion des autres 
Bien que le perfectionnement ait une relation avec I’age chronologique, 
Page mental esC un plus grand fncteur du peifectionnement Les lilies ant 
^t^ sup^rieures aux gar^ons k la pliipart des Sgea ctudi^s mais la difference 
a et6 petite snuf ^ PSge de deux ans 

On a 4tudic deux situations quand Penfant a etc sciil avec des adultcs 
ct quanci il a joii6 avec d’autres enfants de I’age piescolnire Dans la 
premiere situation it se sort de plus longues phiases et pose plus dc ques¬ 
tions II pnrattrnit que I’association avec les adultcs tend ^ pcifectionner 
la parole plus que I’association avec d’autres enfants 
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Lcs enfants des classes socules Ics plus ileveea sont pl'us pr^coces dans le 
developpcinent de la parole Q<*e cent des classes mojn elev^cs L’ordie dc 
naiasnnce a tr^s peu d’mfiuence ou nulle influence La longueur de la 
phrase indique la grandeur du vocabuUire 

Smith 


CINE UNTERSUCHUNG EINIGER FAKTOREN, WELCHE DIE ENT- 
WICKLUNG DES SATZES BEI VORSCHULPFLICHTIGEN 
KINDERN BEEINFLUSSEN 

(Referat) 

Difise ArbeJt /lelt darauf biHi die Entwickhing des Satzes und die 
Faktoren z\i uatcisuchcn, ds« solchc Enlviicklung becindvissen, die durch cmc 
Analyse von 305 wortlichen Protokollen dcr Gesprache von 220 Kmdern im 
Aker von achtzchn bis zwcmndsiebzig Monaten gevvonnen wurden 
Die braiichbarsten Kiiterien der Vervollkomnnung der Sprache stdlten 
sich als die Durchschnittszahl der Worter pro Sau und der Feliicnndex 
Oder Durchschnitfszahl der Fchlcr pro won heraus Andere Dnterschiede, 
die ruit d^m Aitei korreliert waren, werden durch den Gebrauch von 
zusnrPrttengesetzten und verwickcUea Satzen und von verneincndcn Satzen, 
den grosseren Gebrauch von Abwandlungsforjiien der Verben, von ab- 
strakten Substantivcn, dem bcstimniten Anikei und Adjcktiven und mehr 
Fiagcn, wie das Kind alter wird, zusainnien mit einer Abnahme des 
Monologes, von Satzen, die bloss etwas nennen, von Wiederholungen 
und von Adverben von Platz und Zeit und von modalen Adverben im 
Verhaltnis zu anderen vermehn. 

Obgleicli die Vervollkommung aich auf chronologisches Alter bezieht, ist 
daa geistige Alter mclir em Faktor der VervolIkomrnuUg Madchen waren 
den Knaben bci fast alien AHern, die uotersucht wurden, uberlegcn, aber 
der Unterschied war klein ausscr dem Alter von zwei Jahren 
Zwei Siluationen wurden unter&ucht: wean das Kind allein nnit Erwach- 
atnen zusammen war und wenn ca mit anderen vorschulpflichtigen ICindcrn 
spielte In der ersten Situation gebraucht es langere Satze nnd stcllt loebr 
Fragen Ea scheint, dass der Verkehr mit Enyachsenen die Sprachc rnchr 
zu vervollkomnieii neigt als belm Verkehr mit anderen Kmdern 
Kinder au? hoheren soziaten Gruppen siml fnlhreiler m der Sptachen- 
entwleklung ale die aus den weniger gunstigen Klassen. Die Reihenfolge 
der Geburt h^t sehr wenig Einfluss, wenn uberhaupt einen Einfliisa. Die 
Lange der Sntze ist bedeutend fur den Umfang des Wortachatzes 


Smith 



INFLUENCE OF KNOWLEDGE AND INSTRUCTIONS 
ON MAZE PERFORMANCE* 

From the Department of Psychology, University of fPisconsin 


Rich4rd Wellington Husdand 


I Problem 

Seveial maze investigations have attacked the problem of methods 
used in learning. In these we often see a note among the various 
controls that the subjects had never before learned a maze, that they 
were given no instvuctions, and that everything was so arranged 
that they started learning from as near to a zero point as possible 

Supposedly, learning investigations are designed to shed light 
on some aspect of efRcicncy or to help solve some theoietical ques¬ 
tion, either for present or possible future application, direct or in¬ 
direct. Unless we assume that learning studies are done merely 
for the sake of pure science, ma^e research is in a rather peculiar 
position Ordinarily learning is not carried on blindly, without 
knowledge, and once only Wc write English compositions for 
years, we study mathematics of various types all the way through 
school, and we spend years on foreign languages. Improved methods 
earned on from the outset should assist performance all along. 

Applied strictly to maze learning, our present problem is how 
performance would be altered if the subjects knew just what they 
were up against, understood the idea of the maze, and were told 
what methods of learning had been proved to be most efficient. 
The writer in two previous studies (1, 2) has demonstrated that 
a verbal or counting method is by far the most efficient means of 
learning the pattern according to all scores* trials to learn, errors, 
time consumed, and retention value. The motor or kinaesthetic 
method is very inefficient in all these A visual method seems to be 
intermediate in value, although the variability is so high that it 
would seem as if some special ability were necessary to use this 
procedure at all. 

•Accepted for pubUcation by Carl Murchison of the Editorial Board apd 
received in the Editorial Office, July 30, 1934 
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II Tbciinique 

In conducting a course m Experimental Psychology, the writer 
was usually very careful to avoid detailed discussion of maze learn¬ 
ing until after the class had done an experiment on this topic 
However, during one semester it was decided to study the effects of 
full information upon speed of learning As learning was a regular 
major topic, mazes were featured to a considerable extent, While 
various types of learning apparatus were being discussed, a whole 
hour was devoted to maze patterns of various designs In fact, 
mazes of both styles used in this investigation wcie displayed to the 
class Different patterns were shown, however, so there could 
have been no learning of the correct sequence of turns. 

Next, six to eight hours were occupied in discussing points of 
efficiency of learning—mostly the usual Educational Psychology 
problems. One whole hour in this series was used to discuss the 
results of tlie wiiter's previous study (1). Statistics were pre¬ 
sented and the results evaluated completely Nothing at all was 
held back. 

The result was that when the class was put through the experi¬ 
ment, a few days after the lecture on the subject, no formal instruc¬ 
tions weie necessary The subjects were blindfolded and started 
learning immediately; the only information necessary was to tell 
whether the U or X pattern was being presented. They were not 
ordered, or even advised, to use the verbal method or to avoid the 
motor method, since we did not wish to carry the instructions this 
far, but rather wished to see how much profit each subject had 
derived from the lecture. 

The usual technique, as described in previous articles, was fol¬ 
lowed The criterion was three successive errorless trials, or three 
out of four. After learning had been completed, they were questioned 
as to how they had gone about their learning task. 

The results of tins test are compared with data obtained at 
Stanford University, and included in the previous report. This 
group shall be referred to as the control or uninstructed group. Com¬ 
paring students from two universities may introduce an additional 
variable, especially since Stanford has somewhat more stringent 
entrance requirements than Wisconsin. 13ut maze learning lias been 
found to be so slightly correlated with intelligence that minor group 
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differences should amouht to little, if any. The writer might also 
comment that he had used the maze as a routine experiment for 
classes for three previous years, and had observed no leal differences 
between the Wisconsin students and those at Stanford. 

The experimental or instructed groups contained 25 and 24, for 
the U and X mazes, while in the control groups, 20 learned each 
pattern 

III Apparatus 

Two mazes were used, both having the same sequence of turns 
One was built in the U style, 6rst described by Warden (4). The 
other was in the Miles X pattern (3). In this latter, the sequence 
was the same, but the X or Diamond const! uction brought the sub¬ 
ject back to the median line of the maze after each turn, so direc¬ 
tion orientation was minimized Such a pattern seems to handicap 
decidedly the kinaesthetic method, and predisposes a person to count 
the turns more than does the U or other design. This was seen 
both in our previous study and in the results of the present investi¬ 
gation. It was for this reason that we used two varieties of mazes 

IV. Results 

There are several trends apparent m the results. 

1. By all counts, the mstiucted group learned with decidedly 
greater speed than the group which started with no information. 
Every subject, however, did not profit equally. The gains which 
appeared in the averages were caused almost entirely by those who 
started to apply the recommended procedure right from the outset. 
On the other hand, a good many of the subjects were either careless 
or lacking in insight and did no better than if they had started 
learning in an entirely naive state Statistical evidence of this is 
afforded by the discrepancies between the mean and median scores, 
in errors and time, especially on the X maze. One recognizes that 
this means that most subjects did better, but that some did so poorly 
that the means were higher than the medians, which latter score 
ignores a few extreme cases Also, a number of the instructed 
subjects learned the patterns in only a very few trials in addition to 
the three perfect, while only occasionally does an uninstructed sub¬ 
ject learn with such great rapidity. 
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TABLE 1 


Mean Scores 




Instructed 

Uninstructed 


U 

X 

U 

X-maze 

Trials 

12 2 

13 5 

167 

161 

Errors 

21 9 

28 0 

38 7 

36 6 

Tune (sec) 

3RS« 

526 9 

526 

530 



TABLE 2 





Median Scorrs 




ln:itmcted 

Uninstrweted 



U 

X 

U 

X-maze 

Triiila 

12 

ss 

17 

12 

Errors 

17 

13 

22 5 

22 5 

Tune 

352 

262 

467 

381 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF S'UBJBCra USING VARIOUS METHODS OF LEARNING 



Instructed 

Uninstructed 


U 

X 

U 

X 

Count (oi verbal) 

S6% 

60 

40 

52 

Count and motor 

S 


5 

5 

Count motor secondary 

20 

20 

2S 

20 

Motor 

4 

12 

30 

10 

Motor count secondary 

12 






4 




2. When the results are analyzed according to methods used 
by the subjects in learning, we find a bi-modal distribution in the 
scores. In the uninstructed group, there was considerable over¬ 
lapping between individuals who used a counting procedure and 
those who used a motor or mixed attack Among the instructed 
subjects, all the motor learners aic at the bottom, and we see that 
almost all of those who learned m better than median time used 
the verbal method. 

3. The proportion of those who used the counting method was 
somewhat greater in the instructed group, and this method also was 
put into operation at an earliei stage in the learning process. The 
naive group, those who learned by purely verbal methods, usually 
wasted a few trials before application of a systematic procedure, 
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while many of the experimental group started to count on their 
first trial. This is shown by the fact that just ten per cent of the 
control gioup leained in fewer than ten trials, while somewhat moie 
than lialf of the instiucted group took nine oi fewer attempts to 
master the pattern 

4 This earliei oiientation and application of systematic learn¬ 
ing IS seen also in the learning curves. The error averages for the 
first five trials for the foui groups were as shown m Table 4 

TABLE + 


Error AveragiiS for First Fivp Trials 



Instructed 

U X 

Umnstructed 

U X 

1 

45 

45 

50 

5.1 

2 

28 

23 

4 1 

3 8 

3 

24 

I 6 

3 5 

2 9 

4 

19 

17 

30 

2 6 

5 

1.8 

1 5 

22 

2 1 


The very lapid drop following the fiist tnal shows an immediate 
orientation to the problem Naturally the first trials would produce 
chance proportions under any circumstances, unless the instructions 
had included the exact pathways as well as general methods of pro¬ 
cedure and comprehensive information about t)ic maze situation m 
general Most subjects in the uninsuuctcd group show no im- 
piovement foi a number of tiials; the figuies do come down, hut this 
slight initial drop is due to a few subjects making lapid improvement, 
not to the majority of the gioup, as is the case with the instructed 
gioup. 

5 Relations with intelligence. Practically all oui subjects had 
taken the Ameiican Council Test at the time of University entrance, 
so their peicentile scoies could be compaied with maze peiformanccs. 
The coirelations with total time consumed in learning, which score 
has been shown (1) to furnish the highest correlations with intelli¬ 
gence, were -|- 15 and -|-24 for the U and X mazes respectively 
Tlicse compaic with 43 and -{- 63 foi the same mazes when the 
subjects were not instiucted as to the best proccduies foi learning. 

Inspection of the scattei diagiams and of individuals’ cases leveals 
two facts. Fust, the loweied correlations would suggest that instruc- 
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tion makes tlie gioups become more homogeneous in performance 
than when each subject is allowed to discover his own way of 
learnings Second, it appears that the brighter individuals did not 
seem to have profited any more from the class lecture than did those 
lower in the distribution In fact it may have been that the poorer 
students actually gained more, especially inasmuch as the more 
rapid learners do not have such great possibility for improvement 
This observation is of particular interest with respect to one defini¬ 
tion of intelligence, namely that it involves the capacity to profit fiom 
experience It is impossible, however, to prove such a theory, as 
speed of learning has always correlated so poorly with other factors 
that one could not attempt to predict with what speed any individual 
might have learned without the instructions 

If the writer might be permitted one observation, which may be 
open to criticism, he may point out that certain personality traits 
went much more closely with maze performance than did abstract 
ability. In a rather small laboratory class, which is conducted 
throughout a whole school year, the instructor gets to know the 
students very well personally. He observed that those who did 
well in maze learning were those who were careful, regular, and 
cooperative, while most of those who did poorly could be classed as 
careless and lackadaisical about the regular class work, regardless of 
true ability. This might suggest that those who are not of the high¬ 
est ability might do very creditably in their daily work with the use 
of efficient methods. 
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l'Influence des connaissances et des instructions sur 

LE RENDEMENT DANS LE LABYRINTHE 
(Resum^) 

La plupart des experiences sur I'appienhsaagc, surtoiit celles sur I’ap- 
prencissagc du hbynnche, ont commence quand le sujet n’a poss^de presque 
nulles connaissances de la tache ni de I'apparcit. On lui fait decouvrir 
sa propie mithode de resolution selon la methode essai-eircur 
Dans des aiticlcs anterteurs I’auteur a montre que la methode verhalc 
ou methode de compter est de beaucoup la plus efhcace, tandls que I^attaquo 
motrice on kmcsthesique et de tres peu de valcur. On a donn6 & unc 
classe d'cnviron cinquante etudiants des instructions tres completes aur 
les meilleures methodca de Papprentiaaage, ct on icur a cxplique I’appareil 
aussi cn grand detail On compare les resultata e ceux d'lin groupc dc 
controle, qui a appris de la manierc ordinaire sans instructions Le groupe 
instruit a appria beaucoup plus rapidement dans les epreuves, le temps, et 
lea erreurs Beaucoup plus ont employe la methode verbnle, bien qu'on 
ne leur ait pas dit absolument de le fane It n'y a eu aucune relation 
entre I'lntelligence ct le piofit tire renselgncments donnes dans le cas d’nn 
individu 

Husdamd 


DER EINPLUS8 DER AUSKUNFT UND DER VORSCHRIFTEN AUF 
DIE LEISTUNG IM LABYRINTH 

(Referat) 

Die meisten Verauche dber das Lernen, besonders beim Labyrmthlernen, 
Sind davon ausgegangen, dass die Versiichsperson im Beaitz keiner Aus* 
kunft liber die Aufgabe oder den Apparat ist Sie muss ihre eigne Methode 
zur Losung durch Versuch und Irrtum entdecken 
In vorangehenden Abhandlungcn hat dcr Autor gezeigt, dasa die Verbal- 
oder Zahlmethodc bei weitem (Ue wirksamste ist, -yrahrend die Motor* oder 
kmasthetische Methode sehr schlecht Ist Eine Gruppe von ungeftihr funzig 
Studenten erhielte sehr vollstnndige Vorschriften uber die beste Methode zum 
Lernen, und auch uber den Apparat in alien Einzelheiten Die Ergcbnisse 
wurden mit cincr Kontrollgruppe verghchen, die auf die gewohnliche 
Weise und ohne Aiiskunft Lernte Die belehrte Gruppe lernte weit 
schneller bezuglich Proben, Zeit, und Irrtlimcr. Viele gebrauchten die 
Verbalmethodcj obglcich ste ihnen nicht nusdrucklich vorgeschneben war 
Es gab kein Vcrhaltnis zwischen Intclligenz und dem Sachverhalt, ob das 
Individuiim Nutzen aus der Auskunft gezogen hat. 


Husdakd 
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TWO OPERATIVE PROCEDURES FOR ELIMINATING HEARING 

IN THE RAT 

C, W Brown, M E Foldesy, and F M. Henry 

In an attempt to study the sensory cues involved itt the relearning of a 
maze by mts, it became desirable to prevent by surgical procedures the 
possible utilization of cues from several modalities of sense. The re¬ 
sults from studies in which control of sensory stimulation has been attempted 
by changes in the external maze environment have left the issues in a con¬ 
troversial state Several possible reasons may be offered to explain this 
state of tffairB, not the least significant being the fact that it is extremely 
difficult through anthiopomorphic svippoaitions to know vyith certainty when 
a given type of sensory cue is not systematically affecting the rnt. With 
adequate post mortem cliecVs the surgical method does offer a means for 
entirely eliminating the efiects of severol types of sensory stimulation, 
Previous studies have indicated that auditory cues arc not essential to 
the learning or relearning of the maze. To tfie writers’ knowledge, how¬ 
ever, no experiment has been reported in which total and permanent deaf¬ 
ness has been produced. Most mvcstigators, follov?ing the lead of Watson 
(3), have been content to dislodge the ear bones by probing, then to plug 
up the middle ear with gum, wax, paroflin, or some other substance and 
await results With the passage of time, from four to seven days, the rats' 
hearing has returned and the experimenter has been forced to qualify his 
discussion with the statement that the ammaU were only partially deaf 
It is very difficult to immoWUxe the membranes of the middle enr by the 
inhUiatlon of a substance in liquid form which becomes solid upon cooling 
to the temperature of this region, the initial temperature of the substance 
being kept within the range which will not be too destructive of the tis¬ 
sues^ In order to get to the oval window the inJiUratfi must not only be 
fluid but must not cool too quickly upon contact with the tissues of the 
middle ear. Because of the relatively inaccessible position of the oval 
window, and because of the difSeulty of expelling all the air from the region 
about the stapes, it is almost impossible to get the substance into intimate 
contact with the membrane before it ia cooled Even after the infiltrate 

^Hughson and Crowe (I) found a reduction in the Wcver^ray effect 
for tones of low frequency from fixation or division of the ossicular chain, 
and an even greater decrease in the intensity of the effect from puncture 
of the round window. However, it Is doubtful whether the experimenters 
separated the Wever-Bray effect from the action currents arising in the 
cochlea. (See Kreezer, 2) 
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has been successfully introduced and allowed to harden, it is still subject 
to dislodgemcnt from the membrane by the movements of the head and 
especially the ears of the animal and from fluid exudates resulting from 
tissue irritation Conscc^ucnt movement of the solid mass is probably the 
cause of the return of hearing after an apparently successful operation has 
been performed. 

There are three methods for successfully eliminating auditory sensations: 
(fl) severance of the auditory nerve, (A) destruction of the cochlea, and (c) 
prevention of the normal movements of the fluids in the cochlea The first 
method cannot be executed with siiliicient success in the rnt to merit its use 

Method li, destruction of the cochlea, is not n didicult operation This 
organ is located in the inner ear just caudal and dorsal to the lumen of 
the external auditory meatus By lOtroduang a straight probe at an 
anglo slightly upward and backward of the meatus it is possible to break 
through the large part of the bony labyrinth and disrupt the basilar mem¬ 
brane and Its associated stiuctures Manipulating the probe in the middle 
ear, of course, destroys the relation of the three ear bones Complete deaf¬ 
ness IS not produced unless a sufficient amount of the cochlear contents is 
disturbed to put out of function the entire length of the basilar membrane 
This is best accomplished by destroying a considerable portion of the base 
of the cochlea, thus making the opening into the bone large enough to allow 
the fluid contents to drain into the middle ear 

Using the foregoing method we have been able to produce deafness in 
rats for five tones varying in pitch from 3000 to 5000 cycles with intensities 
between seventy and eighty decibels above the human threshold, for sounds 
emitted by an ordinary buzzer, and for noises produced by the rattling of 
stiflF paper. The familiar pinna reflex to sound was used as the criterion 
for hearingIt is a well-known fact that a rat which appears to possess 
normal hearing will usually respond with a twitch of the ear to various 
kinds of sounds^ In a preliminary test before the operation the auditory 
acuity of each rat was tested for different sounds Every rat gave the pinna 
reflex to all sounds Individual differences in acuity were noted After 
recovery from the operation systematic tests were made over a period of 
three weeks and a final test at the end of two months Complete deafness 
for all sounds used was produced by this method Post mortem examination 
of three rats, which were saciificed at the end of three weeks, revealed 
that each cochlea was about two-thirds demolished. The stapes was 

®An investigation by Henry and Poldesy is nov? in progress to determine 
the validity of the pinna reflex as an index of auditory acuity in the rat 

“Dispute has aiisen as to whether rats react to pure tones In their 
experiment Henry and Foldesy definitely have piovcd that rats do respond 
to pure tones They have found the threshold foi the pinna reflex to be 
higher than the threshold foi other types of response 
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levered ^rom the incus and dislodficd frorn its normal position The bony 
labyrinth around both the oval and round windows was destroyed. 

Two limitations of the method should be noted First, it is not always 
possible to tell just when, enough of the cochlea is destroyed. However, if 
upon recovery hearing returns, a second operation can be made without 
undue shock to the animal Secondly, during the actual probing of the bone 
there is a risk of piercing the dorsal root of the internal carotid artery 
which extends along the -ventral edge of the labyrinth, thus causing hemor¬ 
rhage This does not prejudice the success of the operation and if the 
hemorrhage is checked properly will not seriously influence the animal’s 
chances to recover Temporary disturbances in equilibrium occaaionnlly 
ariae but they disappear after a few houra. 

In method C no mechanical destruction of the bony labyrinth is required 
The two membranous windows of the inner ear are rendered nonfunc¬ 
tional by introducing a solution of aiilphnric acid into the middle ear The 
usual procedure is to pierce the tympanic membrane and disrupt the ear 
bones by means of a probe inserted through the external auditory meatus, 
care being exercised not to rupture the carotid artery A 10 per cent 
solution of the acid is then introduced by means of a hypodermic syringe 
The needle is inserted at a slightly backward and upward angle and 
allowed to contact the bony labyrinth befoie the add is discharged. Under 
these conditions the acid is released at a point in close proximity to the 
two membrnnes The ncid is left m the middle ear for from three to 
three and one-half nunutes at winch time pledgets of cotton are introduced 
to absorb it The middle ear is then irrigated a number of times with 
sodium bicarbonate to neutralize any remaining trace of acid 

A group of rat.s were operated upon in the manner just described, after 
tests of theic acuity for both tones and noises had been made Recovery 
from the operation was immediate io a]] cases Systematic teats over a 
period of two weeks and a final test at the end of two months revealed a 
complete deafness to all the sounds used Two animals were sacrificed after 
SIX weeks and an examination made of the inner ear In each case the 
bony labyrinth of the cochlea was undisturbed. The stapes was still fas¬ 
tened to the oval window, considerable force being required to detach 
it When viewed under magnification the membrane of the round window 
was seen to be loosely stretched across the opening. Forced movements of 
the stapes by means of a probe indicated that the oval membrane no 
longer manifested the tension and elasticity that is characteristic of it 
when examined under non-acid conditions. Puncture of both windows 
resulted iti an exudation of a viscous syrupy fluid, probably the perilymph 
This v?ould indicate that the contents of the cochie.T had not been seriously 
disturbed * 


*Two rats operated on by method C showed vestibular disturbances about 
three weeks after the operation apparently as a result of infection. 
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This third method is to be recommended as superior to the procedure 
requiring the destruction of the cochlea on two counts: the frequency of 
hemorrhage and disturbances in equilibration is not as high, and the sub* 
sequent shock effects seem to be considerably less. In this operation cer¬ 
tain precautions should be exercised The ear should be thoroughly irri¬ 
gated with an antiseptic solution, such as hexyl-resorcinoI, before probing 
and after the neutralization Further precQUtion against the development 
of infection should be taken during the recovery period In no instance 
should a solution be introduced into the middle ear under pressure. 
Under such conditions the fluid is foiced through the custachian tube to 
the nasopharynx, from which it may enter the nasal passages, irritating 
the mucous membrane, the trachea and associated structures with the pos¬ 
sibility of the development of aspiration pneumonia. This danger is 
materially lessened if between solutions pledgets of cotton are introduced 
into the middle ear to absorb any liquid present This step should always 
precede the introduction of the acid as it decreases the chances that the 
acid will be prevented from contacting the membranes because of the pres¬ 
ence of the antiseptic 

As no incisions in the external ear are required, cither of the methods 
herein described is faster than the former method of inhltracion of paraffin. 
Fifteen minutes is sufficient for a double operation on one animal Much 
of this time is spent in making the concha and external meatus aseptic 
Because of thO rat’s susceptibility to mfections of the inner ear, precautions 
of this sort are amply repaid To date, two mortalities have occurred in 
forty rats subjected to operations in both ears They resulted from in¬ 
flammation of the mucous membrane and tracliea following the entrance of 
the Ccid into the nasopharynx 
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PROFESSOR L S VYGOTSKY (1896-193+) 

A R Luria 

The scientific world of the Soviet Union has lately lost one of its brilliant 
men. Professor L. S Vygotsky, the moat prominent soviet psychologist, died 
of tubercular complications on June 11, 1934, at the age of 38 

Professor Vygotsky held a very high place among soviet psychologists 
Working in the field of psychology, paedology, defectology, and in the 
clinics, he gained a leading position in all those fields, having shown him¬ 
self as an innovator and having created a new school with a large number 
of followers all over the country In his early yeais in Gomel (hts native 
town) and afterwards in Moscow Vygotsky devoted himself to the study of 
psychology He realised that the present state of psychology allowed no 
satisfactory scientific explanation of human personality and those complex 
regularities of the life of the human brain which are specific human qual¬ 
ities The subject of his work, therefore, was the creation of the psychology 
o/ man, the science of the complex laws of the human psyche In his early 
works Vygotsky laid stress upon the fact that psychology was in a critical 
state, having been divided into two isolated branches. One of those branches 
approached human psychology from the naturalistic point of view and, 
having applied physiological methods, was in a position to explain only the 
moat simple phenomena, leaving the more complex features of human con¬ 
sciousness without any scientific explanation On the other hand, idealistic 
psychology, studying those complex forms of human consciousness considered 
them to be the product of the spirit and, refraining from any explanations, 
excluded paychologv from the field of natural sciences. 

Professor Vygotsky aimed at explaining historically the developing of 
consciousness and the origin of the most complex elements of the human 
psyche, thus turning psychology into a science which would be able to 
explain the highest human functions In order to explain scientifically the 
origin and functions of the complex forms of human consciousness, Vygotsky 
began to study its development, and modern science is indebted to him 
for bis work on the genesis of the psychological functions of the child. He 
established that the determining factor in the psychological development of 
the child and in the creation of the complex mechanisms of the psyche is 
the social development of the child His experiments led him to the con¬ 
clusion that the child during his educational period and in a real contact 
with the world of adults acquires not only new habits, but that neio mech¬ 
anisms are formed which are social by their nature and are the /or?nj oj 
relation hetiveen the child and the adult lohich become, during the time 
of the development of the child, its own forms of behavior, mechanisms of 
the organization of the psychological process. In a number of papers on 
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hia CTpenmenta, -which have now become classical m Russian psychology, 
he described some of those mechanisms, social by nature and indirect by 
their structure. He showed that the development of the psychological func¬ 
tions of the child la bound up with a deep change in the mind, with the 
development of new and intricate relations between the psychical functions, 
and with the genesis of tteiw fiincUoHal systems In the light of that theory 
Vygotsky analysed the origin of such complex psychological functions as 
logical memory, active attention, will, speech, thought, and character, being 
tho first psychologist to introduce the historical method in the experimental 
study of these Important problems of human activity 
Professor Vygotsky’s attention was diawii by the fact that speech plays 
the most important role in the development of complex behavior, it is speech 
that allows the creation of new functions, connected by their meanings 
His furthei work was devoted to the study of the development of the mean¬ 
ing of speech He proved that the meaning of a <word does not remain 
eonsiani with the child and that, in connection witli the development of the 
meaning of speech, the correlation of the physical processes are developed 
and new psycliicnl functions arc formed, which arc the specific features of 
the mind of man Having begun with the development of the mentol func¬ 
tions, Vygotsky worked out his theory about the nicantjip/id conifrucfion of 
human consciousness, taken as the product of the historical development of 
the mental functions The work of Professor Vygotsky was not confined 
only to purely theoretical problems Hts researches exercised considerable 
influence upon the practical application of psychology The weakness of 
classical psychology lies in the fact that it did not influence the practical 
sphere of life The outstanding problems of pedagogics and medicine re¬ 
ceived little help from, eitlier physiological psychology or idealistic {geists- 
wissenschaftltehe) psychology Vygotsky was able to approach scientifically 
the burning problems of every-day life. He carried out a number of re¬ 
searches which are of great pedagogical importance His associates showed 
hov) the children understand the ideas they gel at school, honu the develop¬ 
ment of the child affects its training and is sliinulated by the training His 
laboratory work allowed him to predict the development of the child and 
to define its scope The work which he carried out in the Institute of Ex¬ 
perimental Defcctology in Moscow showed how the study of the development 
of the mental process could be laid as a foundation foi the organization of 
the diagnostic and educational work with the child 

Hia contributions to the psychiatric and nervous clinics have been very 
original He has shown that the study of the disintegration of the com¬ 
plex psychical functions could play an important role in the understanding 
of the mechanisms of nervous and mental diseases In hia work on the 
psychology of schizophrenia and aphasia which he earned out in the In- 
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atitute of Experimental Medicine he gave brilliant examples of the paycho- 
logccal solution of clinical ptoblema Ills posthumous paper to the 
Paychoneiirological Congress deals with the problem of localiKiition of the 
mental functions in the eortese 

We have lost a scholar who has defined the path for the derelopraeat of 
soviet psychology, paedology, and defcetology, Hia pupils are now working 
in different laboratoriea of Moscow, Leningrad, and Kharkov. He has left 
a considerable number of books among which Paedology of school age, 
Paedologf of the youth and Thought and speech ate the moat important 
His important philosophical work The theory of affects by Sptnoza — 
Prolegomena to the psychology of man, which sums up hia aclivity m the 
field of psychology, is yet to be published. 

We have lost a man who has been closely connected with soviet public 
life and whose manifold activities have defined to a considerable extent 
the ways by which scientific work will be carried on at schools and subsid- 
ary institutions 

We have lost a man whose great intellect and pcraonnl charm will be 
ever remembered by those who happened to come in contact with him 

Important Works of Vygotsky 

1 Pedagogical psychology (Kussian) Moscow, 1926- 

2 Paedology of school age (Russian) Moscow, 1928, 

3 Paedology of the juvenile (Russian) Moscow, 1931 

4. The principles of paedology (Lectures in Russian) Moscow, 1934. 

5 Thought and speech (Rusaian) Moscow, 1934 

6. Tlie meaning of the present psychological crisis (In print). 

7 Spinoza and his theory of affection—^Prolegomena to the psychology 
of man (In print) 

8 The problem of the cultural development of the child. J Genet. 
Psychol., 1930 

9 Thought in schizophrenia. <^fcA Near. & Psychtat, 1934 
Moscow University 

Moscow, USSR. 

SOCIAL STATUS AND VOCABULARV* 

NoBL B Cuff 
I Introduction 

There are numerous indlcatioDs m the relevant literature that a marked 
relationship exists between the eocial status of the family and the child’s 
vocabulary development Degetando, for example, as early as 18+7, con- 

•Read at the twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Academy of 
Science, Berea, Kentucky, 1934. 
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eluded that the child of the rich understands more words than the child 
of the poor Lombroso also reported that fifty children of well-to-do 
families had much laiger vocabularies than one hundred children fiom 
poor families. Recent experimental studies have led likewise to such con¬ 
clusions as these (1) There la a cyclical relationship between the periods 
of rapid increase in vocabulary and the widening of the child’s experience 
(2) Children of the upper class are about eight months ahead of children 
of the pioletannt m language development (3) Children of well-to-do 
and educated families exceed those of the poor both in the precocity with 
which they interpret woids and in the exactness reached in the proportion 
of 2 1 (4) Environmental factois correlate consistently higher with the 

results of vocabulaiy tests than with intelligence test results 
In view of such critical oi uncritical conclusions, we have tiled fiom 
brief explorations to determine* first, whethci significont positive relation¬ 
ships exist between vocabulary development and social status and, second, 
whether some social vectors are better indexes to vocabulaiy development 
than ate otheia. 

II iMVBSTlOaTlOM 

The method of study m this investigation involved the securing of the 
following data for 258 children, recruited from gindes four to twelve of 
the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Troining School First, an 
attempt was made to secure measures of social status by asking the children 
to answer the questions that arc included m Table 2, and by using a 
scoring technique similar to that used by Sims Then an effort was made 
to deteimine active or fice association vocabularies by furnishing the chil¬ 
dren With prepared blanks and by giving them these instructions. 

Now I want to see how many different woids you can wiite 
in 15 minutes When I say GO, you must begin and write 
the woids as fast as you can, and remember that just any woid 
will do, like clouds, dog, chair, happy and so on But you 
must not count or write sentences. Ready GO 

At the end of 5 minutes and at the end of 10 minutes tlic children also were 
told 

STOP, skip one row, GO 

The scores were the number of different words written by a given child 
during the allotted cumulative intervals—namely S, 10, and 15 minutes 
Tabic 1 shows the correlation between social status and free association 
vocabulary scoies for the respective grades It is obvious the correlation 
shown m Table 1 for social status and the number of words written in an 
interval of 5 minutes by fourth grade children is 21 Likewise it is ap¬ 
parent that the median of the r's for social status and the active 5-minute 
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TABLE 1 

CORRELATfONS BETWEEN SOCIAL STATUS AND FREE ASSOCIATION VOCABULARY 

Scores 


Vocabulary 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Social 

8 

status 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Med 

r 

5 minutes 

21 

.34 

28 

30 

01 

36 

38 

13 

30 

30 


29 

Si 

30 

42 

21 

28 

23 

33 

28 

29 

15 minutes 

32 

.33 

34 

.46 

.10 

27 

17 

29 

36 

32 


vocabularies of grades 4 to 12 inclusive w 30; and that the medians of the 
r's for social status and the 10-minute and the IS-minute vocabularies are 
respectively 29 and 32. 

While the 30 correlations m Table 1 do not give a decisive answer to out 
categorical question, What is the relationship between social status and 
active vocabulary? they do focus a sidelight of deiinite suggestion upon the 
ptobleiti S'lnce all of the catrelalions ate positive the conclusion may be 
drawn that an ailirmable relationship exists between social status and vo* 
cnbulary But, on the other hand, the fact that the correlations are small 
makes it unwise to state unqualified generalizations The magnitude and 
reliability of the measures of relationship certainly do not justify drawing 
Uncritically the corollary that vocabulary is largely due to socinl status 
Tho correlations, with their limitations, merely tend to show that a positive 
relationship exists between the two vaiiahles—social status and vocabulary 
The results in Table 2 are presented in an attempt to answer partially 
the question, What social vectors, if any, are the best indexes to vocabulary 
development? The findings presented m this table were derived by the 
following procedures. The saaal status question hats were examined to 
determine the percentage of the children in the upper and lower fourths 
on vocabulary scores for grades four to twelve respectively who possessed 
each Item in the question list The difference between the percentage of 
children in the high fourth on vocabulary and the low fourth on vocabulary 
lit a given grade possessing each specific item was found The respective 
questions were then ranked for a given grade on the basis of these differ¬ 
ences. After the questions had been ranked for each of the nine grades, 
the ranks for the particular questions ■were combined and the sums of 
these ranks were then used to determine the ranks shown In Table 2 For 
examplej question t ranks 3 for grade four, 16 for grade five, 27 for grade 
SIX, 17 for grade seven, 7 S for grade eight, and so on When these ranks 
are added and the question la ranked on the basis of the sum, it is evi¬ 
dent from Table 2 that the possession of a telephone ranks 22 in a hat 
of 29 questions. It is also apparent from the ranks given m this table that 
question 9—Does your mother regularly attend lectures ^—is the best index to 
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TABLE 2 

CoMi'ARATivt V'lurs <>i Social VicioRb as iNoivts oi Actut Vocarui ary 


No Qiitbtion Rank 


1 Have \o(i .1 telephone in yoiii home^ 22 

2 Is yoiii home heated by n fiiin.tCL in the basement? 4 

3 Do you have a hathiooin that is qse<| by yom family alone? 12 

4, ]3o you have a bank aLcoiiiit in voiir own name? 6 

5 Did yoiii father go to college? 14 

6 Did Aoui mothci go to college^ 10 

7 Did youi father go to high '■chool? 16 

8 Did yoiii mothei go to high school? 5 

9 Does voin niothei (oi ihc lady of iht home m which you live) 

legnlailv aitcnd any Icctuic coiiises of which you know? 1 

10 Do you have voiii own loom m which to stiidvi’ 26 

11 Do you take private Itbsons in music? 9 

12 Do you take piivate lessons in dancing? 7 

13 Does your motliei belong to any clubs oi organii'ations ol which 

you know? 3 

14 Do you belong lo any organi/atioiis where you have to pay dues-* 2 

15 Does voni family attend conceits? 12 

16 Wheie do you regularly spend your summers? 23 

17 How often do y’oii have dental woik done? 27 

18 How many seivants, such as a cook, a housekeeper, a chauffeur, 

or a inaict, do you hn\e in youi home? 20 

19 Docs voiii family own an autii which is not a tiuck? 17 

20 How many niaga?mcs aie legiilaily taken m yom home? 20 

21 About how many hooks aie in your home? II 

22 How many rooms does yom family occupy? 14 

How many persons occupy these rooms? 

23 Write your fathci's occupation on this line 

24 

24 Is a daily newspaper icgiilnily taken m yom home? 8 

25 Does youi family own a piano? 29 

26 Does your fnniily own a ladio? 28 

27 Does your family own a victrola? 25 

28 Do you usually see at least one movie each week? 18 

29 Do you Kcnciallv sec at least one movie each month? 19 


vocabiilaiv, that question 14—Do you belong to clubs?—'ranks 2, that ques¬ 
tion 13 tanks 3, that question 2 lanks 4, and so on The ranks m Table 2 
may suggest that lectures attended by mother, child’s clubs, mothci’s clubs, 
furnace, mother’s high school, bank account, dancing lessons, daily news¬ 
paper, music lessons, and mothci's college me the ten social factors or 
vector quantities having most to do with detciniiniiig the size of one's 
active vocabulaiy 

Eastern Kevtuchy Slate Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 
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AN ART^ANGUMENT OF T\PE FOR A TRN-KtiY TYPEWRITER’ 
Marii L II Forbls 

The pviipose of the note la to jeaenbe an aiianRcmcnt ot t\pe for a 
ten-key typewiiter 

Fiom a tluee-bank typewiiter two rows of keys weic lemoved and the 
shift keys wcie operatcti by pedals connected svith them by wiies as shown 
in the photograpli In the type-faces the tollosvinj' substitutions vvcie made 

A S D F G H J K L foi q w c 1 t v ti i o p 
ZXCVR NM for 12345 67 



FIGURE 1 


'I ho wilier dcknowledses examinatiuii nf spccihcatiuns and photoj^iaplis 
by liei formei instructor, Waltei F Dearlioin, M D , Dnector of the INychu- 
cdiicaiional Clinn. of Harvard Univeisity 
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FIGURE 2 


Sli Ish Place 
Caiiihiulqr, Mass 
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AN ARRANGEMENT OF ALPITAHET-INSETS^ 

Marie L II Foriils 

The purpose of the note is to desLiihc an arraiit^cincnt of wouclcn ItUers 
and <itencil!) 

Wooden letters are piled (hrcc'clccp iii round boxes in t>pes\ritci order 
and a word-stencil of wood oi cardboaid is placed opposite tlic center of 
the group of letters A cardboard shield is moved fiotn left to right 
across the stencil ns the filling i>/ the Icttci-liolcs piogiesscs 
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FIGURE 2 


The writer acknowIpd^,es the examination of the photographs by her 
former nistiiictor, Walter F Dcaiborn, MD, Diiectoi of the Psvciio- 
Ediicational Clinic of Ilarvaid University 
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FIGURE 3 


AN ARRANGEMUNT OF nUNTlNG-CUHES WITH COMBINED 
INK-PAD AND PE-CELL ERRATUM 

MvRii L 11 Forbfs 


An crroi was made iii the sctjiientc of the letters printed in the second 
half of the gioiipings on page 437 of the article in this journnl, volume 44, 
1934 The coirect sequence should be 


0 n h 1 d 

i\ } p g 1) 


SV2 Isli Hurt' 
Ciiiiil»hl/]i, Mais 


e t n 1 s 
] n c m f 
V k j (| \ 
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C Murchison [Ed ] /I Ilaiulbook of Gennal }i\penmnital Psychology 

Worcester, M.iss Clark Umvcimh Press, IW Pp xii+U25 

This volume is largely a leyision of The Poundaimis of E^pc>lnlenta\ 
Psychology published in 1929, and reviewed by the present wiitei in The 
Journal of General Psvcfiolffgy (1930, 3, 344) In levising the 1929 volume 
It was decided to publish tliict “handbooks” Iht first of these, on Child 
Psychology, has already appeared This is ihe second, and the thnd, winch 
will complete the enterptisoi is t® be A Flaudboak of Social Psychology 
The book before ns onnts eight of the chapter-s in the first voUime, and 
IS divided m two parts called “Adjiistivt Processes” ami "Receptive Pro¬ 
cesses” There are now twenty chapters in place of the fifteen which 
covered these topics in the larlici book Thirteen of tliesc are itvisions of 
pieviously published chnptcis wnttcn by W J Cio/iei, T II Morgan, 
Alexnnclei Forbes, W E Cannon, Philip Baid, Cainey Landis, K S Lnsli- 
ley, Watiei S lUuxter, the late L T Ttolaml, Selig Ilcclit, II liamstei, and 
H Haitridgc "The Labyrinthine and Fo&t\ual Mechanisms” by J G 
Diisscr dc Bnrcnne replaces the previous chapter entitled “Space and the 
Non-aiiditory Labyrinth" by J Q Ilolsopple, and the chapter on "The 
Sense of Feeling” bv J P Nafe is now leplaced by a chaptei on "The 

Pressiiie, Pam, and Temperatiiie Senses” by the same wiiter 

The five new chapters aie as follows "Lcainnii; I The Factoi of 

Maturation,” by Calvin P Stone, “Learning II The Fdctoi of the Con¬ 

ditioned Reflex,” by Clatk L IIiiU, "Wort of the Integiatcd Oiganism,” 
by Edward S Robinson, "Vision III Some Neural Coirclatvons,” by C H 
Graham, and '‘Audition III The Physiological Phenomena of Audition," 
by Hallowell Davis 

All die previously published chapteis have been changed more oi less 
I'he most extensive expansion occurs in Selig Hecht’s cliaptei on “Tile Na- 
tiiie of the Photo-ieccptoi Process,” which has inoie tii.m doubled its si/e 
In the iiinin, chaiiRcs consist in bunEing the athcles up to date with lefei- 
encea to recent publications and the discussion of new points of view W J 
Crozier’s “The Study of Living Organisms” reappears witb levibions ondLi 
the joint authorship of Croxicr and Hudson lloagland H Ilartiulge now 
appears as suit atithoi of the chaptei on “Thcoiics of lleaiiiig,'’ foi which 
H Uanistci was jointly icsponsiblc in the picvioiis edition “The Cliemical 
Senses,” first written by G. If. Parker and W J Crozicr, now appeals as 
a chapter on “Chcmoreccption” by VV J Crozier, although the changes aie 
not numerous 
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In my previous review of this work, 1 pointed out that the subject of ex¬ 
perimental psychology seemed to have reduced itself to biology and statis¬ 
tics Statistics finds no place in this volume, biology has become the sole 
basis for a "general experimental psychology” It is important to note 
that the bankruptcy of experimental psychology, to which the previous 
volume bore evidence, is now complete No one of the new chapters, nor 
any of the old ones, makes any significant use of psychological as distinct 
from physiological concepts, and only onc-half of the authois are pro¬ 
fessed psychologists So completely have wc passed into the hands of 
our receivers 

While this consummation may occasion dismay tn some quarters, a wider 
view of the prospects of psychology is perhaps more heartening Experimental 
psychology had its inception in laboratoriea of physiology It is now return¬ 
ing to Its former home foi inspiration and technical aid The return should 
cure much of the naive reliance which has sometimes been placed in out¬ 
moded concepts of physiology and neurology Though we still lack the 
critical insight to deal adequately with the epistemological problem which 
must continue to hover about the foundations of any science, and especially 
a science of psychology, a knowledge of behavior, which the precise studies 
lecorded in this volume do much to promote, cannot but lead to n systematic 
psychology which in due course will take its rightful place among the more 
exact sciences 

R M Ogden 

Cornell Univcrtity 
Ithaca, New York 
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CHIMPANZEE TWINS- BEPIAVIORAL RELATIONS 
AND DEVELOPMENT* 

From the Laboratories of Comparative Psychobiology, Yale Usiivcrsity 


Michael I Tomilin and Robert M Yerkes 


On June 26, 1933, fraternal chimpanzee twins were born at the 
Anthropoid Experimlent Station of Yale University, Orange Park, 
Florida^ Anong the neaily two-score chimpanzee births in cap¬ 
tivity of which we have knowledge, this is the sole instance of 
multiple birth, noi have recoicls been found of multiple births in 
gorilla or orang-outan These facts do not necessarily indicate 
lower frequency of multiple biiths in the anthropoid apes than in 
man, since recorded anthropoid births in captivity are few and it 
ordinaiily is impossible in natuic to distinguish own fiom adopted 
infants 

On account of the uniqueness of our observational opportunity 
It has seemed desirable to leport briefly the circumstances of this 
twin birth, distinctive features of maternal-infant relations and be¬ 
havior, and significant happenings during the first year of the twins’ 
postnatal existence 

The father of the twins is Pan, No 2 in the laboratory records 
He is tentatively classified by Harold J CooHdge, Jr,, as Pan 
velUi oms. Pan was purchased for Yale Uruversity on arrival frona 
West Africa in Septembei, 1925 When the twins were born, he 
is estimated to have been about eleven years old He is of medium 
size and weighs about 46 kg His coarse coat ranges from dark 
brown to rusty gray. Always exceptionally healthy and strong, he 
IS also notably vigoious sexually. 

The mother is Mona, No. 36 in the iccords. Mr. Coolidge 
designates her as Pan leucopryninns Puichased by Mrs. Rosalia 
Abreu of Havana, Cuba, at estimated age of three years, she was 
a member of the Abreu collection of primates for some fifteen years. 
On May 13, 1931, she was i^eceived at the Yale Experiment Station 


•Accepted for publication by Carl Murchison of the Editorial Board and 
received in the Editorial Office, February 19, 193S 
Tor announcement of this unusual occurrence see Yerkes (9), 
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{IS gift of Mr Pierre S. Abreu “Monona," as she was called In 
Havana, has been known to Mr. Yerkcs since 1924, when he first 
visited the Abreu estate (8) On the biith of the twins she is esti¬ 
mated to have been about twenty yeais old Slie is huge for a chim¬ 
panzee female of her species, UbUallv very fat, and in 1933 she 
weighed from 60 to 70 kg Her coat, like that of Pan, is coarse and 
ranges from brown to dirty gray 

Mona is an experienced motliei Prior to the birth of the twins 
she had borne three babies Lita, Januaiy 22, 1923, Cuba, March 
24, 1926, and Mon, October 27, 1931 On June 6, 1932, she 
suftered a miscarriage. Menstiuation recurred on August 12, 1932. 
She was placed with Pan foi mating on June 21, 1932, and con¬ 
tinued to live with hira until June 20, 1933, -when m anticipation of 
parturition she was transferred to the mateinity building. About 
seven o’clock on the morning of June 26, it was discovcied that 
during the night she had given biith to twins 

From the laboratory records of cyclical oestrous change and 
vaginal cell counts (observations of O. L, Tinklcpaugh), it appears 
that impiegnation occuiied sometime between November 25 and 
December 1 The period of gestation was thciefore 210 rt 5 days, 
or seven .and one-lialf lunar months The condition of the infants 
at birth suggests piematurity by two to four weeks This is in 
accord with expectation fiom human expciience in multiple biith. 

The gestational period was uneventful Parturition was not 
observed. The afterbirths had disappeared iiefoie the arrival of 
an observei. Presiiinably they had been eaten completely by Mona. 
Some 50 cm of umbilical cord vvas attached to each infant The 
following day these cord fragments weie discovered m the cage, 
severed from tlie chimpanzees 

We report this case of chimpanzee biith and development sep¬ 
arately instead of as one among seveiJil foi whjcli data aie available, 
because of leatuies of relationship and behavior which are peculiar 
to the multiple birth. The litcratuie contains nothing com¬ 
parable There are indeed few dcsciiptions of newly bom chim¬ 
panzees (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) The only account of mother-infant 
relationship and of infant development under maternal care is that 
of von Allesch. 

For purposes of description, Mona and the twins were observed, 
with few exceptions, daily, and usually several times each day, by 
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Ml Tomilin, who took entire chaige of them, from June 26, 1933, 
for one calendar year. During this time mother and infants were 
left togethei in natuial lelationship Experimental procedures were 
not employed, and no measuiements were made until the infants 
were one year old It was oui purpose to observe as nearly naturalis- 
tically as is possible in case of a captive confined animal. 

This leport is based piimarilv upon the content of Mr Tomilin’s 
daily notes Mr Yeikes, in the light of his intimate acquaintance, 
with Pan and Mona for several j'cais, of his observation of motliei- 
infant lel.itions and behavioi in appioximately a score of cases, 
and Ills acquaintance with the anthropoid htcratuie, has supple¬ 
mented and inteipieted tlie note mateiials in preparing the manu- 
sciipt of this icport. Both authors have contributed illustrative 
photogiaphic recoids 

Oui subjects weie caged alone Foi the fiist eleven months tliev 
lived m one oi other of two compartments (cast end or west end) 
of a maternitv-nurseiy building In the twelfth month they wcie 
traiisfciied, because of constiuctional ncccssitv, to n unit of the main 
quaitcrs building Then living accommodations always consisted 
of a heated room in connection with an open-air cage Between 
the two was a steel slidc-dooi which Mona could operate at will 
The fipaitment provided ample space foi vancil activity and com- 
foitable icst and lelaxation Bedding was available in the heated 
room and tlieie was an abundant supply of fresh air and sunshine 

While in the west-end living apaitmcnt Mona exhibited at tunes 
maiked fear of the noithwest cornei of her cage and persistent 
avoidance of it This icaction tended to increase fiom midmorning, 
was most maikcd about noon, and then waned In the late after¬ 
noon slie was sometimes seen sitting in this particular coinei The 
twins were inaikedly infiucnccd by then mother’s nervousness in 
the cage and clung to hci Xliis puzzling avoidance reaction 
shoidy disappeared when Mona, late iii the pciiod of observation, 
was transferred to the cast-end living apaitment We have no 
plausible explanation of the behavioi, although much thougJit has 
been given to the matter. 

The di'ct of the lactating mother for the peiiod of repoit con¬ 
sisted of fiesh fiuits (citrus, banana, apple, melon), raw and 
cooked vegetables (tomato, sweet and white potato, carrot, beet, 
rutabaga, lettuce, bean), grains (nee, wheat, oats, corn) giVen 
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usually as hard-baked cracker—“Chimcracker"—or as cooked cereal, 
milk, eggs, sugar, and salt. Foi the first six months these foods were 
given in relatively large quantities, to assure an adequate supply 
of milk for the two infants. Mona’s appetite was excellent and 
ordinarily she eagerly ate all of the food provided. During the 
second half of the year the amount of food was gradually I'educed, 
because the mother’s-milk diet of the twins was being increasingly 
supplemented by other food, and also because Mona was tending to 
become overfat Her ma'dmum weight exceeded 80 kg. 

At birth the twins, although seemingly without physical defects, 
weie relatively small, thin, and weak. Possibly this was primarily 
due to prematuiity of biith. Their weight was estimated at 1 to 
kg each They weie of approximately tlie same ^size The 
skin was dark blown on head and back, somewhat lighter on the 
ventral surface, and on the face light brown It was light pinkish 
brown on the palms, fingers, soles, and toes. Theie was a rather 
sparse, typically distributed coat of black hair. W^hite hairs oc¬ 
curred only on the uppei lip and in a tuft about the anus. 

For a fortnight the infants were too weak to cling securely to 
their mother, even when she was quiescent Change in physical 
appearance was slight during the first month By the end of the 
second month several physical changes were obvious Body growth 
was evident especially m length The coat was thicker and longer; 
the skm had become somewhat lighter. The eyes had lost the 
cloudiness of early infancy and were clear, with definite coloration. 
Tom's brownish and Helene’s grayish 

For the first six months Helene appeared to be better nourished 
and if anything largei and heavier than Tom During tlie sixth 
month the contrast was very pronounced. This relation was re¬ 
versed during the second half of the year because Tom took much 
more readily to supplementary feeding than did his sister and grew 
very rapidly. At one year of age Tom’s weight was 5,88 kg, 
whereas Helene’s was only 4 32 He was obviously larger 
ikeletally than she, and also moie fleshy and better developed 
muscularly Both babies seemed normal in developmental and 
physical status, as well as healthy and actively adaptive The 
prevalent skm color was now light brown On the exposed portion 
of the forehead it was somewhat darker, and there were dark 
stripes along the sides of the nose which merged with dark brown 
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areas under the eyes The skin of the face was medium brown. 
The coat of each twin was long, thick, and black Each had long, 
thick sideboards, heavy black eyebrows, and a small tuft of hairs 
on the midventral surface of the pinnae. Theie was no definite 
longitudinal part on the ciown of the head. White hairs appeared 
at tlie corners of the mouth and in the ano-genital region. 

The sequence of dental eruption was identical in these two infants 
with tiiat of man, except that the second molais preceded the 
canines. The latter did not appear during the first year Dental 
development, as might be anticipated, was more rapid than in man 
Both Tom and Helene had their eight deciduous incisors bcfoic 
they were six months old The first molars appeared during the 
succeeding two months, and the second molars in the next three 
months In time of dental eruption either of the animals might 
lead, the difference in time in some instances being several weeks 
For example, the right upper first molar appealed m Helene forty- 
eight days prior to its appearance in Tom Correlation of dental 
eruption with general physical growth and development was not 
apparent 

For more detailed description of physical development during 
the fiist year of chimpanzee life, based upon varied and frequently 
repeated measurements, the reader is refeircd to the report by 
Jacobsen and Yoshioka (4) Comparable observations obviously 
would have disrupted our program of naturalistic study of mother- 
infant relations and behavior 

There follows a brief chionological description of certain im¬ 
portant features m the behavioial development of the twins during 
their first year 

Obviously successful sucking was observed on the first day for 
Tom, and not until the fourth day for Hel'ene. Meantime she had 
become very weak and inactive On the fifth day the twins were 
seen to suck simultaneously, and from then on they took nourish¬ 
ment regularly and life for some weeks became a loutine of eating 
and sleeping By tlie second week Mona’s supply of milk was so 
abundant that slight pressure of a nipple might cause it to flow, 
and at times the rapidity of flow pioduced gulping or choking in 
a sucking infant 

For five months Tom and Helene lived exclusively on mother’s 
milk In the sixth month interest in solid foods which were given 
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to Mona appeared—first in Tom and shoitly in Helene For a 
time chewing seemed an end in itself, but before the end of the 
month bits of cracker and other solids were swallowed, after mouth¬ 
ing and chewing. Duiing the thnd week of this month Tom began 
to attend to the iiullc-ccical mixtuie which was given regulaily to 
Mona, and he icpeateilly sought contact with the cup when it 
was offered to his motliei The lattci cooperated patiently and 
effectively with Mr. Tomilin by giving the twin opportunity to 
try to drink, and in less than a week he was able to do so success¬ 
fully—l^js lips over the edge of the cup. Little of the foodstuff 
was spilled As Hclcnc faded to take the initiative in cup-di inking, 
efforts were made to teach hei They were relatively unsuccessful 
because she persistently bit into the milk, closed her teeth and lips 
on the edge of the cup, and spilled instead of swallowing the 
mixture. 

From the seventh month onward Tom took milk-ceieal mixture 
daily, and by the end of the year his intake had mci eased from a 
few sips to at least a pint a dav. He was able during the second 
half of the year to eat anything which happened to be given to his 
mother, He may fairly be charactei ized as a rapid, heaity eater, 
whereas Helene has always been a latlici light, slow catei, who 
habitually nibbles and minces Rniely docs she eat with gusto, 
and although she finally masteied cup-drinking, even at one year 
of age her intake of th'c milk-cercal mixture was relatively small. 
Probably her food consumption fiom the sixth month onward was 
not more than half that of Tom Duiing the first six months she 
probably received fiom her mother quite as much nourishment as 
did her brother This contrast is the more inteiesting and question- 
provoking because Helene clearly led in lapidity of physical giowth 
and development for the first five or six months of postnatal life and 
fell behind Tom increasingly during the remainder of the year 
Vigor, health, and normalcy of development were equally obvious 
in the two infants, but whereas Tom was venturesome, aggiessive, 
quick to adapt and eager to follow up advantages, his sister was 
relatively timid, shy or backward, slow to adjust to new situations 
and to profit by successes Does this contiast include the factors 
which are responsible for the marked disparity in their growth and 
development? 

Clinging to the hair of their mother was the activity in which 
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the newborn infants weie most proficient But in tins they were 
discouiaged from the first by Mona, who persistently broke their 
holds upon hei whenever she came to rest In the early weeks 
they were too weak to cling continuously, and ns IVlona walked 
about she commonly supported tlicm with one hand and arm as 
IS shown in Figuie 2 (p 249) If as she moved about she happened 
to withdiaw the suppoit, they usually sagged toward the floor 
(see Figuie 3, p 250). A common sight dining the fiist foit- 
night was Mona sitting or lying on the flooi of the living room 
with the babies lying on hei legs, abdomen, or on the floor, a picture 
of helplessness 

It is especially noteworthy that clinging to the mother was much 
more difficult for the twins than it would have been for cither of 
them alone The typical eaily position of a chimpanzee baby is 
on the lower surface of the mother’s abdomen, ventro-vcntrally, m 
the same orientation as the inothei, and with head uppeimost, the 
limbs extended along hei sides and the extremities fiimly grasping 
hair, skin, oi both The twins could not assume this natuial position 
because of mutual interference. Often one would grasp the other 
with one or moie of its extremities and as a result both would lose 
then giip on Mona Then difficulties in maintaining holds on 
their mother weie aggravated by her great bulk and the unusual 
expanse and flabbiness of hei abdomen. Ordinarily she did not 
inteifeie with tlieir clinging reaction when she was moving about, 
but almost invariably slie tiicd to free lieiself fiom their holds, 
as if they caused discomfoit, as soon as she came to rest 

Naturally degree of skill and success m grasping and holding to 
their mothci’s coat or skin increased steadily with strength and 
practice It was only during the first month tliat embairassments 
especially impressed the obscivers and aiouscd their sympathy for 
the struggling infants Sudden disappearance of the clutching 
reflex was not observed, possibly because of the circumstances 
which unfavorably affected clinging and tended to complicate its 
appearance and use 

Locomotor activities veiy giadually leplaced landom giasping, 
waving, and weaving movements of the body and limbs First to 
appear was ciawling on the body of the mother. This was dining 
the first month Efforts to crawl or creep on the floor were oc¬ 
casionally obseived during the first and second month, but they were 
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unsuccessful because of the smoothness of the surface, and neither of 
the babies ever developed both tendency and ability to creep about on 
the asphalt-surfaced concrete floor During the third month of life 
both infants learned to pull themselves into erect position and even 
to maintain it while holding to Mona with only one hand. 

I'humb-sucking, which was first obscivcd towaul the end of the 
third month, shortly gave place to wire mouthing oi chewing. This 
occurred in conjunction with efforts at climbing, fot the twins in 
attempting to pull themselves up bv grasping the two-mcli mesh 
netting of the cage w.nlls discovered that the wiie was pleasant to 
bite and chew at Observational evidence favors the inference that 
thumb-sucking and wire-chewing weie induced by irritation of the 
gums as dental development piocecded. The latter activity quickly 
replaced the former because it proved more effective in allaying dis¬ 
comfort and in facilitating eruption of the teeth 

From hanging or dangling on the wiie netting to climbing was a 
short step By the end of the fouith month both infants could climb 
on the cage netting, but only in one diiection—stiaight up Thev 
could descend only with Mona’s help. At this time, of course, the 
infants were able to cling to the mothei with case and assuiance 
wherever and whenever they miglit find opportunity to grasp her. 
She willingly permitted them to iide about on her, but with much 
greater eagerness encouraged them to cling to and climb upon the 
cage netting 

It was during the fifth month that the twins shifted their habitual 
position on the body of their mother Previously both had clung to 
the abdominal wall whenever it was available and they were per¬ 
mitted to do so. Now Tom by preference rode on Mona’s back and 
Helene clung to an arm or leg. By the end of the month they 
seldom were seen on her abdomen (see Figures 5 and 6, page —). 
Although at this time Helene was even stronger than Tom, she was 
not seen on Mona’s back during the fifth month From this it 
would appear that she preferred the ventral to the dorsal surface 
of her mother This, perhaps, was conditioned by her timidity, 
Although strength and facility in locomotor activities increased 
rapidly toward the middle of the year, independent walking did not 
appear until the sixth month Tom was first seen walking, holding 
with one hand to his mother’s side, when he was six months, nine 
days, old. He was seen to walk alone seven days later. Helene 
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was first seen to walk independently when six months, twentv-one 
da 5 's, old At first both of the infants walked with palms and soles 
flat on the floor, and it was not until the eighth month that they 
began to walk as does the adult chimpanzee with the hand closed 
so that the weight of the body lests on the dorsal surface of the 
fingers and the knuckles By the end of the eighth month the twins 
could lun about with fair skill and assuiance. They finally had 
achieved, although two or three months later than previous obsciva- 
tions justified us m expecting it, mastery of the art of quadrupedal 
locomotion. It was not until the eleventh month that they learned 
to walk standing erect and bipedally. 

It IS scarcely needful to leinaik that the similanty of chronology 
indicated above suggests that the behavioial development of the twins 
was impoitantly influenced by obseivation of one another. This 
infeience is supported by many of our observations. 

Of exercise and play activities—aside from vague searching, ex- 
ploiing, grasping, and attitude- or position-changing movements— 
none weie observed for seveial weeks aftei biith During this time 
there was much activity which was definitely motlicr-directed, 
iclatively little which was diiccted towaid a fellow twin or other 
environmental object. 

Cieeping, crawling, and climbing as physical exercises appeared 
as previously described. The acquisition of facility in climbing 
cleaily gave the infants maikcd satisfaction. Likewise pulling the 
self into an erect position and maintaining such posture, practiced 
especially in the third month, proved an engaging foim of exercise 
which clearly was serviceable as preparation for walking 

Playfulness, m connection with lelations to mother, sibling, and 
environmental objects, appealed very giaclually and in the course of 
months, as pulling, poking, pommeling, slapping, biting, and mouth¬ 
ing These activities appeared to be ends in themselves, enjoyable, 
but apparently otherwise goalless Ceitain forms of them were in¬ 
dulged in incieasingly during the second half of the year. It is 
indeed surprising that the twins were not observed to play together 
until about the middle of the sixth month, when the following 
incident occurred. Plelene in passing grabbed at Tom and tried 
to nip him with her teeth. He promptly retaliated in kind! This 
was on December 6, 1933 

By the eighth month, playful activity had become a commonplace 
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to the observer Tom especially engaged quite often m solitaiy play 
—swinging, slapping, and aciobatic antics. Occasionally he and 
Helene were observed playing togcthei, usually either pulling or 
biting at one anothei Almost invariably playful activity was in¬ 
itiated by Tom Helene seldom took the lead, and even when hei 
brother tried to stait something she commonly in responding gave 
moie attention to maintaining her hold on Adona oi other support 
than to letuin of Tom’s advances From our notes we quote the 
following as illustrative of this 

February 9, + p m Mona is in the middle of her living- 
room pione on the floor eating ciackeis, Tom ’vvith n small 
piece of cracker in lus mouth walks mound Mona, climbs on 
hei back, slides down, walks around her again Helene is 
siUmg beside Mona’s light shouldei, hokliiig to it with one 
hand Tom in walking about comes to Helene and stops, opens 
his lips slightly, and offers her a pitcc of ciackci which he has 
in his month Helene licks or chews at the bit of ciackei Tom 
withdraws the piece, playfully slaps Helene a few times, 
walks straight ahead directly ovci Helene, knocking her down 
Helene does not respond to his playful advances, she is con¬ 
centrated on holding to Mona and getting a bite of cracker 
from Tom She can get a piece foi heiself by walking about 
two feet from Mona, but she merely looks towaid the piece now 
and then and does not attempt to get it 

Fiom the eighth month to the end of the period of obseivation, 
exercise And plavful activities increased steadily in variety and 
amount. Tom, the aggiessive, came to play with human acquaint¬ 
ances almost as leadily and eagerly as with Helene oi Mona. 
Helene, by contrast, nevei did so, piesmnably this was because of 
shyness, timidity, or both Tom’s superior energy, self-assuiance, 
and trustfulness of man gave him a very real advantage ovei liis 
sistei in maiiv respects. 

We are able to desciibc only very imperfectly the form and ap¬ 
pearance of vocalizations in case of the twins Ruth cries were not 
heard, because theie was no obseivei present! Whimpering oi 
plaintive crying was common during the eatly postnatal days in 
association with physical needs and discomforts A major piovoca- 
tive of this vocalization was Mona’s refusal to permit the twins to 
cling to her undisturbed in accoi dance with their natuial species 
tendencies. 




FIGURE 1 

Xhc iwms on ihe day aftei Uiith, June 27, 1933 'Fhe male is co-v ered par¬ 
tially hy Ills mnthci's huge left aim and hand 

Phototiraph by R. AI Yeikes 



FIGURE 2 

On July ?2, when iweiilv-st-veii tlavs old, ihi, haUics still were lelativelj 

helpless 
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FIGURE 3 

Even on August 26, age uso iiiunthH, clinging lo Muii<rs iiluluinun 
was difliciilt 

PhotoqtnpJi by j\l I Poiiiiliii 



FIGURE + 

The stuidy jnfnnis nuislng in on uncommon position, nt foui 
months, Ottobci 22 

Photogn7ph by I\r I Toiiitini 
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FfGUKE 5 

RicliTiH Ilc'lmni un bnck, 'i uin on aim, «ix iiioittlis, one %vrck, of OKCi 

Jaiumiy 1, 1934 

l•J$olol/lnph hy ;1/ I Toiiiillli 



flCURE 6 

Monn as a common camel' Jaiiuaiy I, 1931 

Pfiologm/iJi by jV [ loiiiilin 
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In the early weeks, as definite expressions of interest, surprise, or 
greeting, the sounds uh-uh, and a somewhat more staccato or sharper 
ah-ah, weic heard These continued in use throughout the year, 
with increasing frequency They may fairly be chaiactcnzed as 
significant communicational elements 

Whimpering, as the strength of the twins increased, gradually gave 
place to whining, and that m turn to scieaming These varieties of 
vocalization were more or less definitely mother-directed, and 
ordinarily they were responded to promptly and serviceably by Mona 
Especially during the last six months of the year several distinguish¬ 
able kinds of SCI earn weie noted The observer recognized them as 
diffeient; Mona recognized also their meaning, as, for example, 
indicative of unsatisfied desire (begging), of appiehension or fear 
(call foi defense), of suffeiing or injury (call for help), of im¬ 
patience 01 protest (appeal for sympathy or attention) Also during 
the latter half of the peiiod of rcpoit, various play vocalizations were 
exhibited, including murmuis, guigles, giunts, chuckles. These 
usually accompanied facial and bodily contoitions (smiling, wrig¬ 
gling, jumping) when the infants were manipulating one another’s 
bodies 

Our intimately and continuously associated tiio exhibited many 
interesting and to us meaningful oi puzzling forms of behavior and 
social relationship dui mg the period of report. We shall now 
enumeiate and biiefly describe what we consider the more important 
among observed featuies of motlici-infant and infant-infant activities 

The attentions of Mona to the twins duiing their first postnatal 
houis unfoitunatclv wcie not observed bv us Whether the 
equivalent of artificial lespiiation was piacticed by the mother to 
induce breathing, as reported for Mona by Mrs Abreu (8) in case 
of a pievious biith (Lita, January 22, 1923) we do not know 
The infants weic diy and in good Older wlieti fiist seen by Mr 
Tomilin During the next two days iMona sometimes held or 
dangled them head downward Although this may have had relation 
to uiination, defecation, oi both, the evidence docs not in our opinion 
justify that infeience, foi the mother may very well have been acting 
caiclessly oi unskillfully 

Fiom the first IMona appealed to treat the twins with far less 
concern than is usual in case of a single-biith chimpanzee She gave 
them the attention necessary to their welfare unostentatiously and 
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almost casually. The observer was made to feel that if not actually 
bored with hei maternal duties slic ^vas so far familiar with them 
that they lacked novelty and neither required noi deserved her con¬ 
stant undivided attention Perhaps this is what cxpeiience does to 
a mother chimpanzee, for whereas Mona has now had five babies, 
no other female whose maternal relations we have observed has had 
more than three. Wc remarlc the fact of Mona’s nonchalantness as 
mother of twins, because whether an individual peculiarity or a result 
of maternal experience it is biologically important. 

What we have stated above in general terms is exemplified 
specifically in grooming, for although most chimpanzee mothers 
groom their own bodies and those of their infants often and 
thoroughly, Mona very rarely indulged in this activity Neveithe- 
less she and the twins were usually very well groomed. Perhaps this 
also IS piirtianly economy of eftort as result of experience. 

An unusual maternal activity^ which appeared frequently during 
the eaily weeks and persisted for several months was infant rocking 
It was induced usually by restlessness or vocalization of the infant 
complainingly, and it served generally to soothe and quiet the infant. 
Mona rocked an infant by holding hci hand or foicarm against or 
under its head or body and then moving the arm back and forth 
rhythmically at different tempos, according to liei degree of calm¬ 
ness and patience. Often the activity was continued for several 
seconds. It clearly was purposeful, and almost invariably it ceased 
as soon as an infant became quiet. 

■ Much maternal care is necessary to the survival of the chimpanzee 
infant even in captivity That Mona did not fall shoit of the re¬ 
quirement made on her by the twins is evidenced by then vigorous 
health and the course of then development. In the following para¬ 
graphs we shall present certain socially significant forms and aspects 
of the activities associated with feeding and weaning 
Early the twins frequently were aided by their mother in finding 
a nipple, or thev were actually placed near or upon the breast, but 
much more often they groped about until they happened upon a 
nipple For reasons which are not clear to us, although we suspect 
that her relative backwardness m sucking was influential, Helene was 

form of rocking has been described by Allesch (1), nnd by Mrs 
Gordon Ireland in unpublished notes in the files o{ these laboratones, for 
Mona in case of her previous infant Cubita (Cuba) 
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Mona’s favorite in the earlj^ months, and she received, especially in 
connection with nuising and glooming, noticcablv more maternal 
attention and assistance than did Tom This assuiedly was re¬ 
sponsible for her relatively moie rapid growth in the fiist six months. 
Hei mother gave her a good start This observation is of psycho- 
biological moment, because, so fai as we are informed, mammals 
which pioduce more than one young do not discriminate in favoi of 
a weakling or lunt and thus further its development Such dis¬ 
ci immative attention as was manifest in this case of chimpanzee 
mother and twins may chance to be peculiai to the primates or to 
the anthropoid apes and man We raise the question for observa¬ 
tional settlement and without intent to prejudice the answer. 

After serving as nursing mother for some five or six months, Mona 
began to manifest desire to be relieved of her charges Increasingly 
fiom the sixth month on, and conspicuously from the eighth month, 
she either discouraged sucking oi actually prevented it by keeping 
the infant from the breast or brushing it off after it had located the 
nipple Although when this maternal change began to appear the 
twins were able and willing to take supplementary food, they con¬ 
tinued to be eager to suck and often complained persistently when 
refused opportunity by their mother 

One may suimisc that it was a case for Mona of too many, too 
long, 01 both, and that weary of nursing and otherwise caring for 
the twins she endcavoied to break their nutritional dependence upon 
her It seems piobable that in the functional status of the reproduc¬ 
tive system and associated glands we may most hopefully seek the 
physiological conditions of Mona's progressive disinclination to nurse 
the twins Whatever the causes or conditions, weaning assuredly was 
in process and Mona in state of acute conflict because of competing 
motives 

Ceitam observations suggest the hypothesis that the chimpanzee 
mother for an appiopriate interval pievents lier infant from taking 
supplementary food and thus so legulatcs demand upon the milk 
supply as to assure continuance of lactation The hypothesis sounds 
reasonable, but we lack mterpretable observations because it is dif¬ 
ficult, without control of cnviionmental circumstances, to distinguish 
between self-seeking and maternal solicitude Mona often prevented 
the twins from taking food, but it is by no means clear that she ever 
did so unless she desired the food for herself During the second 
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liaH year the twins usually were encouraged by their mother to take 
supplementary food if at the moment she had an adequate supply or 
was not hungiy. She never hesitated, however, to rob them if she 
dared and if she desired what they had Naturally the infants 
learned to safeguaid such scraps of food as fell into their hands. 
Whenever one of them, with a morsel of food in hand, saw Mona 
attending to it, the food was promptly concealed m the mouth and 
the infant scunied away to a distant corner. 

During the second half-year the twins came to use increasingly a 
method which they had previously discovered of commanding the co¬ 
operation of Mona. It was in effect an appeal to her sympathy. If 
she refused to let an infant suck, cling to her, take her food, or in 
short do as it pleased, it would throw itself on the floor and whine 
or scream. Mona seldom could long resist this infantile appeal 
Manifestly struggling against conflict, she would go to the infant, 
take it up, and for a time indulge it Then sclf-inteiest having 
gained dominance, she would once more antagonize the twin and the 
scene would be repeated Usually the infant won eventually and 
peace was restoied Such sympathy-piovoking infantile behavior 
lesulted more frequently from the brushing of a iuingry sucking in¬ 
fant fiom the nipple than from any other maternal act 

Sucking was observed rarely in the eleventh and twelfth months 
At this time both infants were taking a variety of foods in amount 
sufficient to insure satisfactory growth The piocess of weaning 
continued, but so also did lactation, and the inference that even 
until the end of the year both infants continued to take niothei’s 
milk in consideiable quantity is supported by the observation that 
after they were separated from Mona on July 17, 1934, enlaigemcnt 
of her bi easts indicated lactation 

As alieady remarked, Mona caily interested herself in placing the 
infants or in helpfully directing theii movements in relation to the 
bi easts and nipples. Later she concerned herself also with such 
infant activities as grasping, ciawling, standing, climbing, and walk¬ 
ing Although it may not be said that she definitely taught them 
any of these acts, she manifestly supplied eucouragement and aid 
and thus facilitated acquisition of adaptations. At times it seemed 
to the observer that m effect she was aiding the infants while by 
primary intent seeking to rid herself, at least temporarily, of them. 
When, for example, a twin, holding to his mother, happened in 
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passing to grasp the cage netting, Mona might pause, push the 
youngstei against the wiie, and move away Or again she might 
place an Inianl on the tvetltng nitd leavvng \t l:^ang\ng there to chmh, 
play, or scream its protest, move away to anothei part of the cage 
and Ignore the dissatisfied inf<ant Quite obviously she strove to 
enlarge her fieedom by such acts Was she also with intent picpai- 
ing the infants foi independence of hei^ 

It is Ml Tomilin’s opinion that until toward the end of the fifth 
month Tom and Helene did not recognize one anothei as social 
objects At any late, beginning with the sixth month the two, ac¬ 
cording to observational records, became playmates, whereas pre¬ 
viously they had ticatcd one another more nearly as inanimate ob¬ 
jects Piecisely what psychobiological events led up to mutual 
lecognition and prepared the way for play activities remain to be 
discovered One is tempted to think of the total process as on one 
hand the emeigence, and on another the discoveiv, of the self and 
altei 

Without doubt Mona’s mysterious fear of one coiner of lier 
original cage maikedly influenced the attitude and activities of the 
twins Hei apprelicnsiveness was contagious and the twins wete no 
less inhibited by it than was Mona heiself This of couise limited 
fieedom of motion, anil especially of locomotion. Aftei trnnsfei of 
the family to new quai teis in the same building during the eleventh 
month, the twins promptly became much more active and independent 
of then mothci, and coilespondingly Mona’s control of then move¬ 
ments and her attention to them lessened. It was about this time 
that Helene began to run to Tom mstead of to Mona when desmng 
lefuge or piotection. This substitution of infant biothei for mother 
piio: to completion of weaning or scpaiation is somewhat suipiising 
It was facilitated by the tiansfei, which in case of Tom as well as 
Helene accentuated the emancipation of infant from mother 

Paiticularly interesting as aspect of the social situation is Mona’s 
self-inteiest and hci iiicicasingly strong desire to free herself from 
the twins. That she would have descited them if in the foiest and 
fiee to do so seems to us wholly impiobable Her behavior suggests 
rather desiie to lessen maternal responsibilities by occasional inter¬ 
ruption of contacts with hei offspiing She always was on hand 
to protect, defend, or aid them when thcie was need WJiatever 
the intent, her seemingly selfish behavior served to encourage, when 
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It did not actually compel, the twins to become more self-dependent, 
self-reliant, and also dependent upon, one another. Whether or not 
one thmks of such maternal behavioi as tuition or teaching, it serves 
the same purpose, and objectively it is difficult to distinguish from 
what we designate as tuitional in our own Iwes. 

Description of mother-mfant relations in this trio would not be 
safely intcrprctablc, or indeed intelligible, if account of what seems 
like disciplinary or punitive maternal behavior were omitted Vir¬ 
tually from the birth of the twins, Mona, in varied and to us wholly 
unexpected ways, snfeguaided her interests and sought citlier to 
preserve or increase her freedom of action This we repeat with 
emphasis because it is completely at variance with what we have 
obseived in otlier chimpanzee mothers When early or late m the 
period of report Mona desired to be rid of a grasping, clinging, 
sucking, or begging twin, she used whatever force was necessary to 
do so The hold of an extremity might be broken, the infant 
pushed or bruslied aside; it might be shaken, struck, or puslied to 
the floor, its hands bitten—always gently. Sometimes as the mother 
thus roughly treated her young she would scream as if m impatience 
or anger. To us the behavior suggested impotent rage, for the 
infants usually complained so bitterly that they compelled their 
mother to relent She would retrieve the infant, and as she held it 
to her would vocalize excitedly as if in sympathy witli it. Rarely 
indeed did such mateinal treatment result m obvious injury to a 
twin, and this only near the end of the year. The following incident 
IS exceptional 

Februory 8 For the first time in quite a long while o serious 
misunderstanding between Mona and Tom was observed today 
About 10 a m. Mona was sten shaking Tom as lie sought a 
nipple Both were screaming Mona shook, bit, and brushed 
Tom aside, 

At 2 p m. simitar behavior was abserved. This time it looked 
as if Mona did not want Tom to touch her. Tom climbed on 
his mother’s back, she roughly pulled him off, gave him a 
jerk, and struck him to the floor. He at once tried to get hold 
of a leg or arm and Mona roughly rid herself of him. The 
observer entered the cage and Mona at once offered Tom to 
him He was accepted and tested quietJy in the observer’s 
hands His nose was scratched and bleeding slightly Shortly 
he waa placed on Mona’s back She scowled at the observer. 

He left the room and Mona attacked the door furiously 
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Although such maternal behavior eventually may be proved to be 
common weaning proceduie in chimpanzee, this seems to us im¬ 
probable We are inclined to think that Mona’s behavior arises 
from conflict between primarily selfish interests and desnes of the 
mother and the insistent demands and requirements of the twins 
The significance of two as contiasted with one infant in such con¬ 
nection has not been determined. 

Of the utmost importance m properly evaluating tlic factual 
materials of this leport aie the following facts concerning Mona. 
With the exception of a few months, all of her life has been spent in 
captivity. For approximately fifteen yeare she was the pet of Mrs, 
Abreu. During this time, as Mr Yeikes hapens to know fiom 
conveisations with Mrs Abieu and obseivation of the treatment 
of the members of her piimate collection, Mona was afforded wholly 
exceptional oppoitunity to become familiar with man and to adapt 
to a wide vaiiety of humanly devised situations. Foi example, she 
was trained to present objects which chanced to be in hand or cage 
to Mrs Abicu in exchange foi food and to respond to varied 
gestural or vocal lequests and commands of her owner Long ago 
she lost all fear of man and discoveied the practical advantages of co¬ 
operating with and outwitting him. She matured in captivity and 
all of her five babies were born undei human surveillance. In case 
of the first two buths, occuinng in Havana, human attention, as¬ 
sistance, and interference undoubtedly exceeded those which Mona 
experienced on arrival of the twins. She is not only an experienced 
mother, she is also extraordinarily sophisticated as a result of long 
exposure to a humanly devised and controlled ape habitat and to 
human companionship She knows and understands man better 
than any chimpanzee wc have evei met I 

In the present instance, Mr Tomilm early decided to utilize 
Mona’s docility, experience, and hei friendliness toward Iiim as basis 
for the cultivation of such intimacy with her and her babies as would 
be advantageous to the conduct of our study. Instead of guarding 
her infants closely and keeping them upon her abdomen, as the other 
chimpanzee mothers observed by us had done, Mona even in the 
early weeks began to offer them to Mr. Tomilm by taking one or 
other in her hand and pressing it against the cage netting This 
gestuie of confidence, which in the light of his knowledge of Mona’s 
experiences in Havana, Mr Yerkes interprets as a bid for food or 
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Other human favor, Mr Tomilin immediately accepted as an in¬ 
vitation to entei the cage He did so on the first day of the third 
month, without disturbance, and from that time onward was, as he 
puts it, accepted as a member of the family. He helped Mona to 
rock the babies when they cried, helped them to find a nipple; took 
one or other of them up or played with it as permitted This was 
all by way of cultivating intimacy, confidence, mutual habituation, as 
aids to scientific discovery Tom proved much more amenable to 
handling than did Helene 

During the fourth month Mona became so friendly with the 
observer that she now and then attempted to kiss him ® She seemed 
to enjoy the observer's presence, especially when he was willing to 
play with her. Oidmanly the play was a sort of wrestling—twist¬ 
ing, turning about, dragging, tliiowing—^which was so rough and 
exhausting that the obseiver preferred slioit bouts Despite her 180 
lbs. of weight or thereabouts and her immense stiength of arm 
and body, Mona never injured her playfellow. 

At times she permitted the observer to handle the twins freely; 
occasionally she objected. The two infants behaved veiv diffeicntly 
Tom seldom objected to being taken up, often lie would take the 
observe!'s hand when it was offered Helene, after the fiist few 
days of acquaintance with this liberty on the pai t of the observer, 
almost invariably stiugglcd, sciearaed, and clung tenaciously to her 
mothei when Mr Tomilin tried to take hei up. She was tiinid and 
distrustful; Tom was bold and confident Although very patient 
with Helene and the observer, Mona often was distuibed by the 
scicaming and struggling of hci infant and retrieved it promptly 
As a rule she cooperated with Mr. Torrulm, and not seldom when he 
tried to take Helene site would oftei him the infant’s hand oi push 
her toward him 

In the seventh month Mona’s attitude toward Mr. Tomilin 
temporarily changed She became reserved, decidedly less friendly 
and cooperative. This change was attributed to jealousy, for a 
female (Fifi) with a newly born infant (Delta) liad been placed in 
the adjoining cage. Mona could observe, and quite obviously rc- 

®Thi8 18 a gesture which according to Mr Yerkes' information was en- 
couragetl in the Abreu colony. Whether it is natural to chimpanzee or the 
result of human suggestion has not been determined. Sec Yerkea (8, pp 
187-188) and Yerkes and Yerkes (10, pp. 256, 296-297) 
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sented, Mr Tomilm’s attentions to Fifi and Delta when he en¬ 
tered their cage to feed or observe them Toward Fifi herself, an 
old acquaintance, Mona exhibited at first marked friendliness and 
then iclative indifference. After only a few days she came to ac¬ 
cept Mr Tomilin’s divided attentions as a matter of course or neces¬ 
sity, and her friendly relations, including wrestling bouts with him, 
were lesumed. 

The twins were consistent in their behavior towaid the observer, 
with the exception of a brief period, from the beginning to the end 
of the year Tom’s fiiendliness and aggiessiveness increased. To¬ 
ward the end of the year as soon as he saw Mr. Tomilin enter the 
cage he would run to and climb upon him Helene's distrust per¬ 
sisted and if anything incicascd She would not willingly permit 
removal from her motiiei, although occasionally when Mr Tomilin 
was playing with Tom she would stca| towaid him, slap at him, and 
rush away to hide behind her mothci. By the end of the year Mona 
and Tom so fully tiusted the observer that he could leave the cage 
with the latter in liis arms 

When at one year of age the twins were separated from their 
mother, by strategy, and were examined minutely and measuied, 
Tom was quiescent and silent throughout the process, whereas 
Helene stiugglcd, now screaming loudly and now silent, and per¬ 
sistently tried to bite the hands that held her 
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LES JUMEAUX CHlMPANZfe. RELATIONS DE COMPORTEMENT ET 

dEveloppement 

(R^sumS) 

Ceci rapporte la naissance, le 26 jiiin, 1933, il la Anthropoid Experiment 
Station de Yale University, Orange Park, Florida, de jiimeaux fraternels 
chimpanz^ On en deent le developpcment ct les relations maternelles 
pendant la premiere annee de la vie. C’cst le seul c.is de naissance mul¬ 
tiple d’lm anthropoide qu’on connaise Les jumeaux, un male et une femclle, 
aont nes d'line naissance prematur6e d'au moins quinze jouia Ils ^taient 
petits et faibles, mais de bonne sante. 

La croiasance a et^ plus rapide pour In fcmelle dans les six premiers mois 
aprJs In naissance Elle a et^ relativemcnt beaiicoup plus rapide pour le 
male pendant les six moia suivnnts, cai lin, qiii a mnng^ de bon appetit et 
rapidement, a pris de la noiirriturc siipplimentaire facilement, tandis que 
sa soeui, qiii a mange peu ct lentement, a trSs fr^qiiemincnt refuse la noiir- 
riture A I’age d’un an le raSle a pes^ 5,88 kg, la femclle 4,32 kg 

Temp6xamment les enfants ont ^t^ trfis dilTerents le miile, actif, indd- 
pendant, aventiireux, aggressif, rclativement sons pour de personnes, docile, 
la femelle, dispos^e k s’attacher ty sfi mere, non .iggressive, crnintivc, timide, 
relatlvcment nyant peur meme des observatcurs, Indocile, et apparemment 
obstinee. 

La mere des jiimeaux a pns soin de leur propret^, a exerc6 et a jou6 
avec eux notamment moms que dans Ic cas des m^res des petits uniques, 
selon notre observation A partir dii commencement elle a montre une 
tendance k empSchcr les petits de s'attachcr A elle quand elle sc reposait 
Pour accompUr ceci elle s’est service frequemment dc la punition tin tel 
comportement maternel n'a pas de pi^cedcnt dans notre experience avec 
les inures chiinpanzi 

Dans ce cas la mire n amicale et tr^s cooperative avec les observa- 
teurs Vers la fin de la periode du rapport elle permettait quclquefois ^ 
I’observateur de quitter s,i cage, un petit dans les mams 
La mfere a enseigne aux petits h trouver la mamelle, h grimper, el a 
marcher D’ailleurs, dans les premiers mois, ils ont etS berets par le bras 
maternel pour apalser leur irritation Vers la fin de I'annee des efforts 
maternels pour sevrer les jiimeaux ont commence i se montrer. Cependant, 
Vallailement et I'aclion de teter, la dernUre devennnt de moina en moms 
friquente, ont continue jusqu’il la separation finale des jumeaux de leur 
mire, Sgis d’un peu plus d’un an. 
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SCHIMPANSENZWILLINGE. VERHALTUNGSVERHaLTNISSE UND 
ENTWICKLUNG 

(Referat) 

Dies berichtet uber die Gebiirt am 26 6 33 im Anthropoid Experiment 
Station der Yale Utiiveraifat, Orange Park, Florida, von Schimpnnscn 7 wil- 
lingen Die Entwicklung und mutterlichen Verhaltnisse werden fur tins 
erste Jahr des Lebens bcschrieben. Dies ist der einzige Fall einer viel- 
fachen Geburt bei emem Menschenaffen Die Zwillmge, Mannchen und 
Weibchen, vvurden wemgstens zwci Wochen zu fruh geboren Sie warcti 
klein und schwach, aber gesund 

Die Entvvickliing war schnell bei dem Weibchen wahrend der ersten 
scchs Monatc nnch der Geburt Sie wai verhaltnissmassig sclincUci bei 
dem Mannchen wahrend der folgcndcn scchs Monntc, denn er, der ein 
grosser und schnellei Fticsser war, nahtn nachtragliches Putter gern, 
wahrend seme Schwester, cine schlecte und langsame Frcsserin, gcwohniicli 
Futtcr ablehnte Ala sie ein Jahr alt waren, wog das Mannchen 5,88 Kg 
und das Weibchen 4,32 Kg. 

Das Temperament der Neugeborenen war schr verschieden daa Mannchen 
war nktiv, unabliangig, verwegen, strcitlustig, verhaltniamassig furclitlos 
gegen Menschen, gelehng, daa Weibchen neigte, an die Mutter anzuklam* 
mern, war nicht streitlustig, war scheu, verhaltnismasslg furchtsam, sogar 
gegen die VI, ungelehrig und scheinhar sehr cigenainnig 

Die Mutter der Zwillmge pflegte und spielte mit ihnen bedeutend weniger 
als bei Mhttern, die nur cm Kind geboren haben, wie wir beobachtet haben 
Von Anfang an zeigtc sic die Neigung, das Anklammern zu vcrhmdern, 
wenn sie sich auanihte, Dm dies zu crreichcn, stialFte sie aie oft Solchea 
mutterlichc Verhaltcn hat kein Beispicl m unseiei Eifahrung mit Schim* 
pansenmuttern 

In diesem Fall war die Mutter freundlich und hochst 7iiaammenwirkend 
mit den Vin Gegen Ende der Berichtperiode gestattete sie dein VI 
manchraal, dass er den Kafig mit einem Baby in seinen Handen veiliesae 

Lehrhilfc wurde den jungen AfFen von ihrer Mutter bei der Lokalisierung 
der Brustwarze, beim Klcttern und beim Gehen gegeben Welter wurden 
sie wahrend der ersten Monatc dureh den mutterlichen Arm gcschaiikelt, 
um sie zu beruhigen Gegen Ende dcs Jahres begannen die mutterlichen 
Vcrsuche, die Zwillinge zu entwohnen Milchbildung und Saugen aber, 
das letzterc weniger, dauerten fort, bis die Endtrenniing der Zwillinge von 
ihrer Mutter eintrat, als sie eir wenig mehr als cm Jahr alt waren 

Tomilin und Yerkes 
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WHITE RAT IN RELATION TO CEREBRAL 
FUNCTION* 
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Although numerous expeiiment.il investigations of mammalian 
audition have been carried out, only a few have dealt directly 
with the behavior of the animal as a function of the spatial “source” 
of the sound. In studies of audition in other forms, localizing be¬ 
havior has seldom been more than incidentally referred to Meyer 
(6) has reported a genetic study of auditory localization in the 
human individual and in representatives from many other soecies of 
vertebrates, His criterion of localizing behavior was based upon 
the animal’s overt response to the sounding whistle These motor 
responses were classified for the various age levels of his human 
subjects and of his various mammalian subjects. Szymanski (10) 
investigated localizing behavior in cats and dogs to a bell stimulus, 
interpreting his rvcgative results, after thirty tiials, in tcims of the 
inadequacy of his apparatus. Barber (I) suggested that the 
solution of Szymanski’s problem was prevented by the position habits 
of the animals and by the small number of trials given. Johnson 
(3), working with dogs, reported that, in conti oiled experiments, 
the four animals used learned in 165 trials to approach the food- 
box over which the sounding buzzer was suspended. 

The white rat has been used in a number of studies of locomotor 
responses to sound stimulation Barber (1) specifically attacked the 
problem of the white rat’s accuracy in auditory localization Seven 
animals in her study learned in 40 to 136 trials to approach the 
vicinity of a stimulus tap. Retention of this food-getting response 
to the tapping of a chisel on the stimulus board surrounding but 
separated from the reaction chamber was present after a forty-day 
interval Barber also reported the lack of locomotor localizing 

•Accepted for pubiicatioa by Leonard Carmichael of the Editoiial Board 
and received in the Editorial Office, September 13, 193‘l- 
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responses to tones Thuma (11), who used a T-shaped soundproof 
discrimination chamber, trained the white rat to discriminate two 
tones after a large number of training trials had been given This 
investigator suggested that the accuracy of the animals m re¬ 
sponding diftercntially, one tone requiring the animal to run left, 
the other requiring the animal to tuin riglit, was dependent upon 
the localizing capacity of the animal studied. Muenzinger and 
Gentry (8) used a Y disciimination arrangement in which the 
rat had to lespond differentially to a diiected tone coming from the 
region of one arm or the other of the Y. Two groups of animals 
were used, those learning to appioach the sound-filled alley and 
those trained to choose the silent alley Both groups learned the 
response in about 150 trials. These investigators reported the be- 
liavioi of the white rat before locomotor response to be that of a 
"listening’' animal. Gentry (8) has consideicd this behavior to 
have a definite relation to the success or failuic of the animal in a 
problem situation It appears possible, however, that the rats in 
this study were using a cue m some way related to that which 
would be used m auditoiy localization 

The capacity of the white lat to localize noise stimuli has been 
noted by the writer in a maze study (9). The aim of this investiga¬ 
tion was to note the effect of extra-maze buzzer stimulation upon 
the rat’s learning of a complex elevated maze pattern Animals 
learning without this sound stimulation required more than two and 
a half times the amount of time and trials necessary for other animals 
leaining with constant buzzci stimulation from the left of the maze 
Quantitative evidence of localization in this study came from an 
analysis of errors made by tlie group learning with sound This 
analysis indicated that the rat had been able to localize noise at the 
left and that a change in position of the sound source to the light 
demanded a reorientation. Wiley (14), however, has repoited 
negative results in auditory localizing discrimination experiments 
Seveial procedures were used and a large number of training trials 
given in each instance The apparatus was then modified and the 
rat was now trained, this time successfully, in less than 200 trials 
to make a simple auditory-deteimmcd response on a T-maze arrange¬ 
ment 

In view of these studies and in light of the genetic study by Wada 
(13) of the development of the rat's internal ear structure, which 
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indicates a morphological similarity to the comparable human sense 
organ, the present investigation was undertaken. 

Statement of thb Problem 

The immediate aim of the present study was to develop a tech¬ 
nique whereby a quantitative measurement of the rat’s capacity to 
localize noise could be obtained. Several investigations have reported 
evidence for and against localizing behavior in the white rat In 
general, the chief difficulty appeared to rest with the apparatus and 
with the procedure utilized The wiiter’s study (9) of the rat 
on the complex maze, m winch extraneous auditory stimulation was 
supplied from the left, revealed both m quantitative results and in 
observation of the animal’s behavior that some sort of localizing 
ability might be a determining factor in the rat's maze responses. 
It seemed theiefore that localizing ability could be made the sole 
differential criterion in an animal*s success or failure in a behavioral 
situation. 

A second objective of the study was to observe the effect of specific 
cortical destruction upon the auditory localizing behavior of the white 
rat This second objective has been dealt with only in a pre¬ 
liminary way in this paper and is at present being studied further 
by the author. 

Experimental Procedures 

A series of tentative experimental procedures was tried in order 
to determine whether or not it was possible to establish in the white 
rat a habit which was dependent upon the differential stimulus cues 
of the sort that are basic to the auditory localizing response. The 
first two procedures yielded negative results Tile third method, 
slightly modified to become the fourth, gave positive results. 

1. An elevated T maze was arranged in the soundproof room 
at the University of Michigan Psychological Laboratory The aim 
of this experiment was to construct an experimental situation in 
which the rat would learn to turn toward the sounding buzzer for 
food. Two electric buzzers were used with a double-throw switch 
which made it convenient to present the series LRRLLRLRRL- 
RLLR. Ten male white rats were given 400 trials with only chance 
results. This technique was discontinued 

2. A stnng-pulling procedure, described earlier by numerous in- 
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vestigators and most recently and in greatest detail by Kluver (4), 
was ananged in the Psychological Laboratory at Brown University. 
Four male white rats were trained with an alternation series to 
pull in a sounding buzzer with an attached food cup. The silent 
buzzer-food cup and string attachment constituted the negative 
stimulus. The four animals learned in 200 trials to make this 
positive response A control experiment was carried thiough. The 
food cups were detached from the buzzers, the animals now were 
required to pull in the cup, placed m front of the sounding buzzei. 
Three hundred trials were given each of the four animals with 
only chance results. The earlier successes with the buzzcr-cup ar¬ 
rangement seemed to indicate that the response was to vibrotactile 
and not to auditory cues Recently, however, Trueblood and Gold- 
farb (12) have continued this method and have reported positive 
results with three animals Each white rat required approximately 
850 training trials before control tests were given, after which 
these investigators conclude that the response is one of diffeiential 
localization in audition 

3. Following the attempt with the strmg-pulling procedure an 
elevated Y maze was substituted This maze stood 25 inches above 
the floor and rested upon celotex. The maze, likewise, was enclosed 
m a celotex chamber, 11 by 7 by 4 feet, which was lined with un¬ 
bleached muslin. The arms of the Y (see Figure 1) had leturn 
paths, Lj running toward the front of the enclosure Each Y-arm 
extension therefore connected directly with the food-box itself par¬ 
titioned into two divisions, an entrance space which led to a food 
compartment through a small apertiiie. The pathway of the maze 
standards was mch in width, which, it was thought, in the 
light of Miles’s study (7) of an elevated and enclosed identical 
maze pattern of different widths of pathway, would place a premium 
upon the correct choices as against chance responses. The interior 
of the reaction chamber was lighted by a 25-watt electric bulb located 
directly above the Y fork. The stimulus was a single electric 
“medium frequency” buzzer mounted by heavy rubber bands to the 
corners of a three-sided celotex-lined box, which, in turn, was sus¬ 
pended through apertures m the top of the reaction chamber in one 
or the other of two hollow columns, C m Figure 1 Each of 
these columns was located five inches distant from one end of the 
Y arm. The front of each column was so covered with unbleached 
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D[A<3ram Of the Experimental Apparatus 
C indicates the original position of the buzzei columns, and C represents 
Che position of the colurnns after the original pruceduie had been 
modi£pd, A is the entrance compaiirnent to the reaction chamber. F 
is the food compnitment Individual home cages for the experimental 
animals were used Scale yi inch to one foot 

muslin that the buzzer mount was invisible Each column rested 
upon the cement floor of the laboratory maze room Neither column 
came m contact with the celotex muslin-lincd walls of the enclosure. 
The buzzer columns themselves were Icet in height and were 
7j4 inches by 6 inches in width The buzzer box was 5 inches 
square by 8 inches m height, outside dimensions. The buzzer, as 
arranged) was thus easily transferred by the experimenter to the 
second column as required by the alternation series The buzzer 
assembled in its support was lowered to a distance of 25 inches above 
the floor in the hollow column and. was so suspended that the buzzer 
was approximately level with the maze pathway. This stimulus 
source was chosen so that the same stimulating instrument might be 
used for each position m the alternation senes 
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Experimental Procedure I 

Ten female white rats were used in the type of Y-maze situation 
described above These animals were all three months of age at 
the beginning of the experiment Each animal was given a seven- 
day training peiiod in a practice Y set up outside the enclosure, 
during which interval all animals teamed to traverse the narrow 
pathway with agility and speed The individual aninaal was allowed 
daily six grams of McCuUom’s diet fed as a dry meal with additional 
bits of dog biscuit soaked m cod liver oil Fresh lettuce for tlie 
group was placed in the food compartment of the reaction chamber 
duiing the experimental peiiods The food which remained after 
these intervals was placed in the living cage containing the ten ani¬ 
mals In this manner the amount of food consumed by each white 
rat was appioximately propoitioncd 

After this preliminary training on the practice maze the rats 
were tiansferred to the leaction chamber arrangement and tlie actual 
experimental procedure was begun. For this experiment, the food 
cup and the buzzer source were for seven of the ten animals left, 
then right, right, and so on through the arbitrarily selected alterna¬ 
tion senes LRRLRRLL. For the remaining three animals the food 
cup was located in the opposite food compaitmcnt of the icaction 
chamber, and tlicrefore rcquiied the animal to make a negative loco¬ 
motor response to the continuously sounding buzzer source Each 
animal was placed by the experimenter at the foot of the Y, A in 
Figure 1, and allowed to run to one or the other of the food com¬ 
partments After each alternation trial the animal was taken from 
the food-box regardless of error for this trial and placed in an indi¬ 
vidual compartment outside the reaction chamber. The same order 
of animals for each alternation trial was maintained throughout the 
series of eight runs which composed the daily senes. This proce¬ 
dure, with the buzzer columns located at the end of the Y arms, 
was discontinued after chance results had been obtained with 256 
trials. The expeiimental situation was then modified 

The modifications of the above apparatus included the change in 
position of the buzzer columns C to G and in the addition of a 
block to the entrance of the incorrect food-box, The presence of 
this block thus required the seven animals when in error to retiace 
and enter the proper food-box next to the sounding buzzer. For 
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the three animals required to make the nc^tive response to the noise 
source, the food-box adjoining the sounding buzzer was blocked 
With the buzzer anangement placed only four inches from the 
entry of the Y-aim extension to the food-box the continuously sound¬ 
ing buzzer stimulations would come either from the right or left of 
the animal upon its entrance to the maze chamber at A Further, 
each animal was allowed to eat at the food-box for a period of thirty 
seconds, which, it was surmised, might help m the fixation of the 
successful response In addition, as a possible olfactory control, food- 
cups were kept in each food-box throughout the daily alternation 
trial senes In light of these modifications the following procedure 
Was used, 

Seven of the ten female white rats of Wistar stock used in the 
foregoing procedure were selected for training under the modified 
conditions. One group of four animals was trained to make a posi¬ 
tive locomotor response to the source of the sound, while with the 
other group of three animals training continued toward the 
establishment of a negative response to the same stimulating con¬ 
ditions. Records were taken both in terms of right and wrong 
choices and in terms of the time each animal required to run from 
A to F, F‘. All other experimental conditions remained unchanged 
with reference to the original procedure. Results in terms of an in¬ 
creasing accuracy for each daily alternation series indicated that the 
seven animals in the two experimental groups exceeded an arbi¬ 
trarily chosen criterion of 75-per'cent accuracy for a period of ten 
days during which time eight trials were given daily It so hap¬ 
pened that in the number of trials given all the seven animals ex¬ 
ceeded the "easier criterion'* of Muenzinger and Gentiy (8) of 80 
per cent, while three of the seven attained better than 90-per-ccnt 
accuracy, which satisfied the criterion used by Hunter in his in¬ 
vestigations with tone discrimination with the white rat. It was 
therefore decided that each animal should be held to its individual 
level of performance achieved in the original learning period in re¬ 
tention tests. In each case this individual criteiion has exceeded 
80'per-cent accuracy in 80 consecutive trials 
After training had been completed, a number of control experi¬ 
ments were performed to ascertain whether the localizing behavior 
was a function of the differential auditory stimulation or of some 
uncontrolled sensory cue The control experiments were as follows. 
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1. To eliminate the possibility of any visual cues the animals 
were tested in the dark. Records indicated that each animal main¬ 
tained a level of performance which satisfied the cutenon It was 
noted that some animals made better records than previously. Analy¬ 
sis of the time in seconds requited to run the maze in the daik as 
compared with the same response in the presence of light indicated 
that greater time was required in the dark. 

2 To eliminate the possibility of vibratory cues from the experi¬ 
mental situation the buzzer mount was suspended fiom the ceiling 
of the maze room. Contact with the hollow columns was made 
impossible m this way. This experimental test gave no evidence of 
a distuibance in performance of any of tlic seven animals. As a 
further clicclc it was thought advisable to remove for a senes the 
block to the incorrect food compartment in order to eliminate pos¬ 
sible differential echoes which might be thought to arise therefrom 
during the daily experimental periods. The animals still maintained 
their original level of localizing behavior 

3. To eliminate the possibility that the animals had learned the 
experimental alternation senes this scries was changed three times. 
These changes were as follows* LRRLRRL; LLRRTRRL; 
RRLRLLRR. The results from these tests indicated a slightly 
higher degiee of accuracy of peiformnnce than most of the seven 
animals showed ivith the original LRRLRRLL training series. 

4. To eliminate fuither the possibility of an olfactory cue the 
maze pathway was washed with a clean damp cloth after each trial 
for an alternation senes A disturbance in time was noted, but 
each animal maintained the criterion first chosen, and a few ex¬ 
ceeded this by some points. 

5. To eliminate the possible cue from handling the animals the 
experimenter modified the usual procedure. During die actual daily 
experimental periods the experimenter placed the animal m the small 
compartment A which led into the reaction chamber when a panel 
was lifted. The operator previously had opened this door while the 
animal was m the compartment. In order to eliminate a possible 
cue from this source, the door was opened by a string attached to 
the knob of the panel and pulled frona the rear of the enclosure by 
the experimenter. No distuibance was noted m time or in responses. 

6. To eliminate further uncontrolled cues and to determine 
whether or not the performances of the seven animals were dependent 
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upon the sound souice, buzzer stimulation was omitted altogether. 
During this test the block was removed from the food compartment 
entrance. Food was thus available in each box. The seven ammaU 
all gave chance records showing almost exactly a 50-50 relationship. 

7. To determine fuither the dependence of the animal upon 
sound stimulation the intensity of the buzzer stimulus was increased. 
The results Indicated that tdie rat was affected by the change in the 
degree of intensity. The three animals trained to run away from 
the sound source now scored peifect trials. The four animals trained 
to run toward the sound source showed what might be characterised 
as emotional distuibance, lengthened time, and a tendency to avoid 
the pathway which led them to the food-box adjacent to the noise 
With the decrease in the sound intensity to its former amplitude, all 
animals maintained their original level of performance 

From this series of control experiments it was asserted with as¬ 
surance that no animal was reacting to secondaiy cues in the ex¬ 
perimental senes Rather, it appeared that each rat was respond¬ 
ing to the noise stimulus and that consequently the animal's suc¬ 
cess in choosing the correct food compartment appeared to be de¬ 
pendent upon the animal's capacity to localize the position of the 
source of the sound. This seemed directly apparent, moieover, from 
observation of the animals as they approached the junction of the 
forks. The “choosing behavior” of Muenzinger and Gentry was 
clearly in evidence in the present experiment. Typically an animal 
would move first to one arm and then to the other at the point of 
junction. Sometimes an animal might sit up on its hind feet and 
appear to “listen,” turning its head first one way and then another. 
It seemed probable to the experimenter that one might well attempt 
a corielation of localizing behavior on the basis of these oveit re¬ 
sponses as contrasted with those situations in which the animal ran 
very rapidly from the restraining compartment upon the ma'^e and 
appeared to pay little “attention” to the auditory stimulus. If 
such a "subjective criterion” had been arcepted, which it was not, 
the performance might well have approached 100 per cent. 

Under the expeiimental conditions described above, the follow¬ 
ing results may be offered with reference to the group of seven 
female white rats, four of which were trained to make a positive 
localizing response to a noise stimulus, and tliree of which made a 
negative reaction to the same stimulus source. 
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1. Tlie white rat can be biought to make both positive and 
negative responses which may be shown to be dependent upon the 
position of the generating mechanism producing the energy of the 
auditory stimuli used in this study. 

2 Each animal was able to exceed the "easier ciitenon” adopted 
by Muenzinger and Gentiy, and three of the seven were able to 
attain the criterion whiclr Hunter chose in his studies of the rat’s 
sensitivity to tonal stimulation. 

3. Under the modified experimental conditions the seven se¬ 
lected female white lats were able to reach this level of performance 
with 328 tiials With the original expeiimental airangements, these 
animals liad been given 256 trials. A total of 584 training trials, 
theiefoie, was given each animal 

4. The series of control experiments, far from indicating any 
detrimental effect upon the performance of the seven animals studied, 
showed in certain instances actually a higher level of perfoimance 
than had been attained up to that time in the regular training series 
This incicase, however, was not greater than might have been ex¬ 
pected as a result of the additional trials given in the control series. 

5 An analysis of the time records for each animal in the last 
80 consecutive trials indicated that the animal running toward the 
sound travelled faster on the average in each trial than did the 
animal running away from sound This statement is in agreement 
with the writer’s note on the superior speed with whicli the white 
rat travelled toward buzzer stimulation on an elevated maze as con¬ 
trasted with the slower rate of movement away from the sound source. 
The average time for each correct response for the group running 
from sound was seventeen seconds This rate may be contrasted 
with the ten-second rate per trial for the group running toward 
the sounding buzzer and the adjacent food-box, A further analysis 
of the final 80 trials in terms of time records showed no significant 
difference between riglit and wrong choices with animals running 
either towaid or away from the buzzer source 

Experimental Procedure II 

An additional group of ten male white rats was given a training 
period each day for seven days upon a narrow-pathway elevated maze. 
They were then transferred to the modified experimental arrange¬ 
ments already described This group of aniinals of Wistar stock, all 
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exactly three months of age at the beginning of the experiment, was 
required to make only positive locomotor responses to tlie sounding 
buzzer. Each animal was given two alternation senes of eight 
trials each daily^ one in the early morning and the other in the late 
afternoon. The actual experimental pioccdure was a repetition of 
that used with the group of seven female animals under the modified 
conditions of the first experiment. Following the tialning period 
those ten animals were given a senes of tests identical with those 
given the seven animals of Experiment I, except for the omission of 
the test trials involving the change in the intensity of the buzzer. 

Results of this second experiment are presented below 

1. Nine of the ten male white rats of this group were trained in 
648 trials to make positive locomotor responses to an auditory stimu¬ 
lus source. These animals achieved a mean accuracy of 85 per cent 
for the consecutive series of final 80 trials, which scries constituted 
the experimental criterion. One animal, number 13, s^lowed per¬ 
sistent "position, habits” throughout the training period, and experi¬ 
mentation with this animal was discontinued. 

2 During the experimental control tests the nine animals reached 
a higher mean score m accuracy than the group had obtained with 
the final 80 trials of the original training periods This statement is 
substantiated by the mean score in accuracy for the control series 
of 91 per cent as contrasted with the mean score in accuracy of 85 
per cent in the final 80 trials of the daily training alternation series. 
It is suggested that this higher score in percentage of accuracy for 
the group in the control senes may be due to the continuation of the 
training in an experinvental situation which the animal has not yet 
completely mastered. Further, this higher percentage of accuracy 
in the second experimental control senes might be explained to a 
degree by the omission of the intensity changes which have been re¬ 
ported earlier to bring about notable disturbances in all animals 
trained to make a positive response under the conditions of Experi¬ 
ment I. 

3 A further vibrotaetde control was attempted The vibnssae 
of one animal, number 19, were cut during the control series. This 
ammal passed all the tests. 

From these results and from the observations of the animals’ be' 
havior at the Y fork, it was concluded that the nine white rats in 
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Experiment II were making orienting locomotor responses dependent 
upon the position of the auditory energy source. 

Discussion of Experimental Data 

The experimental data thus far presented have iindicated that the 
white rat can be brought to make directional locomotor responses 
dependent upon the position of an auditory stimulus. It would ap¬ 
pear that under the experimental conditions described earlier a de¬ 
mand IS placed upon the animal’s capacity not only to localize the 
sound stimulus in its environment, but also to relate the position of 
the noise with the position of the leward. This demand upon the 
sensoiy capacities of the white rat, when the animal is placed in such 
a totally novel and nitificial environment as the present study has 
involved, indicates in the light of the positive results recorded above 
that the albino rat is capable of responding differentially to a very 
sliglit auditory cue Similarly, such slight cues have been shown by 
numerous investigators to play an important role in auditory localiza¬ 
tion of the human subject. An analysis of the animal's ability to 
learn this specific discriminative behavior pattern is therefore of value. 
It also forms an excellent basis for the comparison of the experimental 
behavioral results obtained in regard to this characteristic and dis¬ 
criminative response both before and after cerebral lesion. 

In both experimental senes the calculations were made in terms 
of the absolute number of errors made and in terms of the percentage 
of accuracy. For the study of the absolute number of errors the 
recoids of the training trials for each group of animals, seven female 
white rats and ten male animals, were divided statistically into a 
number of groups of trials Each such statistical group was arbi¬ 
trarily set at 80 trials each. In order to make comparable these 
arbitrary divisions of 80 trials each, they were counted off fiom the 
final training period during which the animal gave positive evidence 
of localizing behavior. For each such trial sequence the mean num¬ 
ber of errors for each alternation senes of eight trials each and the 
standard deviation of the error distribution were computed. These 
computations were then recorded in order of the trial sequences, 
and therefore in the forward direction. Table 1 indicates these 
mean values for the two groups of animals for each sequence of 80 
trials. In this table the error score of the median animal m each 
group has been included for sake of comparison. 
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TABLE 1 

Mean Scores in Errors for Each Statistical Grouping* 



1 


2 


3 


4 



M 

a 

M 

O' 

M 

tr 

M 

ff 

Ecmale mean 

4 03 

85 

403 

107 

4 07 

88 

37 

.77 

Female median 

40 

0 

4.0 

10 

40 

1 0 

4.1 

.7 

Male mean 

43 

.91 

40 

.92 

37 

94 

3 02 

11 

Male median 

41 

1 

4.0 

79 

1.7 

9 

3 1 

.54 


S 


6 


7 


8 



M 

9 

M 

O’ 

M 

ff 

M 

ff 

Female mean 

2.97 

106 

2.1 

91 

102 

.63 



Female median 

2.9 

82 

20 

12 

1.0 

78 



Male mean 

3,0 

,66 

30 

1 1 

2.1 

95 

95 

.42 

Male median 

3 3 

10 

3.1 

1.2 

2.2 

85 

1 0 

44 


•Tina table contains a summary of the mean number of errors and stand¬ 
ard deviation in eirors for each training sequence of 80 trials These 
values are presented for both groups of animals The median score in 
errors for each sequence unit accompanies each sequence value for use 
in comparison with the mean in errors. 


With the seven female animals trained under the conditions of 
the first experiment the mean number of eirors indicated only chance 
records up to the fifth sequence of 80 trials each. Improvement, as 
shown by the decreasing mean of the eirors and a steadily decreas¬ 
ing standard deviation, does not appear before about 400 training 
trials have been given. On the other hand, these seven animals ap¬ 
pear to achieve their greatest accuracy m the seventh sequence of 80 
trials at which point the mean error and standard deviation scores 
are smallest. It was immediately after tins training sequence that 
the Control experiments described above were earned through 
Data obtained under the conditions of the two experimental pro¬ 
cedures were further analyzed by calculating the mean percentage 
accuracy of localizing responses of the two groups of animals for 
arbitrarily selected statistical groupings of 40 consecutive trials e«Tch. 
These results agree m the main with those deiived from a study 
of the mean score in errors for each sequence of 80 training tiials 
Further, these mean values m accuracy show for the seven animals 
in this experimental group that there exists no positive evidence of 
improvement m oriented locomotor lesponses bcfoie 400 training 
tnaU have been given The values also show the presence of a grad- 
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ual rise to a high degree of accuracy after about 480 trials. No 
significant difteience was noted between those animals trained to 
make the positive response as compared with those trained to respond 
negatively. 

The analysis of experimental data was repeated foi the nine ani¬ 
mals trained under the conditions of tlie second procedure The 
mean scoies in errors, summarized m Table 1, for each sequence 
of 80 training trials showed the initial chance responses of the nine 
cases Table 1 also indicates a peiiod of training during which 
the mean scores in errors disclosed less tlian chance responses. A 
study of observational data brought out the fact that it was dur¬ 
ing this period that the so-called “position habits” were formed 
Indeed, it was dining this peiiod that the experimenter withlield 
rewaid regardless of the choice at the Y fork in the effort to disiupt 
such pcifoimances After this had been accomplished, actual im- 
piovement with the nine animals of this gioup was not apparent 
from the experimental recoids or from non-quantified observations 
until after 480 trials had been given. There followed then a 
gradual rise in accuracy as shown by the mean score in errors of 95 
for 80 trials in the eighth statistical sequence. 

The statistical values in terms of mean errors m 80 trials for the 
nine tiained animals of the second experimental group weie borne 
out by the analysis of the behavioral data in terms of percentage 
accuiacy foi each statistical grouping of five alternation senes of 
eight trials each. With reference to the first statistical grouping of 
this series there is brought out an observation made upon seveial 
animals trained to make a positive locomotor lesponse to buzzer 
position. It had been noted during the early stages of the training 
period that tliese animals tended to run away from the sound when 
fiisC placed in the experimental situation This would seem to indi¬ 
cate that a negative lesponse would be more readily formed than a 
positive reaction This observation was not supported, however, by 
the recoids obtained from the three female white lats trained to make 
a negative response to the noise source The mean values in per¬ 
centages of accuracy for the positive and the negative cases showed 
slight deviation in the cases of the first experimental group, In 
view of these conflicting results from the two gioups of animals, 
further experimentation obviously would be necessaiy before any 
conclusion could be oftcred as to the validity of the observation 
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described above. Following training-trial 520, liowever, there ap¬ 
peared a continuous rise to a high level of performance, after which 
the mnc animals were able to pass all the control tests with a higher 
mean score in percentage of accuracy than the group had shown 
during the final 80 training trials. The final peicentage of training 
accuracy reenforced by the inciease in mean scores in accuracy 
throughout the control experiments has been taken as evidence for 
the presence of auditory localizing behavior of the white rat. 

If an analysis is made of the training peiiods given under the 
conditions of the two foregoing experiments, the following steps in 
the learning process in this situation may be noted. 

1. An extended period, exceeding 400 trials, dining wliich the 
two groiipip of animals showed only chance responses 

2. A shorter period, approaching 200 trials and overlapping with 
the 400 trials mentioned above, during which the nine male animals 
in particular gave evidence of “position habits” As a speculation it 
may be said that the absence of persistent lesponses in the first 
experiment possibly may have been due to the modification of the 
experimental procedure at the time such habits seemed to appe.ir in 
the animal’s reactions when trained under the conditions of the 
second procedure. 

3. A final period, approximately of 100 trials, during which the 
animal gradually achieved a higher degree of accuiacy and after 
which sixteen out of seventeen animals were able to pass a senes of 
contiol experiments with increasing accuracy. Improvement appeared 
to continue with the test series after actual training with the original 
learning alternation series had been discontinued. This final period 
of improvement may suggest an explanation for the negative results 
obtained by Wiley (14) with a Y maze and those obtained by the 
writei with a T maze. It will be remembered that with 500 trials 
Wiley gained little or no evidence for more than chance lesults The 
present writer found only chance records with 400 training trials 
with the T arrangement. It is suggested, in view of the experimental 
data presented in this study, that had Wiley continued the training 
period for an additional 200 tiials evidence for auditory localizing 
behavior might well have appeared. 

Reference has been made to the observable localizing behavior of 
the animals during the final stages of the training period. This form 
of behavior, called by Muenzinger and Gentry “choosing behavior,” 
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was not observed prior to the 400th trial It was noticed particular¬ 
ly m the last 100 trials. It was during this period that the animals 
began to show a higher degree of accuracy, both in the training and 
in the test series. Each animal was always carefully watched at the 
Y fork before the choice was made. If what has been defined as 
“overt localizing behavior” was apparent, a record was made of this 
judgment. These records, then, weic studied and compared with 
the accuracy of the ensuing runs. It was found with this subjective 
cnteiion that rarely, if ever, was an enor made. With the increas¬ 
ing accuiacy of tlie final 80 trials there was noted in the records 
an increasing number of these judgments based upon the beliavioi of 
the animal at the Y fork. From the relationship 'which appears to 
exist between such a criterion and the animal’s accuracy of localiza¬ 
tion It appeared likely that m those runs during whicli such behavior 
was absent and when the animal ran out very rapidly from the 
restiaining compartment, the factor of “lapses of attention” might 
from one point of view be held responsible for many errors. It is to 
be noted that investigators with similar problems have made conv- 
par.'ible observations. This overt localizing behavior and possible 
“lapses of attention” have been described by Muenzinger and Gentry 
and mentioned by Thuraa. 

Conclusions Based upon Behavioral Study 

1. In Experiment I three animals learned with 584 trials to 
make a negative directional locomotor response to a specific noise 
stimulus whose source varied in position fro'm trial to trial. Four 
animals learned with 584 trials to make a positive directional 
locomotor lesponse undei the same experimental conditions. These 
animals achieved .an accuracy which exceeded 80-per-cent-corrcct 
responses during a period of ten days in each of which every animal 
was given ciglit trials. 

2 In Experiment II nine of ten animals were trained success¬ 
fully with 648 trials to make a positive locomotor response which 
was shown to be a function of the position of the buzzer which 
generated the auditory stimulus These nine white rats achieved an 
accuracy exceeding 80-per-cent-corrcct responses during a consecutive 
series of the last 80 training trials 

3 Analysis of the training period in terms of errors and m terms 
of percentage of accuracy for statistically selected groupings of tram- 
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mg trials indicated tliat the experimental animal made only “chance” 
records through 400 trials; that "position habits” appeared during the 
later poition of these 400 trials and persisted for some time until 
disrupted by a slight modification in the experimental procedure; 
that actual "overt localizing behavior” appeared somewhat gradually 
within the final hundred trials, after which the animal passed the 
control tests with increasing accuracy. 

4 The results fiom the control experiments and from the ob¬ 
servations upon the animals’ choosing behavior permit the conclusion 
that the white rat undei the experimental conditions described above 
is capable of localizing a specific noise stimulus located in tlie animal’s 
environment 

Postoperative Retention 

The sixteen white lats trained to make differential responses to 
noises as desciibcd above were subjected to the following pro¬ 
cedure, AH these animals, after they had reached and maintained 
a high level of accuracy during the control experiments, were given 
a ten-day rest period in agreement with the general method adopted 
by Lashley (5) m his detailed studies of the neural corielatcs of the 
white rat’s behavior Each animal was then given a preoperative 
letcntion test for the localizing response to the buzzer stimulus which 
still varied in spatial position dependent upon the alternation series. 
Eacli animal was letrained at this time until the oiiginal level of 
accuracy of localization was reacquiied. A cortical operation was 
performed immediately thereafter during which proceduie aseptic 
precautions were taken. The lesions were made for the most part in 
the posterolateral regions of the (^lebral hemispheres Ten days after 
the operation the animals were again returned to the situation Each 
animal was trained until it reached its own original cnteiion of 
localizing behavior, or until, after very prolonged experimentation, 
It seemed unable to reach this cnteiion If this criterion was reached, 
the operated animal was given a control test consisting of a different 
senes of alternations to rule out the possibility that a position habit 
or a response to a learned alteination was deteimining the behavior. 

Six of the sixteen trained animals were operated upon Following 
the retraining period the animals were killed, their brains lemoved, 
fixed, sectioned, stained, and mounted The percentage of cerebral 
lesion was then determined by means of a proportional divider and 
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by planimeter measurements. By this method the location and mag¬ 
nitude of the lesion was determined and quantified The ten ani¬ 
mals not subjected to cerebral lesion wcie given tlie same operative 
tests, and so were held as normal control cases in order to check 
the retention of the auditory localizing habit after a delay of ten 
days followed by a second ten-day lest intcival. 

The following statements may be made in summary of the pre- 
operative retention tests and of the control cases used in the post¬ 
operative test period 

1. All expeiimental animals under the two experimental pro¬ 
cedures used in this study leacquiicd their original levels of localiz¬ 
ing behavior in less than 70 tiials aftci an initial ten-day rest period. 

2. All control animals, ten in numbei, reacquired their original 
levels of accuracy in localizing a noise source m less than 105 trials 
after a second ten-day rest period. 

3. It was concluded that normal animals retain the auditory 
localizing icsponse during two ten-day periods of rest with only 
slight imperfection This statement is based upon the number of 
trials required by the animals to regain their oiigmal levels of 
localizing behavior. 

The following results, which depend for their verification upon a 
more detailed analysis, were obtained from the six cases subjected to 
cerebral lesion following training m the discrimination between posi¬ 
tions of a noise stimulus in space Four of the six cases were given 
bilateral cerebral lesions m the postcrolateial area of the liemispheres. 
From a study of postoperative tiials and errois these four lesions 
showed an effect upon auditory localizing behavior which was rough¬ 
ly proportional to the size of the cciebral insult. The size of the 
lesions within area p ranged from 16.7 to 24 per cent The number 
of retraining trials necessary for the animals to regain their former 
level of performance ranged from 256 (75 errois) to 1224 (509 
errors) In the case of the animal which was given 1224 retraining 
trials, however, there were obtained only chance results. This animal 
failed completely to reacquire its former level in training of 97 5- 
per-cent accuiacy in localization It was believed that the inability 
of this animal to reacquire the localizing habit was due to the destruc¬ 
tion of subcortical structures which might well have involved the 
auditory radiations. 

Two additional cases with lesions in the frontal brain areas, rang- 
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ing from 20 to 23 3 per cent in size, produced no disturbances m 
the auditory localizing responses of the animals. Inasmuch as area j 
was involved in these two cases it might be argued that area p of the 
posterolateral brain region alone was functional In auditory localiza¬ 
tion. 

This brief analysis has suggested that area p is functional in the 
type of behavior under consideration, although more cases are neces¬ 
sary before the validity of the statements made above can be assured. 
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LE COMPORTEMENT AUDITIP LOCALISANT DU RAT BLANC 
A L’EGARD DE la FONCTION CfiRlSBRALE 
(Resume) 

Lea resulta(9 cle cette experience montrenc que I’on pent entraincr le 
rat blanc ^ falre des rdponses differentielles ft des stimuli auditifs de bruit 
lesqiiels ne sont dif^ercnta qu'^ I’dgard de leur position spatialc dans lea 
environs de I'animal, On a fait venir telles rdponses avec succcs clicz Id 
animnux apics des pdriodcs d’eaLratoement variant de 5S‘t- A 648 dpreuves 
L’appnreil employd s’est compose d'un labyrlnthe en forme de Y, dlevd, 
specialcmeiit constrult, A sentiera etroits, Icqucl on n protdgd presque com- 
pletcment contic les stimun occaatonnela Des cxpdncnccs de controle pour 
gouverner la determination poasibie du compoitement difldrential par des 
suggestions autre que le locua apatinl du atimuliis nuditif ont donnd des 
rdsultats negatifs On a ptoduic cxperimentalemcnt des Idsions cerebrnics 
chez 6 des 16 animaux entralnfisi L’ftude du comportement postopfiratif 
de CCS 6 animnux operas, en connpaiaison avee ie groupc dc controle des 
animaux entrafiies mais non opercs, a montra des degiea variants d’lnter- 
fercncc avec I'habilete nntciicurcment etablie A localiser spntialcmcnt le 
SOD. L’4tude histologique a montr£ que cette interference a 4te assez 
proportionnelle A la grandeur de ta lesion dans I'aire ? de l’4corce II faut 
consid4rcr ces rcsultats sur la fonction cerfbrale A I’egard de I'habileti 
auditive localisante du rat comtne explorateurs et tentntifs. 
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DAS LOKALISIERENDE GEHORVERHALTEN DER WEISSEN RATTE 
IM VERIIALTNIS ZUR GEHIRNFUNKTION 
(Refe rat) 

Die Resultate dieses Experiments beweissn^ daas die weisse Ratte trainiert 
werden kann, untcrsclieidende Antworten auf Gehbrreize zii machen, die 
sich niir in ihrcr Raumlokahsierung in der Umgebung des Ticrcs unter- 
schciden Antwoiten dieser Art wurden in 16 Tieren erfolgrelch nach 
Obungspeiioden von 58+ bis 6+8 Proben hergestellt Der Apparat bestand 
alls einem spczicll gebnuten Y-Labyrinth, das fast ganz vor ziifalligcn 
Rcizen geschut/t ivurde Nnchprufiingsexperimente zui Kontrolle der 
mogliclicn Bestimmung des unterscheidendcn Verlialtens durcli Leitfnden 
ausserhalb der Raumstelle des Gehorreizes ergaben negative Rcsultnte. 
Gehiniverlctzungen wurden in 6 der 16 trainicrten Tiere experimentell 
erzeugt. Nachoperativc Verhaltungsunteraucbungen dieser 6 opeiaticrtcn 
Ticre zcigten im Vergleich zur Kontroilgruppe verschiedene Grade der 
Interferenz mit der vorher fcstgelegten Fahigkeit, den Laut raumlich zu 
lokalisiercn Histologische Untersuchungen zeigten, dass dicse Interferenz 
iingefahr proportional zu der Oroase der Verletzimg mnerhalb der Flache 
p dcr Rinde war Dicse Ergebnissc von der Gehirnfiinktion im Verlinltnia 
zu der lokHlisierendcn Gehortatigkeit der Ratte mussen nis forschend und 
probend, angcschen werden 
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ARE THERE TWO SPECIES OF TWINS?* 

From the Department vf Psychotagy of the University of Washiupton 


Stevenson Smith 


We are reasonably sure that among human twins there are those 
of monozygotic origin and those of dizygotic origin We are con¬ 
siderably less sure of the diagnosis of any particular pair of twins. 
The criteria for distinguishing monozygotic from dizygotic arc of 
two sorts The first group of ciiteiia concerns the character of the 
placenta and related structures which may be observed at birth. The 
second class of criteria have to do with the measurement of physical 
traits and the degree of slmihinty of these traits as observed in the 
twin pairs. No absolute criterion for distinguishing raonozygotics 
from dizygotics has yet been proposed. None is free from doubt, 
The examination of the afterbirth is geneially conceded to be a bet¬ 
ter means of diagnosis than is tlie examination of the physical re¬ 
semblance of the individuals The former, howcvei, is not always 
feasible and the measurement of physical traits has the advantage of 
being possible at any age. 

In the measurement of physical traits of twins evidence can be 
found for the existence of two species, and a reliable criterion can 
be devised for the diagnosis of the two species This paper reports 
an experimental effort to prove the presence or absence of two species 
of twins, and includes a proposed method foi tlic diagnosis of indi¬ 
vidual pairs 

The Present Study 

Our assumptions are that if monozygotic twins exist they occur 
only in pairs of like sex, and, further, that they are as a gioup more 
similar m any tiait than are dizygotics. It would follow, then, that, 
if monozygotic twins exist, pair differences would be less in uii- 
selected twins of like sex than in the unselccted twins of unlike sex 
Through a study of the distribution of these diffeiences we can 
arrive at a criterion of monozygotic twins 

•Accepted for publication by Carl Mutdiison of the Editorial Board 
and received in the Editorial Office, September 18, 193+, 
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Sixty-nine pairs of twins of like sex and seventy pairs of unlike sex 
were measured foi height and weight. Coats, sweaters, and shoes 
were removed Forty-three of the pairs of unlike sex were Oakland, 
California, children, measured under the direction of Dr. Haiold E 
Jones, who generously contributed his results to this study. The 
rest were Washington childicn from Seattle and Spokane All 
measures were converted into standard scores according to age and 
sex in order to make possible the calculation of differences in boy- 
girl pairs and to keep age constant. Highly reliable standard 
deviations for height and weight do not exist. Those used in this 
study were derived fiom Baldwin’s reported M-D's and then 
smoothed. Height and weight means were taken from the Bald¬ 
win-Wood tables 

Any trait, such as height or weight, is distributed approximately 
as a probability surface horn which we may compute the mean and 
standaid deviation of the trait. The differences in magnitude be¬ 
tween random individuals of the population also constitute a fre¬ 
quency distribution The mean of this distribution is zero; its 


TABLE I 

The Distridutioh of This Sample 




Like 

Mean 

sex 

SD 

Unlike 

Mean 

sex 

SD 

Diff. 

Standard score 

height 

+ .15 

134 

— 2S 

127 

1 94 

Standard score 

weight 

— .34 

1 68 

— 40 

1 38 

23 

Standard score 

Ht-Wt 

-1- 50 

1 22 

+ 14 

1 06 

1 85 

Age in years 


1046 

2.55 

12 86 

2 89 



variance is twice that of the tiait m the population (The variance 
IS the squaie of the standard deviation) If more than chance 
similarity exists between the pairs, i.e, if the measures are cor¬ 
related as in the case of familial resemblance, the S D of tlie score 
differences will be less than chance expectation, If complete simi¬ 
larity exists between the pairs the S.D. of the score difference will 
be zero. 

The twins of like sex were found to be taller and considerably 
Iightei than the general population from whom the Baldwin-Wood 
norms were derived The twins of unlike sex are both shorter and 
lighter than average and under weight for their height. Both 
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these groups showed a greater than normal variability in height and 
weight The mean of height minus weight shows the average excess 
of the children’s height beyond expectation from known weight. 
This excess of height is much greater tor the like-sex group and 
might suggest that monozygotic twins are of slighter build. The 
S.D. of height minus weight is a measure of the degree in which the 
jndividu.'ils arc like themselves, the degree in which their divergence 
from the mean in height corresponds to theii divergence from the 
mean in weight. If there were no correspondence m the height 
and the weight deviations in the individual, the expected S.D. would 
be 1.73 for the like-sex group and I 50 for the unlike-sex group. 
If there were perfect correspondence in the two traits the S D.’s 
would be zero. The ratio of observed correspondence to chance 


TABLE 2 

The Cosrmponoence of Twih Pmrs 





Like 

Unlike 


Double entry 

r 

sex pairs 

sex 

pairs 



Height 


72± OJ 

.44* 05 



Weight 


.74*03 

.37*.05 



Ht'Wf. 


.76± 02 

37*05 





TABLE J 





The VARiwm.iT*’ or Pair Dipferbncbs 






1 

2 


3 




Chance 

Obt<tined S.D 



Obtained* expectation 

Chance SD 



Like 

Unlike Like 

Unlike 

Like 

Unlike 



Bex 

sex sex 

sex 

sex 

sex 

S dlff. 


1 03 

1.35 1 89 

1.30 

54 

75 

wiMtf 


1 23 

1.55 2.37 

195 

.52 

79 

diff 

i6 

1 20 1 73 

ISO 

50 

.80 


•For the sake of precision these values were calculated from the scores, 
not from the formula for die S D. of the difference 


correspondence Is the same { 71) for both groups. So we may con¬ 
clude that there is the same degree of pattern variability among the 
individuals in the twins of like sex and m the twins of unlike sex. 

If the assumed S.D.’s of trait distribution derived from Baldwin, 
in terms of which the standard scores arc expressed, had been the 
same as those of the experimental population, then the expected S.D. 
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of trait difference for chance pairing would have been •\/2, or 1 41 
But our sample of 278 children showed a considerably greater dis¬ 
persion (Table 1). The S.D.’s obtained by Gray and Ayers are 
somewhat smaller for height and larger for weight than those derived 
from Baldwin (Table 5), and in comparison with Baldwin’s figures 
they are relatively larger for girls than for boys for both height and 
weight. From the S.D.^s of Table 1 the chance expectation is cal¬ 
culated for the S D.’s of the differences and given in Table 3. If 
complete similarity existed in each pair the S D.’s would he zero 
The S.D.'s (Table 3, column 3) lie between chance expectation 
and zero. The values in both lieight and weight are relatively nearer 
zero lor twins of like sex than for twins of \inhke sex. This is what 
we might expect if monozygotic twins were present. 

Both groups show strong familial resemblance between pairs. The 
degree of resemblance m the twins of unlike sex should correspond 
to that of siblings of like or unlike sex and of dissimilar age, unless 
external conditions affecting twins at the same age tend to make 
twins more alike than ordinary siblings. The study of sibling differ¬ 
ences would serve as a control check for the present study. 

The S.D. of the Differences between Monozygotic Pairs 

The S D of the score differences of likc-sc\ pans is approximately 
half chance expectation both for height and weight (Table 3, 
Column 3). It is within this group that we assume the existence 
of monozygotics The S D. of the score differences of unhke-sex 
pairs IS approximately three-fourths chance expectation both for height 
and weight In this group we assume that there arc no monozygotics. 
Knowing the S D. of the score difference for dizygotic twins, namely, 
the unlike-sex group, and the S D of the score difference for the 
mixed monozygotic and dizygotic twins, namely, the hke-sex twins, 
we may solve for the S.D. of the score difference of the monozygotic 
twins. If we assume that monozygotics comprise half of the group 
of like-scx twins, then, all means being zero, 

= 2(r®e-17^,i, 

where mo are the monozygotics, / the like-sex twins, and u the 
unlike-sex twins. For height = .144, but for weight and for 
height minus weight we get values of ■>/—.08 and %/—.14 These 
latter are impossible as the S D of the monozygotics can not be less 
than zero. Either our like-sex group contained more than half 
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monozygotics, or certain errors operated to make the apparent differ¬ 
ences between the unlike-sex pairs greater tlian the actual differences. 
The sources of error are discussed later. 

Out of 112 twin births, 41 wcie monochorionic and 71 diochorionic 
according to Klein’s observations If, accordingly, wc assume that 
there exists in our sample of like-sex twins monozygotics and dizy- 
gotics in the ratio of one to two, then 

This makes matters still worse 

If we assume that no error exists in the measurements or in the 
M’s and S D.’s of the traits that were derived from Baldwin’s 
results, we may calculate the proportion of monozygotics to dizy- 
gotics in our like-sex twin group that would make these results 
possible. 

As, 

then, if 0 mo = 0 

tr*mo^di 

where mo are monozygotics and dt are dizygotics. Substituting the 
S.D's of Ht-Wt (Table 3, column 3, line 3) which, to be possible, 
demand the greatest propoition of monozygotics, 

Umo — 1.56 tifi\ 

That is, even if there were no pair differences in the height-weight 
pattern of the monozygotics they would, in order to satisfy the 
equation, constitute 61% of the like-sex twins This is remotely 
possible, especially as the twins were brought to the laboratory as a 
result of newspaper publiaty Maternal pride and interest are to 
some extent proportional to the similarity of the twins, and it may 
well be that our population was somewhat selected on the basis of 
likeness of the pairs 

The important point is, however, that the differences between 
the monozygotics, although certainly not zero, are probably very 
much smaller than the differences between the dizygotics. If this 
rule holds for traits in general, we may anticipate statistically what 
the result would be if the differences m a numbej of ttaits for each 
pair in a population of like-sex twins wcie sumraated. 

If we disregard the signs of the differences, as we must in adding 
together a number of differences, the mean difference of a trait for 
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each species will be the mean deviation of its differences. The S.D. 
will be proportional to the mean (approximately ,75M). If all the 
mean trait diffcicnces for each species were equal, and if the traits 
weie not correlated, the mean of the summation of trait differences 
would inciease as the number of traits, but the S.D of the summation 
of trait differences would increase as the square root of the number 
of traits 

■The distribution of these summations for like-sex twins would 
necessarily be dimorphic The gieater the number of tiaits meas¬ 
ured, the greater the tendency would be toward complete separation 
of the two species With such separation we would have an instru¬ 
ment for diagnosing any pair as monozygotic or dizygotic 

If the traits were unconelated, and if the monozygotic means of 
the score differences of all the traits were equal, in terms of standard 
score, and if all the dizygotic means were equal, and if, for example, 
a dizygotic mean were ten times a monozygotic mean, then the sum¬ 
mation of the pair differences of two traits would give a difference 
between the means of the two species that would be 1.5 times the 
sum of tlie S D.’s of the score differences of the two species. Using 
10 traits in the summation, the difference would be 3 5 times the 
S.D.’s of the two species. 

That IS, for the traits separately, 

— Ij =10, (Tnio — *75, [Tih — 7.5 
Then for 2 traits 

Mfflo = 2, Md< = 20, <rmo = 75V2 , (Tdt = 7.5\/2 

D 

D — 18, o-mo-l-o<« = 11.63,-= 1.5 

And for 10 traits 

Mmo = 10, Mji = 100, umo— .75\/10 , cTdt = 7 5v^l0 

D 

D = 90, = 25.56,-= 3.5 

<rmo-l'«rdi 

For these values of M the summation of 10 traits would give so 
complete a separation of the two species that .999 of like-sex twins 
could be diagnosed as monozygotic or dizygotic according as they fall 
into one or the other distribution. With the summation of more 
traits the differentiation of the two species becomes more and more 
reliable 
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I£ the means of the score differences in the several traits are not 
equal, the S.D of the summation is, of course, relatively larger. 

The greater the intcrcorrelation of the several traits the larger 
is the S D of the summation for eacli species. If all intercoirelations 
were 1, no dimorphism would result from summatmg the traits. 
It is therefore desirable to select uncorrclated traits for measure¬ 
ment. There are ways, however, in which correlated traits may be 
used to advantage, but it is their relation and not their separate 
measures that must enter mto the summation. 

The Use oe Correlated Traits 

Hair color and eye color, or height and weight, or arithmetical and 
reading ability, are correlated traits, so that the prediction of one is 
improved when we know the other. Hair color and weight, or height 
and reading ability, or arithmetical ability and eye color, are not 
correlated traits. If the traits selected for measurement in the de¬ 
termination of pattern resemblance are all uncorrelated, then the 
summation of a relatively small number of pair differences in terms 
of standard score would give us a satisfactory coefficient of similarity 
in form or pattern. But if the traits are correlated, as in the case 
of height and weight, we must preserve tlie signs of the differences 
if we are to utilize their full significance. The difference m height 
and the difference in weight of a pair of twins fs not always in the 
same direction The taller twin may be the lighter in weight. The 
differences may be of the same magnitude but of opposite sign. 

When two correlated traits are to enter into the determination of 
pattern resemblance, we may preserve the signs and find the difference 
of the two trait differences. The smaller this value is the more alike 
in pattern are the members of the pair. A better method, however, 
is to determine the ratio of the raw scores (e.g, pounds divided by 
inches) for the general population and to express the differences m 
terms of the S.D. of the age and sex groups’ distributions of these 
ratios. A difference so stated for the two traits combined is more 
significant than that for either trait taken separately and may enter 
into the summation of uncorrelated traits. If the correlation be¬ 
tween traits is very low the labor involved in such a proceduie might 
be unjustified and the separate trait differences could be included 
in the summation. 
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For the statistical differentiation of monozygotics and dizygotics 
m a population of like-sex twins we would, then, select for meas¬ 
urement traits that show little or no correlation among themselves 
If we wished to include pairs of correlated traits we would express 
the raw measures as ratios. The differences between the pairs of 
twins in each of the traits woiJd be expressed in teims of the S D. 
foi age and sex Traits would be measured until the distribution of 
the summation of differences showed a degree of dimorphism tliat 
would satisfactorily assign any pair to one species or the other. 

Sources of Error 

A certain degree of correspondence in terms of standard score is 
to be expected between measurements of boy-girl pairs when growth 
is completed. This correspondence might be less prior to the com¬ 
pletion of growth because of a different acceleration of growth in 
boys and girls. Familial resemblance might then be greater in the 
early years in like-sex dizygotics than in unlike-sex clizygotics The 
use of standard scores should correct for this irregularity, but it may 
not do so completely. 

Weight IS a more complex trait than height and depends upon a 
larger number of factors For this reason we would expect, and 
we find, less familial resemblance in weight than in height The 
individual varies more m weight fiom day to day than he does m 
height. On the other hand, height measures are less reliable than 
weight measures A single measure of either trait is hardly repre¬ 
sentative of the individual. 

In the case of twins of unlike sex there are several sources of 
error that increase their differences, as measured, beyond their 
real differences. First, boys and girls are separately scored with 
reference to theii own age-sex means m the noim tables, and, unless 
the error of deviation of the means of the norm tables from the true 
means for each sex is in the same direction and of the same degree, 
the obtained pair differences are larger than the true differences 
This IS not the case with twins of like sex. Second, if the S D.’s 
that weie used as scale units (Table 4) deviated for boys and for 
girls in diffeient directions from the true S D.’s at any given age, the 
obtained standard score pair differences would be more variable 
and would tend on the average to be slightly greater than the true 
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TABLE 4 . 

The Standard Deviations Used as Scale Units (Inches and Pounds) 


Ages’ 

6% 


854 


lOK 

HJ4 

12^ 

135^ 

1454 

isyj 

ll 

Boys’ 

height 

1.7 

1 S 

l.S 

18 

1.9 

1 9 

1 9 

20 

2.1 

21 

21 

Girls’ 

height 

12 

l.S 

1.3 

14 

1.6 

1 8 

1.9 

20 

19 

1.9 

1.8 

Boys' 

weight 

42 

4.5 

S3 

5.5 

77 

92 

107 

11.8 

11 6 

114 

10.9 

Girls’ 

weight 

40 

44 

5.1 

58 

6.7 

74 

84 

97 

H 1 

11.3 

104 


difterences A thud source of error exists m that the clulclien were 
weighed with their clothing, except that d\ocs, coats, and sweaters 
were removed. In the case of twins of like sex this added an al¬ 
most constant increment to their actual weight. Twins of unlike 
sex probably wore clothing of different weight and this tended to 
make the observed diffeiences greater than the true differences 
Although the age range of both Uke-sex and unlikc-sex groups is 
the same, the unlike-sex twins weTc on the average older (Table 1). 
From Table 5 it would seem that as the like-sex group grows older 

TABLE 5 

Age Variation in Mean Dbyiation of Pair Differences 

Height difference Weight difference Ht diff.-Wt. dill 


Age 

Like 

N 

sex 

M.D 

Unlike sex 

N M.D 

Like 

sex 

M.D. 

Unlike 

sex 

MD 

Like 

sex 

MD. 

Unlike 

sex 

MD 

5-10 

3S 

.72 

18 

97 

77 

81 

66 

88 


31 

.66 

S2 

116 

.96 

t 39 

.53 

97 

5-16 

69 

.69 

70 

U1 

85 

124 

60 

94 


the pair members come to resemble each other more in height and 
m height-weight pattern, although their weight resemblance decreases’ 
somewhat with age. Compared with these, the unlike-sex pair mem¬ 
bers show a relatively greater decrease in similarity in both traits 
as age progresses The difference In mean age of the two groups 
might seem to be a disturbing factor, but it is evident that if this 
age variation of M.D.'s is characteristic in general, and if our 
twins of like sex had been as old as those of unlike sex, the differ¬ 
ences between the two groups would have been greater than those 
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we have obtained. The implication is that the older the samples are 
the greater is the divergence of the two groups in degree of pair 
similarity 

The reliability of the raw measures is probably as high as is or¬ 
dinarily obtained, as they were taken with the utmost care by 
trained observers A small error of random sampling fluctuation 
is of coviTse present. The difEercnccs, however, between the Ukc-sex 
and unlike-sex groups are far too great to be attributed to any or 
all of the above-mentioned sources of error. 

Summary 

1. The like-sex twins were found to be taller and of slighter 
build than the unlikc-sex tvvins. 

2. There is the same degiec of individual height-weight pattern 
variability in the populations of likc-sex and of unlike-sex pairs. 

3 There is far greater resemblance between the pairs of like sex 
than between the pairs of unlike sex, both in height and in weight. 

4. The pairs of unlike sex show slightly more resemblance in 
height or weight taken separately than they show in height-weight 
pattern The reverse is true for the paiis of like sex, who show 
slightly more resemblance in height-weight pattern than they show in 
height or weight taken separately, 

5. The lesults arc what we would expect if monozygotic twins 
exist among twins of like sex 

6 In the like-sex pairs, similarity in height and in height-weight 
pattern increases slightly with increase in age, whereas weight simi¬ 
larity decreases. In the unlike-sex pairs, similarity in height, weight, 
and height-weight pattein decreases with increase in age 

7 The S.D. of pair diffeiences in the monozygotics may be sta¬ 
tistically determined foi any trait if we know the S D. for the 
like-sex twins and for the unlikc-sex twins In height or weight 
tlie monozygotic S D. is very much smaller than the dizygotic S.D. 

8. The summation of pair differences m many uncorrelated traits 
in a population of like-sex twins must necessarily give a dimorphic 
distribution that would designate any pair as monozygotic or dizy¬ 
gotic. 

9. The sources of error are listed. 
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Y A-T-IL DEUX ESPfiCES DE JUMEAUX? 

(R6sum6) 

La variability des diff6rences entre lea paires parmi lea jumeaux mono- 
zygotes est statiatiquement laolee par une comparaison des diffyrenccs entre 
lea paltes patmv lea jumeaux du m^me sexc et ceux non pas du raSme 
Bcxe, Puisque les differences monozygotes sont beaucoup plus petitea que les 
diflerences dizygotes, il suit de 14 que la sommation des differences entre les 
paires en termes des risuUuts dlalons dyrivis des traits non cortelia chez un 
groupe de jumeaux du meme sexe montrerait un dlmoxphisme qui servirait 
de moyen de disdnguer les paires monozygotes et duygotes. 
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GIBT ES ZWEI ARTEN VON ZWILLINGEN ? 

(Referat) 

Die Vefschiedenheit der Paarunterschiede unter monozygotlschen Zvril- 
lingcn wird statistisch durch den Vergleich der Paarunterachiedc unter den 
gleichen und ungleichen Geschlechtern bei den ZwiHingcn isoliert Da die 
monozygotischen Unterachiecle wcit kleincr sind ala die zvreizygotischen 
Diffcrcnzen, folgt es darnua, dass die Summierung der Fanruntcrachiede in 
Bestimmungen des Normalwertcs, die von den unkorrelicrten Eigenschahen 
in einer Grnppe der gleichen Geschlcchter erhalten wurden, einen Dimor- 
phiamus zeigen wUrden, der als Mittel zur Unterscheidung der monozy- 
gotiachen und zweizygotischen Paare dicnen wurden 

Smith 



THE PRINCIPLE OF SPECIFIC CONDITIONERS* 

From the Department of Psychology of the VmvcrsUy of IFashingion 


Stevenson Smith 


In 1930 Guthrie published "Conditioning as a Principle of Learn¬ 
ing” (2), in which he showed that the factor of proprioceptive con¬ 
ditioning IS often overlooked in the explanation of such behavior 
changes as improvement with piactice, inhibitory conditioning, ir¬ 
radiation, trace reflexes, experimental extinction, and forgetting. 
Two years later Sheldon (3) reported some results of maze learn¬ 
ing which she could not explain m terms of Guthrie’s analysis. 
This was not surprising as she had quite failed to understand what 
Guthrie had so clearly said. Her misinterpretation, and her failure 
to get from the laboratory what she supposed Guthrie would have 
expected, influenced Bellows (1) in 1933 to say that Guthrie has 
"modified the Pavlovian concept of conditioning furthei, m the hope 
of clarifying the problem of mental development” (ie., learning). 
"Guthrie emphasized the proprioceptive sense organs as conditioners. 
He has a highly plausible theory of the physiology of learning. How¬ 
ever, a preliminary experiment by Sheldon appears to reflect doubt 
on this hypothesis ” 

Guthrie’s analysis is so important to the psychology of learning 
that it is necessary to point out that Sheldon’s comments on Guthrie's 
article are inapplicable and that she tested a hypothesis that Guthrie 
never proposed 

Sheldon begins her discussion by saying that the principle of the 
conditioned reflex is not a complete explanation of learning This 
may seem to be a platitude, but it is a point that has sometimes been 
neglected. Even if all houses wcie built of wood, the predication of 
wooden construction would not adequately describe a house. Sheldon 
says that Guthrie has attempted to modify the conditioned-reflex 
theory so as to meet the objection that conditioning is not a complete 
explanation of all learning, Guthrie's modification, she says, has beep 

•Accepted for publication by Carl Murchison of the Editorial Board and 
received in the Editonal OlSce, October 18, 1914 
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to lay a greater emphasis on the role of the piopnoccptive sense 
organs as conditional s m the learning process. This, of course, con¬ 
stitutes no modification of the conditioned-reflex theory. Guthrie 
proposed none. 

What Guthrie did say in his discussion of the law of frequency 
was that the increased certainty of response to a given stimulus 
situation which so often follows repetition may be explained by the 
fact that new conditioners, and especially new proprioceptive con¬ 
ditioners, arc enlisted. Repetition in Pavlov’s experiments may 
associate new postures with the salivary response until finally the 
dog IS fairly certain to be caught in a practiced attitude and hence 
fairly certain to respond. The response in this case is the secretion 
of saliva. Many postures may become associated with this single 
response, thus rendering its occurrence more likely. Sheldon has 
by implication inverted the thesis to read: a single postural pattern 
may become associated with many responses, thus rendering more 
likely the occurrence of each of the responses at its appropriate time 
This neither follows from what Guthrie said nor is it true. 

Sheldon’s experiment was to use two groups of subjects in stylus 
maze learning. One group learned the maze with a stylus that moved 
with normal friction through the pathways. The other group learned 
the same maze with a stylus that had to be moved along the iron 
floor of the runways against a friction actuated by an electromagnet 
that the stylus contained The group working against greater fric¬ 
tion obviously had to make stronger and more diffuse muscular con¬ 
tractions than had the other group No marked difference in learn¬ 
ing was shown between the two groups iti the mean number of 
trials necessary to leain the maze. The friction group made con¬ 
siderably moie errors, however, than did the non-friction gioup. In 
relearning, the friction group required slightly fewer trials tlian 
the non-friction group, although the difference is not highly signifi¬ 
cant. The author is justified m her conclusion that the greater 
muscular effort, or the correspondingly greater number of proprio¬ 
ceptors stimulated, does not seem to aid in leaining insofar as the 
conditions of her cxpeiiments might reveal this. Indeed, such aid 
would not be expected. 

Maze learning and correct maze running are serial responses. A 
serial response may be analyzed into its component stimulus-pattern 
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and response-pattern connections. Proprioceptive stimulation, nearly 
always movement-produced, will serve to bring about particular re¬ 
sponses only insofar as each sense-organ pattern is specially reserved 
for each response pattern. A mete increase in the number of sense 
organs stimulated, unless this increase results in greater diversity 
of the several sense-organ patterns, will not have the effect of calling 
out the particular responses m their proper order. 

Suppose we were to say that the more visual cues we get, the more 
readily we Icain our way about This is true if taken in the ordinary 
sense, that is, if taken to mean that the more differentiated the visual 
spacial patterns are, the better we Icain our way about A mere 
increase m illumination, unless it serves to give us more variety of 
successive stimulus patterns, wUl not help our learning. It may have 
quite the reverse effect, for, if the illumination is intense enough to 
reduce the pattern differences, or to foicc us to make movements in¬ 
compatible with finding our way about, it interferes with learning. 

An increase in the number of sense organs stimulated is of no 
selective aid to learning if this increase is simply the addition of the 
same stimuli to each of the already present groups of specific con¬ 
ditioners. Such an inciease sometimes acts as a reenforcement and 
sometimes acts as a distraction. A gicater number of leaves on all 
the trees does not help us to remember the trail through the woods. 
The easiest trail to learn is one that shows progressive diversity, and 
the easiest trail to remember is one that is rich in diverse cues. 

So also 'With proprioceptive cues. A man with a trunk on his 
back will piobably not learn to run a maze more quickly than he 
would without such a burden, even though carrying the trunk will 
result in the stimulation of more proprioceptors. But if each pait of 
the path provides its own speaal stimulus pattern for the proprio¬ 
ceptors, or for any other sense organs, a conditioning to this pattern 
of the “correct” turn at each point of choice is to be expected. The 
specificity of a response must always depend upon an order and com¬ 
bination of receptor stimulations that is reserved for that response 
alone. 

Those of Sheldon's subjects who had to overcome added friction 
in the maze certainly stimulated more of their proprioceptors than 
did the “control” group. But as any movement, north, east, south, 
or west, was followed sometimes by a right turn and sometimes by a 
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left turn, any added proprioceptive stimulation, being at different 
times the antecedent of each of two directionally opposite movements, 
would never become tlie cue for cither turn. It is under these cir¬ 
cumstances that inhibitory conditioning occurs. 

If Sheldon could have taken the precaution to keep constant the dis¬ 
tance and direction of the subject’s body with reference to the maze, 
It is possible that increased mass stimulation, not peculiar to any 
succeeding directional response, might have favored learning. With 
such a precaution geneiai bodily posture might correspond sufficiently 
with hand position in the maze to allow increased muscular effort 
to provide additional specific cues. But with, the necessity for in¬ 
creased muscular effort the subject is more likely to shift position 
and probably the attempt to keep distance and direction constant 
would not be practicable. 

The Present Experiment 

With the principle of specific conditioners in mind, a stylus-maze 
learning experiment was conducted in which the mazes had two kinds 
of floors, one plane and the other uneven. The irregular surface 
of the uneven floor was produced by milling out depressions of ran¬ 
dom occurrence and depth from a brass floor plate. There were 
two maze patterns {A and B), each of which had two floors, plane 
and uneven (P and V). This gave four mazes, AP, ATJ, BP, and 
BV \x\ AXJ and BU the random unevenness of the floors provided 
specific proprioceptive patterns that might serve as specially reserved 
cues for each turn 

Forty subjects were used Ten practiced mazes AP and BU in 
that order. Ten practiced BU and AP, ten practiced BP and AU, 
and ten practiced AU and BP This made it possible to introduce 
an empirical correction for relative difficulty of maze patterns A and 
B, as well as an empirical correction for practice effects, as practice in 
the first maze improved performance m the second. Performances 
on plane and uneven floors (P and U) were then tieated as cor¬ 
related measures. 

The maze units were one inch in length. Blinds of similar length 
were at right angles to the path. A spherical depression into which 
the stylus sank occurred at intervals of one inch. These corresponded 
to the points where the path and blinds branched. At intervals of 
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1.5 seconds a buz«er signal was sounded. The subject traversed 
one inch of maze, either true path or blind, for each 1,5-seconds 
time interval. By this method the distance traversed along the cor¬ 
rect path in a given time became a measure of learning. A subject 
spent fifteen minutes of working time on each of his two mazes. 
Thus, if he had made no errors, his distance score would have been 
600 inches. On reaching the goal his stylus was placed back at 
the starting point witli no more delay tlian necessaiy After fifteen 
minutes of actual work on the first maze, the second maze was 
placed in position and work was again begun. No mention was 
made of tlie plane and uneven floors. Before being blindfolded for 
the experiment the subject was given a plane-floored practice maze 
on which he learned to keep time with the signal. 

The handle of the stylus was set at a right angle to the vertical 
shaft and was shaped for grasping. The end of the stylus was 
spherical and tliree-sixtecnths of an inch in diameter. The width 
and depth of the alleys was one-fourth inch. 

Maze patterns A and B were composed of the following one-inch 
directional units (Forward, back, right, and left are indicated by 
F, B, R and L. The blinds are indicated by parentheses Some of 
the units had no blinds). 

Pattern A. L{L)—B(R)—L—Iv(L)—r(L)—F(L)—R(FL) 

~R—F(F)—R(B)—F—F(r)—L(L)—F—W. 
(L)_B—B(R)~L(B)—F—L(F)—L(F)—B(B) 
B (L)—B (B)—L—B 

Pattern B: L(L)—F(L)—F—F(R)—L(B)—F(R)—F(r)— 
R_R(B)—F(L)—R(B)—R(B)—R(R)—B-B 
(L)—R(F)~B(B)—L(B)—L—L(F)~B(L)— 
B(L)—R(F)—B(L)—R(R)—F~(R 

Results 

Each subject worked on two mazes The order and combination 
of the four mazes, two at a time, are shown in Table 2 The score 
corrections for practice and for relative difficulty of pattern are given 
in Table 1. The “corrected" scores in Table 2 are all in terms of 
the difficulty of maze pattern A when practiced first 

The uneven floor, intended as it was to serve as a specially reserved 
proprioceptive cue in each maze unit, actually served to a great de- 
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TABLE 1 


SCORE Corrections for Order of Practice and Pattern Difticulty 



Mazes 


Mean 

score 

Correction 

ratio 



Practiced first 


164150 




Practiced second 


240 475 

6826 



Pattern A 


181950 




Pattern B 


222 675 

8171 



Pattern B practiced 

second 


SS78 




TABLE 

2 




Distance Scores with Paired Mazes 



Raw score 


Corrected 

Maze 

M 

<r 

Correction 

M 

a 

/IP 

l+I 9 

50 70 

1 0000 

141 9 

BiPil 

nv 

261 6 

82 6S 

5578 

145 9 

4610 

DP 

167 7 

64 28 

8171 

1370 

52 52 

AU 

2191 

105 93 

6826 

149.6 

72 31 

DV 

192 1 

75 98 

8171 

1S70 

62.08 

AP 

211,9 

10811 

6826 

144 6 

73 80 

AU 

1S4.9 

43 80 

1 0000 

1549 

43 80 

DP 

269.3 

77.67 

5578 

1502 

43 32 


TABLE 3 

Comparison or Corrected Distance Scores in Plane and Uneven Floored 

Mazes 


Maze 

N 

M 

tr 

Plane floor 

40 

143 425 

56 44 

Uneven floor 

40 

1518S0 

57 45 

'■pu=65, ffaifi 

=712, 

Dili =8 425, 

P= 883 


gree to hamper the subject in finding the inch-apart stopping holes. 
If this distraction could have been eliminated the rate of learning on 
the uneven surface would probably have been fastei. In spite of this 
liindrance the effect of the uneven floor was favorable to learning. 

Although the difference in performance on the plane and uneven 
floors is not above suspicion, it is nevertheless fairly significant As 
shown in Table 2, the added proprioceptive cues favored learning 
for the subjects In each one of the four subgroups Each subgroup 
was made up of ten subjects 

Certainly no differential reaction is possible to identical stimulus 
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patterns The learning of the ordinary maze, whose points of choice 
are not supplied witli specific cues, is made possible because we bring 
our own specific cues to each point of choice. These are postural 
sets or some bodily condition with which our progress up to that 
point has provided us When specific, objective cues at points of 
choice are added to these cumulative bodily changes we are thereby 
assisted in learning a maze pattern. We are engaged throughout m 
responding to both the cumulative cues and the local cues. But to 
be adequate, the cues must be specific. That the form of response 
vanes depcndcntly with the stimulus pattern is a principle which 
in no way denies the influence of “central” factors. 
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DAS PRINZIP DER SPEZIPISCHEN BBDINGER 
(Referat) 

Die Ergebniase dieses Experiments deuten nn, dass das propnozeptive 
Reizgebilde als Fingerzeige znm Labyrinthlernen dient Urn aber 'vvirksam 
zu sein, mussen die Reizgebilde fur jede Form der Aiitwort verschieden 
aein Dna Prlnzip der speziBschcn Bedinger 'wird dadiircli gekennzcichnet, 
dass Identiscbe Reizgebilde nicht uoterschieden werden konnen und dass 
Differentlalreaktioncn abhnngig vom Reizgebilde variieren 

Smith 

LE PRINCIPE DES PACTEURS CONDITIONNELS SPECIFIQUES 

(R^sumf) 

Lea risultats de l’exp6rience rapport^e indiquent que les formes proprio- 
ceptlves du stimulus servedt de repires pour I’apprentissagc du labynnthe. 
Pour etre effectives, cependont, d faiit que lea formes du stimulus soient 
difT6rentes pour chaque forme de i4ponse Le principe des facteiira con- 
ditionueis apiciiiques est qtie les formes identiques du stimulus ne peuvent 
Stre discnmmfes et que les r^ponses diff^rentielles varicnt dcpendnmment 
avec la forme du stimulus 


Smith 



SKILL AND PROPRIOCEPTOR PATTERN* 

From the Dcpaitmcui of Chtld IVelfare of the University of JVasInnglon 


Stevenson Smith and Esther E Fitch 


The experiment here reported concerns (1) the rate of leatnitig 
to respond adequately when postural cues are artificially distorted, 
and (2) the duration of tlic habits that have been learned under 
the distoited conditions when the subject is returned to normal 
conditions. The act employed was throwing daits at a I'crtical 
strip and the distortion of postural cues was effected by the use of 
prisms in spectacle frames 

The target was 42 inches high and 42 inches wide, placed 34 
inches from the floor at a distance of 12 feet. Dividing a white field 
into two lateral halves was a two-mch vertical Mack strip at which 
the subject aimed. Only hts lateral deviations from this line were 
measured Distances in units of two inches from the black strip weic 
indicated by faint vertical lines that were hardly visible to the subject. 

The dart was II inches long, constructed of a cedar shaft 5/16 
Indies in diameter that terminated m a pear-shaped iron tip from 
which a phonograpii needle protruded. The rear end was feathered 
with three strips of celluloid The dart balanced near the tip at a con¬ 
venient place for grasping. 

Two 8-diopter toric prisms were mounted in a spectacle frame 
around winch was fastened a secondary frame made of spring biass. 
Around the outer edge of the secondary frame were small holes to 
permit the sewing on of a mask of double thickness black satin. This 
mask was tied behind the subject’s head and padded with cotton 
below the eyes so as to exclude all light except that winch entered 
througli the prisms. The secondary fiamcs formed two circular 
apertures or diaphragms of 1.25 inches diameter. The distance 
between the centers of these openings was 2 5 inches. Tins was 
approximately the average intcrocular distance of the subjects used. 
The mask and frame cut off any sight of the throwing arm 

*Accepted for publication by Carl Murchison of the Editorial Board and 
received m the Editorial Office, September 18, 1934 
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An inch-high peg of wood was fastened to the floor to indicate to 
the subject his proper distance from the target. This gave him no 
directional cues. The target was illuminated in an otherwise dart 
room by a light from above that was scieened from the subject's 
eves. 

Five darts at a time were placed in the subject’s hand in semi¬ 
darkness He held the extra darts in the hand not used for throwing 
H.e had first been allowed to examine the dart in the light and had 
been insti acted as to tlie best way in which to hold it He was then 
told to take his place and to hit the black line with the darts. No 
practice throws were allowed. 

Seventy-five male college students were used as subjects. All but 
two were right handed Most of them had never worn glasses and 
none had any serious refiftctive crroi. Those who wore glasses 
discarded them for the experiment, 

A subject’s first twenty throws were made without prisms His 
second twenty throws were made while wearing the prisms. His 
third twenty throws were made after removing the prisms. The 
use of prisms deflects the axis of vision when an object is fixated 
and thus would make the object appear displaced if it were reached 
foi. Undei the conditions of the experiment, however, there was 
no cue piior to throwing that gave the target any appearance of be¬ 
ing displaced While the prisms are worn, a rotation of the head 
about the axis of vision results in a slight distoition of the image 
even when toiic lenses aie used, but this does not serve as a direc¬ 
tional cue None of the subjects knew that he was wearing prisms 
and each was warned not to look at his darts or his hands while 
preparing to throw. 

As the experiment progressed it became apparent that the sub¬ 
jects showed a constant error of throwing to the right during the 
first twenty throws, although this almost disappeared before the end 
of the first twenty throws This may have been owing to the 
subjects’ overestimating the distance to the target; possibly it resulted 
from the way the subjects tended to grasp the unfamiliar dart; or it 
may have been a function of throwing from the right of the point of 
observation. In order to compensate for this constant error, thirty- 
five of the subjects, approximately half of tliem, were given their 
practice with the prisms placed so as to deflect the eyes to the right 
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and the remaining forty had the piisms reversed, so that the eyes 
were deflected to the left. 

The mean, deflections given in the accompanying table for throws 
with prisms and for throws after prisms were removed aie half 

TABLE 1 


Preliminary Prisms worn Prisms removed 

Throws M SD Throws M SD Throws M SD 


1 

5.86 

6 25 

21 

7.34 

424 

41 

5 13 

4 21 

2 

285 

5 79 

22 

5 66 

3 87 

42 

4.84 

4 29 

3 

1 62 

5 21 

23 

4 80 

3 84 

43 

3 44 

3 70 

4 

1 76 

488 

24 

3 97 

3 87 

44 

3 77 

4 18 

5 

1 62 

453 

25 

3 58 

4 29 

45 

1 91 

3 91 

6 

.92 

4 57 

26 

2 92 

3 69 

46 

2 18 

4 20 

7 

98 

416 

27 

2.87 

4.15 

47 

2,19 

3.16 

8 

79 

3 58 

28 

2.48 

416 

48 

1 50 

4.66 

9 

68 

3,19 

29 

2 09 

3 62 

49 

2 13 

3.58 

10 

33 

3 40 

30 

2 63 

3.97 

50 

139 

3,87 

11 

1 33 

431 

31 

2.64 

3 88 

51 

73 

3.73 

12 

64 

3 21 

32 

1 95 

3 28 

52 

1 30 

3 72 

13 

29 

4 18 

33 

1 00 

3.84 

53 

101 

3.94 

14 

07 

4 20 

34 

178 

3 54 

54 

.91 

3 18 

15 

31 

3 98 

35 

144 

4 05 

55 

.40 

3 82 

16 

S3 

3 86 

36 

143 

3 94 

56 

65 

3 52 

17 

96 

3 30 

37 

148 

381 

57 

54 

3 78 

18 

— 43 

421 

38 

1.80 

3 98 

58 

1.13 

3 22 

19 

77 

3 52 

39 

87 

3 34 

59 

1 14 

3.36 

20 

33 

3 57 

40 

179 

3 79 

60 

91 

3 81 

Pooled 
1- 4 

3 02 

5 53 

Pooled 

21-24 

544 

3 95 

Pooled 

41-44 

430 

409 

5- 8 

1 08 

4,21 

25-28 

2 96 

4 07 

45-48 

195 

3.98 

9-12 

74 

3 52 

29-32 

233 

3.69 

49-52 

1.39 

3.72 

13-16 

,30 

4 05 

33-36 

141 

3 84 

53-56 

.74 

3,61 

17-20 

,41 

3 65 

37-40 

148 

3 73 

57-60 

93 

3.54 

1-10 

1 74 

4 56 

21-30 

3 84 

3 97 

41-50 

2 13 

3 98 

11-20 

.48 

3 83 

31-40 

1 62 

3 74 

51-60 

87 

3 61 

1-20 

1 11 

4 19 

21-40 

2.73 

3 85 

41-60 

186 

3 79 


The S D.’s of the pooled throws are the averages of the S D ’b of the 
component throws 

The means of throws 1-20 are of deflections to the right 
The means of throws 21-40 are of deflections in the direction of the de¬ 
flected axis of vision. 

The means of throws 41-60 are of deflections away from the direction 
of the previously deflected axis of vision 

the difference between the mean deflections of the two groups This 
compensates for the right throwing tendency and states the deflections 
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of the throws without reference to right or left and only with refer* 
cnce to the direction in which the eyes were deflected. The unit of 
measure in the table Is one inch. 

The constant etror of throwing to the right is seen when we com¬ 
pare the scores of the subjects whose throws were forced to the right 
with those of the subjects whose throws were forced to the left. 
The mean of all the throws of the former when wearing prisms 
was 3.16 inches to the right, and the mean of the latter when wearing 
prisms was 2 30 inches to the left. The constant error for both groups 
combined, then, was 86 incites to the right The means of the two 
groups for all the throws after prisms were removed were respec¬ 
tively 1 06 inches to the left and 2.66 inches to the right, with a 
constant error to the right of 1 60 inches These constant errors 
were, of course, eliminated by the reversal of conditions for the 
two groups of subjects and by the method of computing the mean 
deflection of the total group for each of the sixty throws. 

When the eyes are laterally deflected by prisms (throws 21-40) 
the subject tends to throw to the corresponding side, and the dart 
hits wide of the mark. This is because of a lifetime of conditioning 
of the motor response to the postural pattern that is imposed by the 
degree of tension of the subject’s eye muscles and the position of the 
rest of the body With continued throwing the subject, seeing his 
error, corrects for this tendency so that finally he throws almost as 
accurately as he did before putting on the prisms. When he removes 
the prisms, and continues to throw (throws 41-60), his darts strike 
on the side opposite to that toward which the prisms had previously 
deflected lus eyes This is because he had learned, while wearing 
the prisms, a new set of responses to postural patterns Just as 
his error while wearing the prisms is a measure of all his past 
learning, so his error after removing the prisms is a measure of 
learning during the previous twenty throws. It will be seen from 
Table 1 and Figure 1 that the effect of the immediately preceding 
twenty throws under distorted conditions (throws 21-40) is two- 
thirds as great (68 per cent) as was the effect of the subjects’ life¬ 
long practice under normal conditions 

The fact that the subjects did not wear the mask during throws 
1-20 and throws 41-60 possibly made that practice a little more effec¬ 
tive than practice while wearing prisms and mask during throws 
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PlGDRE 1 

21-40. To be able tq see the throwing arm in peripheral vision is 
probably a help in throwing accurately, "With the mask off, the 
moving hand could be seen dimly even in the semi-darkness of the 
room. If this factor operated, it resulted only in an underestimate 
of the after effects of wearing the prisms. 

In the accompanying graph there is seen a remarkable similarity 
in shape of the learning curves for preliminary practice, practice 
with prisms, and practice after prisms were removed. No explana¬ 
tion IS offered for this other than to say that it probably represents 
a regular pattern in the degree of improvement witli practice under 
the conditions of this experiment. Certainly tile shape of the curves 
is not an artifact resulting from any constant variation in laboratory 
conditions. There is, for example, no periodicity corresponding to 
the number of darts the subjects held in their hands. The common 
shape of the curves must represent the progress of learning in each 
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of the three problems as it is determined by the interaction of the 
subjects’ previous habits and their observation of the results of their 
throwing 

Thporetical Discussion 

Any skill that deals with external objects is made up of move¬ 
ments that depend upon postural cues. In throwing at a target it is 
not the visual stimulus pattern but the proprioceptor pattern that 
determines the appropriate muscular coordination. The visual pat¬ 
tern will be approximately the same for all body positions because 
the thrower is fixating the target. If the target is at a constant 
distance, and isolated fiom other visual cues, the thrower’s feet may 
be pointed in various directions, necessitating a corresponding variety 
of motor coordinations in throwing, and the target will be hit from 
one stance about as well as fiom anothei The stimulus pattern 
stream, specifically reserved for each kind of throw, is furnished by 
posture. The visual ’pattern merely enables the thrower to anchor 
his eye Anchoring the eye establishes the postuie and the proprio¬ 
ceptor pattern to wliich the thrower has learned to respond In the 
appropriate way. Theie Is almost certainly no innate neural 
mechanism for throwing at, or reaching toward, objects that are seen. 

The movements of a skilled act are determined by all the move¬ 
ment-produced stimuli that tlie act causes. These stimuli constitute 
a changing pattern from beginning to end of the act In throwing, 
each subsequent bit of movement is conditioned to the preceding 
postural pattern. We should not, of course, think of the changing 
stimulus pattern and the changing movements as made up of ^‘steps.” 
The changes are continuous The stimulus stream and the move¬ 
ment stream arc caused each by the other. In most skills the sight 
of the moving hands, in their relation to the objects about us, con¬ 
stitute an important part of the stimulus stream. It is these visual 
stimulus patterns, warning us as they do of impending errors, that 
best cause us to eliminate blunders. If we see the results of our 
action only after our act is finished, as in shooting a revolver from 
the hip, the development of accurate movement is slower If we 
never know the results of our action we show no improvement 
in. the act. 

Correction of wrong movements when mediated by visual observa- 
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tion of results may result in part fiom veitalixatvon. We may say) 
"next time a little more to the left,” and this so changes oui posture 
as to result in a better thiow The observation of our error may 
also cause a shift of posture that is independent of language and that, 
carrying over to the next throw, will improve the act When, 
through continued practice, accuracy has become habitual, such 
verbalization as was present may be dropped out and the proper 
postural set will tlien be aioused by the sight of the target The final 
conditioning is then to piopiioceptoi pattern. 

It IS interesting that human beings adapt themselves so quickly 
to the distortion of a postuial pattern by substituting a new move¬ 
ment pattern for the one so long practiced. It argues that the old 
stimulus and action patterns were associated tluough learning and 
not innately linked The instability of the connection is too gieat 
to allow any other supposition The results also suggest that forced 
changes in skills of this order of simplicity are very rapidly learned. 
The rotated visual field that Stratton and Ewert and his subjects 
learned to lespond to necessitated a substitution of responses very 
different from those they habitually gave. In two-dimensional 
space the new substituted movements were directionally opposite 
to the old In the expeiiment here lepoitcd, as well as in the ex¬ 
periments of Woostei and of Brown, the substituted movements weie 
not so unlike the old The significant fact, however, is that tliey 
were different 

Verbalization plays its pait in the relearning Adveise criticism 
of any learning expeiiment is likely to emphasize tliis point. But 
sucli criticism is called foi only when it has been claimed that ver¬ 
balization IS excluded in the learning process. However mediated, 
the new conditioning peisists in spite of verbalization tliat is dnected 
toward oveicoming it The thiowing habits heie reported are not 
in the end verbal habits. 

The degree of peisistencc of the new conditioning after the dis¬ 
tortion of the stimulus pattern had ceased is the most significant 
result of the experiment The previous conditioning fiom daily 
life which the subjects possessed before the experiment began, and 
which was added to by the first twenty throws, impeded the new 
conditioning that developed adaptively to the wearing of prisms 
Witli the removal of the prisms, and a return to normal postural 
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pattern, the recovery of the old lifelong conditioning was impeded 
by the presence of the new conditioning about two-thirds as much 
as the establishment of the new conditioning had been impeded by 
the old, 
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L’HABILETfi ET LA FORME PROPRIOCEPTIVE 
(Rdsumd) 

On a meaur6 les effets de I’excrcice dnns le lancement dn dard (1) dans 
les conditions normalea, (2) avec unc forme de posture d6form6e comme 
r6sultat de placer des prismes devant les ycux, et (3) apris qu’on a enlcvi 
les pnames. On a con.9tat6 t^ue lea effeta suivant I’emploi des pcUmes pen¬ 
dant 20 lancements ont 6t6 auasl grands des deux tiers dans la modihcations 
dea 20 prochaina lancements que I’effet d’avoir jete und clard pendant toute 
«a vie dans la modilication de Vacte de lancei avec les prismes devant les 
Tcux. 

Smith et Fitch 


geschicklichkeit und das propriozeptive gebilde 

(Referat) 

Die Wirkungen der Cbung auf das Werfen vom Wurfspeer wurden 
unter folgenden Umstanden gemessen, (1) unter normalen Umstanden, 
v(2) mit HaltungsHngcrzeigen, die infolge der Aufsetzung der Prismen vor 
die Augen verbogen wurden, imd (3) noch der Abnahme der Prismen. Es 
wutde festgestellt, daaa die Wirkung der Pristnen fur 20 Wdtfc auf die 
folgenden 20 Wurfe rwei Drittel so gross zur Modifizierung der Wurfe 
mit den Prismen vor den Augen war wie die Wirkung einer lebenalangen 
Obung beim Speerwerfen. 


Smith und Fitch 



NEGATIVISTIC REACTIONS OF PRESCHOOL CHIL¬ 
DREN ON THE NEW REVISION OF THE 
STANFORD-BINET* 

From ihi Department of Psychology of Stanford University 


Barbara A. Mayer 


General growth of interest in the preschool child and widespread 
use of intelligence tests as experimental instruments in this field have 
brought an increasing concern with the observed factor of negativism, 
or resistant behavior Negativism aroused experimental interest at 
first because of its effect as a deterrent to securing the most success¬ 
ful test behavior, although the trait itself has long been recognized 
as a normal but undesirable manifestation appearing sometime dur¬ 
ing the child’s early years. When incidental and then specific 
studies of the trait began to be made, widely different aspects were 
selected for experimental work 

The factors which influence, produce, or cause negativism in a 
test situation as recently noted or studied group themselves into three 
chief fields' those relating to the child himself, to the type of test, and 
to the technique of administering the test The age of the child has 
been generally considered to be the most fundamentally associated 
variable, although there has been incomplete agreement upon the age 
at which negativism reaches its peak, and upon its proportional dis¬ 
tribution over the age range The sex of the child has been con¬ 
sidered, his condition at the time of the test, his social status, position 
in the family, liis level of ability and relative ability, and his stage in 
the development of expression of his personality. In estimating the 
importance of the type of test, cliaracteristics suggested arc the 
amount of verbalization required, whether the child’s attention is 
directed inward or outside of himself, whetlier the test causes the 
examiner to appear "within” or "without*' the situation, and the 
difficulty of the test. In administering the test, the particular 
examiner, the surroundings, the procedure, the difference m demand 
for cooperation at different ages, and a number of other elements 

•Accepted for publication by Lewis M. Tcrman of the Editorial Board 
and received in the Editorial Office, September 11, 1934. 
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have merited note. The particular studies and their findings are 
■well summarized by Reynolds (10) and Rust (11), 

Statement of the Problem 

The instruments that hare been used in reports on negativism are, 
m the order of frequency oi their use, the Kuhlmann-Binet, the 
Merrill-Palmer Scale, the Minnesota Preschool Scale, and situations 
specially devised to resemble test situations. The present study is 
based upon responses to tests included in the forthcoming new^ Re¬ 
vision of the Stanford-Bmet.^ It has as its purpose the investigation 
of the incidence of negativism, its distribution over the age range 
covered by ''preschool” standardization, and the differing methods 
of its expression, examination into the specific tests and types of 
tests of the New Revision giving lise to neg,uivism, and its lelation 
to test difficulty, determination of the influence of negativism on test 
results; and incidentally, the relation of sex differences to, and the 
effect of test experience upon, negativism. 

Procedure 

1. Subjects. The cases studied are included in the standardiza¬ 
tion of the new Revision, and were examined for that purpose be¬ 
tween 1930 and 1932. This analysis includes all cases under six 
years tested by Mrs Mehta H. Oden and the writer. These two 
ejiaminers, having long cooperated m trying out the tests, were 
found to have used practically identical methods in their complete 
recording of the child's performance as well as his expression—a 
very important consideration in attempting to interpret data gathered 
for a different purpose The ages range from 18 months to 5^ 
years, the children being tested within 15 days of a birthday or 
of the midpoint between birthdays. Each child had been given Form 
L and Form M, with not more than one week elapsing between. 
The children all have American-born parents, and represent as 
nearly an unselected group as could be obtained in regard to social 
and economic factors. They were located through school siblings 

^The data on which this study is based were obtained during the course 
of the investigation by Dr Lewis M. Terman and Dr Maud A Merrill 
which was made possible by grants from the Stanford University Social 
Science Research Funds 
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in average scliools also used in the standardization, through birth 
records; through the records of Health Centers; and six of the 4j4‘ 
year-old children, 34 of the 5-year-olds, and 32 of the 5j4-year-olds 
■^vere attending kindergarten. The testing was done in school or 
clinic rooms, occasionally in homes, and m general under favorable 
conditions. Table 1 gives the distribution of subjects by age, loca¬ 
tion, sex, and first form. 

TABLE 1 

Distridotion of Cases dt Ach, Location, Sex, and First Form 

White Plains, 

San Francisco Vermont New York, etc 




L first 

M 

first 

L ! 

first 

M 

flist 

L fiist 

M 

first 


Total 

a 
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SA 
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6 



yrs. 

5 

s 
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6 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

14 

17 

31 

2 

yrs 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

i 

12 

13 

25 

2J4 

yrs 

4 

5 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12 

14 

26 

3 

yrs 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 . 

1 

1 

3 

0 

14 

13 

27 

3^ 

yrs. 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

13 

11 

24 

4 

yrs 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

13 

17 

30 

4H 

yrs 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

15 

IS 

30 

S 

yrs, 

4 

7 

5 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

19 

23 

42 

554 

yrs 

S 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

S 

3 

S 

3 

24 

18 

42 












Totals 

136 

141 

277 


2, The Tests Only the test levels II to V-6 mclusive have been 
considered, since tlie range of testing except for the children above 
5 years seldom went beyond The individual tests throughout were 
at that time loughly located at the test level at which 50% of the 
children of that age passed them All of the tests and the alternates 
at eacli six months' level are considered for both forms, making 111 
tests in all Since the method of calculating Mental Ages had not 
yet been determined, a lOUgh score was obtained for each child on 
each foim by arbitrarily assigning a weighting of one point to each 
Item of each test which the child passed, or was assumed to have 
passed because it was below the level at which he achieved all suc¬ 
cesses The total possible scoie was 168 points for each form The 
standards for scoring were the provisional ones in use at the time of 
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giving the tcstb In tabulating success and failure on individual tests 
over the age range, assumed successes and failures were taken account 
of separately from actual successes and failures, in order to have a 
basis for determining the relationship of number of negativistic re¬ 
sponses occurring to the number of times the test was actually given, 
as well as the percentage of actual failures. 

Since the amount of verbalization required by a test has a direct 
relationship to a child's consciousness of self, and this in turn has 
been accepted as one of the strongest factors in inducing negativistic 
reactions in a test situation, the tests have been classified according 
to the kind of response required of the cliild and the kind of stimulus 
giving rise to it, thus obtaining broader comparisons than can be 
shown between individual tests. The tests lend themselves readily 
to such a classification There are tests requiring a verbal response, 
tests requiring only some wordless activity on the part of the child, 
but in response to verbal directions on the examiner’s part, and tests 
which could be administered and executed without a spoken word, 
Of the tests to which the child must respond verbally, there are 
those where the stimulus also is purely verbal, as in comprehension 
tests, giving definitions, materials, etc., where the child answers a 
question; those in which the stimulus is likewise verbal, but the re¬ 
sponse is prescribed exactly rather than demanding spontaneous 
selection, as in all repetition tests, three in which the verbal response 
IS related to pictorial material, as in picture enumeration and de¬ 
scription tests, pictorial absurdities, etc.; and those tests in which the 
response follows the presentation of some sort of object material, as 
in Naming Objects, Naming Objects from Memory, etc. Where a 
child must give some sort of performance after compreliending verbal 
directions, the stimulus may be pictures, as in Picture Memories, 
Patience: Pictures, etc.; objects, as Obeying Simple Commands, 
Identifying Objects by Name, etc.; or objects used incidentally to 
reveal the development of number concepts. Tests requiring no 
speech on the part of the child, and which could be understood with¬ 
out comprehending the verbal directions, may be drawing tests, such 
as copying figures, completion, etc, or tests of the form board and 
paper folding type. 

3. Classificaticii 0 / tjegatvoism. The definition of what behavior 
manifestations are to be understood as negativism in a given situa- 
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tion necessarily varies with the problem. Levy and Tulchin (6) 
broadly allowed “any behavior that interfered with intelligence 
testing.” Rust (11) defined it in the nature of her experimental 
procedure, "Resistance is here defined as any form of behavior other 
than attempting a test within 30 seconds after it has been presented,” 
but by tins method she cannot invariabiy differentiate between 
bona fide resistance and failure which appears as silence in a slow 
subject Reynolds (10) says^ "It is in this sense that the term ‘neg¬ 
ativism’ is used throughout this study: namely, as a refusal to co¬ 
operate, manifested in any way and for any reason whatever.” In 
the present study, of course, the examiner’s aim when giving the 
test was neither to arouse negativism, nor to note it when it appeared, 
but to prevent or overcome it if possible, m order to secure in every 
case the child’s best effort. If different methods, limited, of course, 
by the procedure, were unsuccessful in gaining the child’s favorable 
interest for the task, the test where permissible may have been pre¬ 
sented subsequently. Consequently, the number of times a test was 
presented varies, and the examiner’s response to the child’s negativism 
also vanes with the child and the test 

Negativism for our purposes may perhaps best be defined as not 
atte'mptinff a test or part of a test. The test was considered “not 
attempted” either when there was definite refusal, or when lack of 
response was fairly certain, as judged by other criteria, not to be due 
to simple failure. This could be checked by behavior manifesta¬ 
tions at the time, comparison with response on comparable material 
in the other form, performance on later presentation of the same 
material, knowledge of the child’s ability on similar tests, home com¬ 
ments subsequently made by the child, etc. In addition, only the 
instances of "I can’t” and "I don’t know” which were clearly in¬ 
dicated to be false were counted as negativistic reactions.^ 

Degrees of negativism have been variously classified. Levy and 
Tulchin (6) divided their children into those who refused all tests, 
refused one or more tests, did all the tests but required unusual 
coaxing, and did all the tests. None of the children in the present 
study would fall into the first group, and the division in the other 
groups would probably depend upon the interpretation of what was 


”N.-R ia henceforth uaed as the designation of negativistic reaction 
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"unusual” in urging. Nelson (9) uses a four-fold classification based 
on the type of response, verbal resistance, physical resistance, "I 
can’t” and "I don’t know” when the situation was unambiguous 
and the child actually knew, and passive resistance or ignoring of 
the material presented or question asked The latter case may, of 
course, include failures. Reynolds (10) believes it is inadvisable 
to anange types of leactions on a scale of seriousness because there 
is no satisfactory criterion for determining whether one type is worse 
than anothei. However, she analyzes her situations in teims of pas¬ 
sive inattention and resistance, active inattention and resistance, and 
verbal protest 

The piesent data lend themselves most efiectively to an analysis 
in terms of two large general classifications eacli for type and degree 
of negativism Accordingly, it is possible to divide active from passive 
manifestations, icsistance which may be overcome whethei the re¬ 
sult IS success or failure from an attitude which is unyielding. We 
have these four descriptions, one of whicli fits each instance encoun¬ 
tered . active objection to the test, which was never overcome, passive 
objection to the test, which under test conditions could not be over¬ 
come; active objection which yielded to urging; passive objection 
which yielded to urging® Active objection comprises those cases 
in which the child actually did something to avoid attempting the 
test. He may have gotten up, determinedly leaving the test situa¬ 
tion, or pushed the test material away, or reached for something else 
which he insisted upon doing. He may have said, “I won't tell 
you,” “I don’t want to talk,” “no, noil”, or just shaken his head 
in negation. Of this type also are the “I can't”s which have been 
later demonstrated to mean “I don’t want to ” A fallacy m this 
classification whicli cannot be overcome is accepting all “I can’t”s 
and "I don’t know”s not actually proven false as what they purport 
to be. More objective means for difterentiatmg them would piob- 
ably show the instances of negativism to be more numerous. This 
is likewise the case with passive resistance, where the error also is all 
in the direction of too few instances reported. If the response 

®Por breviiy these classifications will be design.'ited nr nc (no response 
obtained, active objection), ni pas (no response obtained, passive objec¬ 
tion), d.t ac (difficult to obtain response, acbve objection), and dr. pna 
(difficult to obtain response, passive objection) 
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has been called passive objection, it designates the child’s failure to 
comply rather than an assertion on his part. His attitude may be 
consistently intangibly antagonistic while he responds in no way 
whatever. He may, on the other hand, have been chattering freely, 
and on being piesented with a task not of his liking, become im¬ 
movably mute. He may sit passive and just not touch the blocks 
in spite of repeated proffering, but without voicing unwillingness. 
He may fail to give any response in the face of many opportunities 
when he is known to be able to attempt the task, or is accustomed to 
signify his inability Rust found silence to be the most frequent 
type of refusal In no case when a child made any sort of response 
to the test, however poorly or unwillingly peifoimed, was it counted 
as an instance of negativism. If the child refused any item of a 
test, a negativistic leaction was recorded foi the test 

Results 

1 Relation of 'Negativism to Age, The results involving the 
18-months-olcl group are not strictly comparable with the rest of 
the data because the number of tests for these children is so much 
smaller and therefore they have so many fewer opportunities to 
object. Also, the teats presented to these 18-months-old children 
were designed for older ones, and random interest m the material 
was consideied an attempt Many of the 18-months-old children 
were not yet talking, and so no N-R. could be taken account of in 
the case of verbal tests. However, the data pertaining to this 
group aie included in the study for what they may be worth 

There are very few children of the younger ages especially who 
do not at some time during the test situation rcgistei some sort of 
objection. Of the 277 children, only 102, or 36 8%, failed to have 
a single instance of negativism rccoided for them on cither Form L 
or Form M. Table 2 shows the number and peicentage of children 

TABLE 2 

Number and PfcRCENTAGE or Chiidrcn at Each Age Giving at Least One 
N -R OF ANY Type on Either Form 


Age N cases Neg % Age N cases Ncg % 



7 

22 6 




2 

22 

&s 

4 

23 

76.7 

V/i 

20 

76 9 

4J4 

23 

76 7 

3 

23 

85 

S 

23 

54 8 

3^ 

15 

62 5 


19 

45 2 
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at each age exhibiting any negativism, even if only a single instance. 

It IS apparent that after the age of 4^ years there is a decided 
drop, showing many more children to be wholly cooperative It 
is interesting to compare Rust’s figure for initial resistance of her 
3-year-old children with the percentage of these S-year-olds showing 
any resistance. Rust found 84%, in close agreement with the 85% 
noted in this study. The numbers in each age group in the present 
study are unfortunately so small as to allow of chance variations, 
and this seems to operate especially in the case of the 3j4-year-old 
group of children, a less ncgativlstic group than may have been ex¬ 
pected, as will be seen throughout the study. 

A better measure for comparison between age groups is the amount 
and kind of negativism appearing at the various age levels, which 
is shown in Table 3. Since the number of tests given any one 


TABLE 3 

NUKHER OP N-R.'a OF ALL TtPES FOR THE CHILDREN AT SUCCESSIVE AOES 
(the two FORMS COMDINED) 


!Number N -R.’s 

134 

2 

Age 

2H 3 

33^ 

4 

43^ 

5 


0-1 

23 

7 

10 

7 

13 

IS 

10 

32 

32 

2-3 

2 

7 

4 

4 

4 

7 

13 

4 

6 
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1 

S 

3 

6 


1 

4 

2 

3 
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4 

4 

2 

2 

2 


2 
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i-9 


1 
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2 

1 

1 



10-11 


1 

1 

2 

1 





12-13 




3 

2 



1 


14-15 



1 







16-17 








1 


£8-19 







1 



20 Of more 




3 


4 

1 



N 

31 

25 

26 

27 

24 

30 

30 

42 

42 

Total N N-R.’a 

12 

87 

104 

195 

78 

187 

116 

73 

41 

Av. per child 

.4 

a.s 

4.0 

7.2 

33 

62 

3 9 

1 7 

.98 


child varies, it is not possible here to relate number of opportunities 
with actual number of N -R’s for tlie individual child 

It may be seen that although 2- and 234-year-old children are very 
likely to react negatively at least once, they react negatively less 
often than do children of 3 and 4 years. There is a decided peak 
■at three years, where occurs the greatest total amount of negativism 
as well as the largest average per child. There are also more children 
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at this age having more than one N.-R. A peak almost as great 
occurs at 4 years, but here there are only half the number of per¬ 
sistently negativistic children, ie, only half the number of children 
exhibiting 10 or more N.-R.’s Aside from these two peaks, the 
average amount of negativism remains fairly constant from 2 to 
years, but sliows a decided decrease thereafter 

Table 4 gives the distribution of each type of negativism over the 
age range. 


TABLE 4 


Numcer and percentage of N -R’a of Each Type at Each Age for Both 

Forks Combined 


Age 

Total 

N tests 
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11 
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8 
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14 

19 2 

40 

54,8 

74 
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0 

0 

S 

119 

9 

214 

28 

667 

88 

Tot 

19847 

288 

31 8 

227 

25 1 

168 

18 6 

222 

24 5 

43 2 


It will be seen from Table 4 that taking the group as a whole 
there is a fairly even distribution among the types of negativism. 
Active objection which could not be overcome was nearly 7% more 
frequent than the next most common type, passive objection which 
was not overcome. Practically the same amount of passive ob¬ 
jection was overcome as was unyielding, but active objection on the 
whole was less frequently surmounted 

The same relationship does not hold throughout the age range 
If any general tendency may be observed, it is that under 3 years 
most of the negativism is passive and, of whatever type, not likely 
to be overcome At 3 years, where negativism has become more 
frequent, it becomes more frequently active and a little more easily 
handled By 4 it becomes more passive. There is a stiong flare- 
up of active resistance at 4^ years, but after that whatever neg¬ 
ativism there is is largely passive in nature and may be overcome 
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by urging. The frequency may be fairly constant between 2 and 
454 years, but there is a difference qualitatively tliiough these ages. 

There is a gradual but fairly consistent rise in the proportion of 
negativism which can be oveicome. Perhaps with a larger number 
of cases the curve might be smoother With these groups, from 
less than a quarter of the instances yielding at 2 years, there is an 
advance to 88% at 5^4, wth the 50% point reached probably at 
3j4 years. If this finding k borne out by further experimental 
work, it should be of practical importance for the mental tester 
in. estimating allowances for refused tests, as well as for everyone 
dealing with young children, in knowing what to expect as to the 
normal "outgrowing” of this tendency, how much resistance can be 
expected to be overcome at succeeding ages, how much more effort 
it will be necessary to put forth at one age than another in "hand¬ 
ling” children, etc 

2 Sex Differences It will be remembered that the group is 
fairly evenly divided between the sexes with 136 boys and 141 girls. 
The numbers are approximately equal also within the age groups, 
although they are too small for conclusions at any one group. 

721% of the boys and 546% of the giils responded negatively 
at least once. More boys than girls icsponded negatively at every 
age after 2. There seems also a tendency for the differences in 
percentage of negativism to become greater after 4j4 years, i.e., 
while the percentage of negativistic boys decreases, the percentage of 
negativistic girls decreases stdl faster. 

In Table 5 the ages have been grouped at year rather than six- 
month intervals in order to increase the size of the compared groups. 
It may be seen that the frequency of N.-R.’s after years is also 

TABLE 5 

Mean Number of N.-R.’s of ai.l Types roR Boys and Girls at Aces Grouped 
DY Year Intervals (the two forms comdined) 

Difference 



Number 

Av. N N -R '8 
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Age 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

means 

ratio 

2-ZY^ 

24 

27 

3.3 

42 
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96 

3-3M 
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24 

SS 
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4-4J^ 

2S 
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78 

27 

5 1 

2 13 

5-5y$ 

« 

40 

14 

1.3 

1 

17 

Totals 

122 

123 

42 

3 1 
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in favor of the boys, wlio average for the whole group one N.-R. 
more each than the guls The greatest difference between the 
sexes appears at 4-4J4 years, but even this difference is not great 
enough to be statistically significant. Of cases showing liigh fre¬ 
quency of N -R.’s, 10 were boys and 7 girls. On the whole, there 
seems to be somewhat greater docility among the girls after 2 years, 
although at no age is this tendency sufficiently marked to be statis¬ 
tically significant. Passive and active N.-R’s are about equally 
divided between the sexes. 

3 Relation of Negativism to Tests. 

a. The individual tests The amount of negativism any test 
elicits ranges from 31 %—ncaily a thud of all the tunes this test 
was given—to none at all. There was not a single instance of 
negativism recorded for 12 tests, and these tests range in Location 
from tlie Il-vear to the V-ycar test level. The tests most often 
eliciting N -R's are located below the IV-6 level With an average 
for all tests of less than one-half of one per cent (.46) negativism, 
figures ten and twenty times this amount assume significance. It 
is to be noted also that tliere is a very close parallel on tests which 
appear both in Form L and Form M, differing only in the particular 
Items 

Table 6 lists the individual tests arousing the most and least 
negativism No direct coinpaiisons can be made, of course, with 
tests which have been found in other studies to be most conducive 
to negativistic reactions, but it is suggestive to note that Rust (11) 
found Repeating Two Numbers, Three-year Repeating Sentences, 
Five-Yeai Repeating Sentences, and Comprehension to head the list 
of the Kuhlman-Bmct tests evoking negativism at three years Re¬ 
peating Word Groups topped all Mernll-Pnimcr tests Of all 
situations she originally tiled out, Reynolds (10) found Imitation 
and Repetition of Digits had the largest number of refusals. 

Contributing extraneous causes operated to some unknown extent 
in the case of several of the tests in this study. Both picture absurdity 
tests and the comprehension tests were subsequently shown to have 
been tentatively located too low, and were therefore given an 
unusual opportunity for refusals On the other hand, Identifying 
Four Coins, for example, with a percentage of failure almost iden- 
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TABLE 6 

Tssts Eliciting Highest and LowEsr Total Percentage of Negativism 
FOR Total. Group 


Test % of Negativism Test % of Negativiara 


Comprehension II (M) 310 Identifying Four Coins (L) o 

Comprehension II (L) 30.4 Three Hole Form Board—Rotated 

Pictures (M) 22 7 (L) 0 

Comprehension II-6 (L) 210 Sorting Buttons (M) 0 

Pictures (L) 204 Memory for Lines (L) 0 

Comprehension 11-6 (M) 19 9 Memory for Designs (M) 0 

Comprehension III (L) 17 3 Aesthetic Comparison (M) 0 

Comprehension IV (M) 143 Identifying Objects by Name (L) 0 

Definitions by Use (M) 12 7 Patience; Blocks (M) 0 

Memory for Words III (L) 114 Number (L) 0 

Memory for Digits II-6 (M) 114 Number Concept of Three (M) 0 

Memory for Digits II-6 (L) 110 Number Concept of Four (M) 0 

Memory for Sentences III (M) 10 7 Number (M) 0 

Picture Absurdity (M) 10.6 Naming Objects (L) .S 

Memory for Digits III (M) 10 4 Naming Objects (M) S 

Memory for Sentences 111 (L) 10 2 Block Building—Bridge (M) 5 

Picture Absurdity III (M) 10 0 Discrim of Animal Pictures (M) 5 

Copying a Circle (L) ,5 

Copying a Cross (L) S 

Tracing a Triangle (L) ,5 

Pictorial Likenesses and Difs (L) 5 

Aesthetic Comparison (L) ,5 

Pictorial Sims and Difs, (M) 5 

Obeying Simple Commands (M) 5 

Counting Four Objects (M) S 


tic4 with the Il-year Comprehension, shows not a single instance 
of negativism A special circumstance probably affects the Picture 
tests somewhat. A general procedure was used for the pictures 
at all levels m order to secure uniformity, and this procedure was 
not always understood at the early preschool levels, giving rise to 
bewilderment in some cases, and consequently a probably spuriously 
high degree of negativism for the test 

Tests heading the various test levels were in all cases well down 
toward the least resistance end, indicating that rapport with the 
child must have been established before the test began, and that 
there is evidently no resistance-inducing effect intrinsically in the 
"starter” position However, the first verbal test the child encoun¬ 
tered is under a handicap, as is the first test of a disliked type, for 
example, the first repeating digits test. The influence of fatigue is 




TABLE 7 

Percentage of Necativkm (Total Number of N-R-'s Divided by Total Number of Tests Given) for E^cfl 
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also disastrous, but tins unfortunately cannot be shown objectively 
without a measure of the point at which it commenced to operate. 

b. Test classification Table 7 indicates the relationship of 
the test classifications to negativism at successive ages For the 
entire group it is obvious that verbal tests lequuing verbal responses 
arouse by far the most negativism, inducing it in 12.5% of all tests 
of that character given Picture tests requiring verbal responses 
and repetition follow with a little over 8% of N.-R.’s each. In 
the tests requiring repetition, both procedure and response are wholly 
verbal, but these tests are like the tests requiring verbal responses to 
pictures in that the child need not associate quite so freely as for 
the other purely verbal tests, notably Comprehension. He is not 
solely dependent upon his own store of unpressions, but has an ex¬ 
ternal cue for what is expected of him There is further evidence 
m favor of this principle found by analysis of the kinds of repetition 
Memory for woids and memory for sentences, being less limited and 
involving less contiolled association, evoke more negativism than 
memoiy foi digits. Many children feel more at home and content 
in a highly circumscribed, more familiar situation. 

These three types of tests comprise about 39% of the preschool 
scale, and foi the remaining 61% the propoition of negativism is 
negligible It is the tests which require a veibal response that show 
high negativism, except for those using objects. Evidently the 
foim of stimulus is not significant, since perfoimance responses to 
purely verbal stimuli show slight negativism Tasks involving ob¬ 
jects, whethei tlie expected response is in the nature of speech or 
action, are readily executed, as aie those using objects to test num¬ 
ber concepts Pictuie tests requiring verbal responses elicit negativism 
nearly six times as often as those calling for activity. Both drawing 
tests and performance tests cause slightly more negativism than object 
tests, probably because a few of the children objected to certain 
specific performance tests or to all of the diawing tests, and made 
no objection to any of the verbal tests Not all childien who re¬ 
acted negatively, of course, followed the usual pattern of negativism 
involving all or most of the purely verbal tests, the lepetition tests, 
and verbal response to pictures The following are illustrative 
cases of test behavior: 

Case ] Warren, 3-year-oId boy. Form L given on first 
seealon Warren displayed aa eager interest in the toys 
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shown him in getting acquainted, and was soon chatting with 
the examiner about them, but refused to allow his mother to 
leave the room. He responded well to the first few tests 
which required only manipulation, but as soon as he was asked 
to verbalize at the examinei’s request, he dropped all objects, 
sat back m his chair, biting his lips together very tightly and 
remaining otherwise motionless On presentation of object or 
peiformance tests, he would lean forward eagerly and partici¬ 
pate, but distinctly and determinedly refused verbal tests and 
paper and pencil testa In Form M, also, Warren reacted 
negativistically to all verbal response verbal stimulus, pictures, 
and repetition tests given him, as well as to one performance 
test, Motor Coordination Warren’s mother accounted for 
his objection to the drawing tests and Motor Coordination on 
the basis that they involved objects that weic familiar to him 
that he could use and enjoy any time, and which were therefore 
of relatively little interest in comparison with all the attractive 
things he had come to see 

Case 2 Richard, boy, 454, m kindergarten Form M given 
first. Examiner’s note. “Always smiled and gave a sort of 
laugh when icfuaing to respond, but was none the less deter¬ 
mined. Same in school, according to teacher Refused to 
do things, but always smilingly and pleasantly, but will not 
yield School doctor was unable to give him physical exam¬ 
ination because he refuses to open his mouth or do anything 
asked" On Pictures he said, "no", and politely but conclu¬ 
sively tinned the page, "I won’t tell you" was hia alTable 
answer for Comprehension, Materials, Opposite Analogies 
“No, I don’t want to” disposed of all repetitions He pushed 
away Buttoning, refused to attempt the Knot, didn't want to 
draw a triangle, but was prevailed upon to try Even with 
the privilege of delivering a note to the teacher offered as 
a bribe, he would not complete the bird “No," he said, “I’ll 
make a pig" He didn't want to fold a square, but m marked 
contrast was his alacrity m responding to Paper Folding— 
Triangle' “I’m going to make one, too," and took the paper to 
start before the exammer could give it to him 

The various classifications maintain approximately the same re¬ 
lationship at successive ages Verbal response to verbal stimulus 
causes most negativism at 2 years, but it also holds a lead over the 
other classifications except at 4 and 5 years. Evidently as the 
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child becomes older, he is better adapted to conversational give and 
take, and puiely verbal tests present no such terrors as they formerly 
did. This is borne out by this classification’s decreasing percentage 
of negativism. 

Tabic 8 shows the character of N.-R.’s elicited by the various 
types of tests, 

TABLE 8 

Types of Negativism for Each Test CuAssmcATioji for the Total Group 
ON THE Two Forms Comoined 
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45% 
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Verbal Response: Objects 

1 

6 

7 

14.3 

0 

67 

Verbal Reeponae: 

Verbal Stimulus 

4.3 

81 

12.45 

34 5 

38 

46 

Verbal Response: Repetiiion 

$1 

$2 

8.3 

61.4 

17 

20 

Performance 

1.3 

3 

16 

81 3 

52 5 

56 

Erawlns 

12 

,1 

1.3 

92,3 

65 

65.5 

Performance Response to 

Verbal Directions 

Pictutea 

to 

.5 

1 5 

€6.7 

55 

48 

Objects 

.5 

.6 

11 

45.5 

44 

45 

Number Concepts 

2 

3 

5 

40 0 

100 

40 


It can be seen that the kind of test arousing the most negativism 
does not necessarily occasion the most active negativism Only 345% 
of the N,-R.'s to verbal response to verbal stimulus tests are active. 
Of the verbal tests, repetition elicits the highest proportionate amount 
of active negativism with 61.4%, while about half of the negativism 
on verbal response to pictures is active. The refusals on repetition 
may be more often due to actual distaste, whereas those on verbal 
response to verbal stimulus and pictures may be partially due to a 
general feeling of uncertainty as to what is wanted. However, 
as Reynolds (10) has pointed out, we do not know that any ex¬ 
pression of negativism has any greater intensity or significance than 
any other sort. The small amount of negativism present on per- 
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formance and drawing tests is almost wholly active Performance 
response to pictures has two-thirds of its N -R’s active in expression 

Active negativism is slightly easier to overcome than passive. As 
seen before, 43 2% of all negativism was finally overcome; and 
46.3% of active negativism was overcome The most unyielding 
negativism is that appearing in icsponsc to repetition tests, where 
only 20% of all negativism was oveicome, and only 17% of active 
negativism In all verbal response tests, as well as in performance 
tests, active resistance was more determined than passive resistance, 
probably, in the case of the verbal response tests, because passive 
resistance more frequently arose from a feeling of insecurity con¬ 
cerning what was expected. A sympathetic exanniner can more 
easily eradicate this kind of resistance than the type which arises 
from an attitude of expecting to succeed in doing just as one pleases 
in spite of the examiner. 

More initial negativism was overcome for verbal response to pic¬ 
tures and objects, performance, and diawmg tests than for the aver¬ 
age of all tests Active resistance to verbal response* verbal stimu¬ 
lus is m small proportion, but is relatively determined, only 38% 
of It being overcome. 

c. Test difficulty Rust (11) felt that there was a slight but 
consistent tendency for her 3-year-olds to lefuse the more difficult 
tests. Nelson (9) found a disproportionately greater tendency 
for children to resist hard tests—that is, on an MA level above 
their own. For the present group, since no MA’s could yet be cal¬ 
culated to determine the position of a test in relation to MA, the 
percentage failing a test over its entire individual range was taken 
as a measuie of its difficulty for the whole group, regardless of age. 
Failure is interpieted, in the cases where the test appears at more 
than one level, as inability to pass it at the lowest level at whicli it 
appears. 

Correlation of the percentage failing each of the 111 tests with 
the percentage of negativistic reaction yields a coefficient of 068 dz 
.064, indicating that there is no apparent relationship between the 
difficulty of the task for the child and his objection to it. This 
may also be observed from the fact that the ratios of negativism to 
failure for the individual tests are in general quite small. Many 
special examples may be selected. The test causing most negativism, 
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Comprehension at II years in M, was failed by 65% of the children 
to whom it was given, but Copying a Triangle in the same form, 
while failed by 68%, was reacted to ne^tivistically only .7% of the 
times it was given Pictures m M, failed 22,2% of the times given, 
aroused negativism 22.7% of the time, while Giving the Number of 
Fingers, in L, much more difficult for the group which took it, was 
failed 94% of the time, but evoked only 7% negativism Repeating 
Digits at II'6 in M was failed only 26% of the time, but brought 
forth 11.4% negativism; Repeating Words at IV, being failed 
more tlian twice as often, oi 61% of the time, caused less than half 
as much negativism, or 5 3% Evidently here it is not the difficulty 
of the test as such that causes the -negativism. Some influence seems 
to be exerted by such previously mentioned factors as a test’s being 
the hist of a difficult or unpleasant type, or coming near the end of 
an examination when fatigue is operating The age for which a test 
is difficult IS, of course, very important, since a test difficult for a 
threc-year-old is more likely to be accompanied by expressions of re¬ 
sistance than IS a test difficult for a 5-year-old Similarly, the same 
test given to both children, and difficult for both, will naturally be 
more likely to arouse negativism m the S-year-old 

4. Effect of Test Expeiience In the few studies in which there 
has been opportunity for comparing first and second examinmgs a 
fairly close correspondence has been found. In the present study 
Form L, was given first in 140 cases, Form M in 137. Form L 
contains 57 tests, Form M 54, m the levels studied The number 
of N.-R’s IS fairly similar for Form L and Form M at succeeding 
ages. Exclusive of the cases whidi at some time or other reacted 
negativistically on both forms, 43 children showed negativism on 
Form L only (irrespective of whether it was given first or second), 
and 48 children on Form M only, also indicating that the forms are 
pretty -well balanced m accepted and resisted tests 

In Table 2 was shown the high percentage of cases reacting nega- 
tivistically at least once during the total examination, inclusive of 
both foims. In general, there is a relationship between sessions If 
a child reacts negativistically in one session, he is fairly likely to do so 
in both. There is also & high degree of correspondence in the quan¬ 
tity of negativism, that is, a child who is responsible for a large 
number of instances of negativism at one examining period is likely to 
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keep up his record on the other Eighty-three of the children were 
negativistic on both forms, although they were responsible for a few 
more N -R’s on the first than on the second form given. Of the 91 
children who, as shown above, were negativistic on one form only, 
66 were negativistic on only the first form given and 25 on the second 
only. An obvious explanation is that however much the examiner 
has tried to do to put a clnld at his ease, the strangeness of the situa¬ 
tion still has its effect upon him By the second session, what is 
expected of him is already anticipated, and he has become more confi¬ 
dent and therefore less self-conscious Also, the examiner is better 
acquainted with his vagaries, and has developed techniques for 
handling his particular contrarinesses This is borne out by the 
shorter time usually taken for the administration of the second form. 
The many fewer cases who show no negativism until the second form 
may have unpleasant memories of the first experience, or they may 
have become too confident 1 Since the forms duplicate the type of 
material quite extensively, there is also occasional annoyance at hav¬ 
ing to do the "same old thing" again But these latter cases are in¬ 
frequent, and there is a distinct difference in favor of negativism’s ap¬ 
pearing on the fiist rather than on the second testing occasion 

In contrasting the first form given witli the second form given for 
the number of cases showing any negativism as well as for the gross 
number of N.-R's at any age, we find that for the whole group 
nearly half as many children again were negativistic on the first form 
as on the second, and there were only 68% as many exhibitions of neg¬ 
ativism on the second form as on the first. Beginning at two years 
there are more cases negativistic on the first form at every age The 
number of N -R’s runs about the same for first and second forms 
until three years where there is a clear-cut difference in favor of more 
N.-R.*s on the first form, there being only 55% as many on the 
second form. This difference continues to hold, but m lesser degree, 
except at the five-year level. 

5. Relation of Negativism to Test Score It has been difficult 
in previous studies to determine the interrelationship between nega¬ 
tivism and the test measurement of ability. The observed tendency 
IS a negative relationship between MA or IQ and negativism Rust 
(11) notes that 25 of the 96 children finally accepting every test of 
the Kuhlmann-Binet scale showed 15 to 35 points increase in score. 
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TABLE 9 

CoRRBUTioN OF Total Score with Numdbr of N .- Jl’s for the Succbssivb 

ADR Grouts 


Age 

Coefficient of r 

Age 

Coefficient of r 

IK 

2 

— 09!>± H9 
-|-.205±.129 

4 

— 400±,103 

2K 

—,418± 109 


— 285±n3 


—,377± 111 

5 

—.208±0S9 

3K 

— Ofili: 137 

5K 

— 027± 104 


Table 9 gives the correlations for each age group of the child’s 
total score with his number of N.-R's. 

It is evident that at the ages of most frequent negativism, at 3, 
4, and 2^7 years, are the largest negative coirclations, showing a 
tendency for a low score to he assoaated with many demonstrations 
of negativism. It is impossible to know, of course, whether actual 
inability gives rise to a feeling of inadequacy which results in 
negativism, or whether the negativistic reactions impair the dis¬ 
criminative ability of the test and cause poor scores Probably both 
factors are operative, hut it would seem impracticable to separate 
them. We do know that in only 432% of the cases when nega¬ 
tivism occurred was an attempt secured for the test, and that these 
attempts resulted m success as well as failure We have already 
found no relationship existing between individual test difficulty and 
negativism. The only case where this order is reversed is at two 
years, where there is a positive correlation of 206. It may be, of 
course, that a developmental factor is functioning here. Two years 
is the age preceding the levels on which a child begins to be con¬ 
scious of himself as an entity, and emerges from passive acceptance 
to an active trying out of his new-found powers Thus, especially 
at two years, one would expect a child advanced in development to 
be more negativistic. This would be consistent with the results 
of other investigations. The corredations decrease at the upper 
ages where there are fewer N.-R.’s. 

The possibility was considered that both bright and dull children 
might be more resistive than average children. Accordingly, at the 
most resistive age, 3 years, the distance regardless of sign from the 
mean score for that age was correlated with the number of N -R’s 
The coirelation of —.094±.129 shows no relationship. 
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Summary 

Negativism as evidenced m the test situation depends upon predis¬ 
posing factors witliin the cliild and exciting factors in the test situa¬ 
tion, The age of the child is an outstanding predisposing factor. 
Wliereas only 63.2% of the total group reacted negatively at least 
once, as many as 88% at 2 years and 85% at 3 years gave at least 
one N.-R However 2- and 2j4-year'old children react negatively less 
often than do 3- and 4-year-old children. At 3 years occurs the great¬ 
est total amount of negativism and the highest average per child, and 
at 4 years there is a peak neatly as great, but only half as many 
persistently negativistic children. Other than this, the average 
amount of negativism remains fairly constant from 2 to 4J^ years, 
decidedly decreasing thereafter. The small number of cases at each 
age must be taken into account in order not to attach undue weight 
to chance fluctuations Under 3 years most of the negativism is 
passive, and of whatever type, not likely to be overcome. It be- 
becomes more active until 4j4 ycais, after which it is largely pas¬ 
sive and amenable to influence. There is a gradual but fairly con¬ 
sistent rise in the proportion of negativism which can be overcome, 
from less than a quarter at 2 years to 88% at There seems 
to be a slight but statistically insignificant tendency for boys, on the 
whole, to be more negativistic, and the girls more docile, although 
the balance is a little in favor of more negativism from the girls 
under 2j4 years. 

The amount of negativism any test elicits ranges from 31% to 
none at all. Tests involving a verbal response to a purely verbal 
stimulus aiouse by a considerable margin the most negativism, being 
followed by tests requiring a verbal response to pictures, and tests 
requiring repetition, which are about equal. Tests involving objects 
are readily accepted. And where performance responses to purely 
verbal stimuli are required, negativism is negligible, leading to the 
conclusion that the extent of the demand upon a child’s spontaneous 
and not delimited association is an important factor in producing 
negativism. Although the various classifications maintain approxi¬ 
mately the same lelationship at successive ages, the lead held over 
other classifications in percentage of negativism aroused by verbal 
response to verbal stimulus decreases, probably because of an in¬ 
creasing adjustment with age to verbal communication. 
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The kind of test arousing the most negativism does not necessarily 
occasion the most active negativism. Of the verbal tests ret^etition 
tests call forth the highest proportionate amount of active resistance 
and yield least to influence. This may, because of the qualitative 
difference in expression, represent a dififeient source for negativistic 
behavioi * a specific distaste, rather than a general feeling ol un- 
centainty as to what is wanted. 

Active negativism is slightly casiei to overcome than passive 
Whereas 43 2^ of all negativism was overcome, 46 3% of active 
negativism was overcome. However, in verbal response tests and 
purely performance tests active resistance was more deteimined than 
passive resistance There is no apparent relationship between the 
difficulty of the teat (without regard to the age lange which took it) 
and negativism toward it. More important seem to be the related 
factors of the position of a difficult, unpleasant, or highly verbal 
test in the examination, and the age range to which a test is applied. 
In general, there is coriespondence in the appearance and quantity 
of negativism during the two sessions, but there is a distinct differ¬ 
ence in favor of negativism’s appearing on the first rather than on 
the second testing occasion. 

For the group as a whole there is no consistent tendency for ab¬ 
sence of negativism to be associated with a high score, but at the 
ages where negativism is more frequent there is a slight tendency 
for negativism to be correlated with a low score In general the 
mean score of the less resistive group is decidedly larger than the 
mean score of the more resistive group, but it is not possible here to 
determine which variable primarily influences the other There is 
no reason to think on the basis of the present data that both bright 
and dull children are more negativistic than the average 
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LES REACTIONS NlSGATIVISTES DES ENFANTS D'AGE PRE- 
SCOLAIRE SUR LA NOUVELLE REVISION DU TEST 
STANFORD-BINET 

(R^sum^) 

Dans P6tudc de 277 ens prescolaires employes dans la standardisation dc 
la prochainc Nouvelle Revision du Test Stanford-Binet, on a constatd que 
Page est un important facteur predisposant pour le n^gativisme dans le situa¬ 
tion du test. Lc n6gativisme se montre assez constamment entre 2 ans et 
4^ ans, d6cidcment moms aprfis, le plus fr^quemment & 3 ans, le plus 
activemcnt entre 3 ans ct 4^ ana La proportion qu’on pent surmonter 
dcvient constamment plus grande NuUe difference slgnlfiante se montre 
entre les sexes 

La quantity de n^gativismc caus£e par un test varie de 31% ill nolle La 
plupart du negativiame est causce par les tests qui exigent une reponse ver- 
bale il des stimuli purement verbaux, puis une rlponse verbale aux tableaux, 
et la r£p^tition Les tests o6 II s’agit des objets ou des r^ponses d’ex4cution 
eont facilemenc accept6s, ce qui fait venir la conclusion que I’etendue de la 
demandc de I’association apantanie et non delimit^e est un facteur important 
Nulle relation ne sc montre entre la diiHcultd du test et] le n^gativisme 
On doit consid^rcr plus importantes la position d’un test difBciIe, desagreablc, 
OU trds verba] dcins Pexnmen et la variation des 3ges auxquels on soiimet 
le test II est plus probable que le negativisme se montre sur Ic premier 
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plut6t que siir le second examen Lc risultat moyen est plus grand pour 
le groupe raoins resistant que pour le groups phis resistant, mais on ne 
peut determiner quel variable influe en premier lieu sur I’autre 

Mayer 


NEGATIVISTISCHE REAKTIONEN BEI VORSCHULPFLICHTIGEN 

KINDERN MIT DER NEUEN REVISION DES STANFORD-BINET 

(Relerat) 

Bel elner Betrachtung von 277 vorschulpflichtigen Fallen, die zut 
Standisierung dcr neiien Revision dea Stanford-Binct gebraucht vrurden 
Btellte es sich heraus, dasa das Alter ein hervorragcnder, vorbereitendei 
Faktor fur Negativismus in der Testaituation lat Der Negativismua zeigt 
sich ziemlich bestandig von 2 bia 4j4 Jahren, bedeutend weniger danach, 
am hauhgsten zw 3 jahren, am wirksamsten zv?i8thcn 3 und Die 

Leichtigkcit der tlberwiadimg oimmt glcichmassig zu Keinc bedeutsamen 
Unterschiedc zwischen den Geschlechtern zeigten sich 

Der Umfang des Negativismua, der bci einem Test herniisgebracht werden 
Icann, rangiert von 31% bla auf Null. Der meiste Negativismus wird diirch 
Testa aufgelost, die miindliche Antworten oli£ rein Verbalreize erfordern, 
dann Verbalantworten auf Bilder, und Wiederholung Tests, die Objekte 
Oder Leistungsantworten vertangen, werden Icicbt angcnommen, was zuni 
Schluss fuhrt, dnss der Grad der Porderung der freiwilligen und nicht 
der begrenzten Assozlation ein wichtiger Faktor sei. Kern Verhaltnis 
erscheint zwischen der Schwieiigkeit des Tests und dcm Negativismus, 
Wichtiger ist die Stellung eines schwierigen, unangenehmen, oder Iiochst 
mundlichcn l^ests in der Testreihe und die Altcrsrangierung, auf die der 
Test angewandt wird. Der Negativismus erscheint wahracheinlichcr bei der 
erstcn als be! dcr zweiten Prufung Das Durchschnittsergebnis ist grosser 
fur die Gruppe mit weniger Widerstand ala fur die Gruppe mlt mehr 
Wideistand, aber -wit konnen nielit festatellen, welche Vaiiablen die anderen 
beeindussen 


Mayer 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF VARYING THE PRO¬ 
CEDURE IN THE BALL AND FIELD TEST* 

From the Department of Fsychohify of Stanford Ufiivernly 


Melita H Oden and Barbara A. Mayer 


The Ball and Field has been one of the most difficult tests of the 
Stanford-Binet Scale to score. This difficulty is due partially, at 
least, to varying conceptions of what abilities arc involved These 
included not only foiethought and planfulness, but also comprehen¬ 
sion 

A review of the literature discloses very few discussions of this 
test. Meumann included it m his classification of tests of milieu. 
Terman (3) describes it as “a test of practical judgment . . . gives 
the subject a chance to show how well he can meet the demands of 
a real, rather than an imagined situation.” Riley (1) found the 
Ball and Field test to have a biserial r of 31 with the Minnesota 
Assembly, and included it in a scale of ten Stanford-Binet tests 
indicating mechanical ability. He felt that these performance tests 
require, in common with tests of mechanical ability, speed of activity, 
motor coordination, manipulative skill, and a certain ability "to see 
relationships of a concrete nature” Various clinical psychologists, 
experienced with the test, have come to believe that the Ball and 
Field situation is more or less of an abstraction, and that a child 
faced with the actual necessity of finding a ball might or might 
not react as he does to this paper and pencil test Wells, for 
example, from the results of his Hole-in-the-Board test,^ which 
presents a concrete situation involving an immediate search, believes 
that with this more concrete form of procedure the level of response 
is lowered.^ 

That the difficulty of scoring this test was early recognized is 
evidenced by the fact that in a study of errors in scoring the tests 
used in standardizing the Stanford-Binet, Terman (2) found the 

*Accepted for publicatioo by Lewis M. Terman of the Editorial Doard 
and received in the Editorial Office, October 30, 1934 

*To be reported in a forthcoming study with Martha Taylor 

“Expressed in a letter to the authors. 
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greatest number to occur on the Ball and Field Consistent classi¬ 
fication of responses became an outstanding problem to the writers 
while scoring successively approximately 4000 performances ob¬ 
tained for the standardization of the new Revision of the Stanford- 
Binet. In addition to the large number of responses seen within 
a relatively short space of time, two other factors were present 
which should tend to make the difficulty more apparent than it would 
be in clinical practice. In the first place the scale was not scored 
as a whole. One age group at a time was followed throughout the 
whole range to which it had been administered, thus bringing out 
more sharply the contrasts between successive responses and the 
scores given them. In addition, this test was given to a wider range 
than that to which it has ordinarily been applied, since the age of 
the subjects ranged from about five to eighteen years. 

An analysis of the remarks of the subjects and observations made 
by the examiners at the time of the test aroused considerable doubt 
as to how much comprehension nccessaiily lay behind a symmetrical 
plan. It also seemed possible that a sketchily made search such as 
Type 0, Inferior, described below, might he as planful as a carefully 
worked out spiral type. The particular decisions causing the most 
trouble were in the case of detailed filling in of the field, sometimes 
with a single continuous line with few or no crossings or many 
crossings, and again with broken lines So numerous and varied m 
appearance were the responses of this sort that the line of demarca¬ 
tion between Failure and Inferior was particularly difficult to deter¬ 
mine, especially since the writers felt that here was often simply a 
case of filling in a specified area without any comprehension of the 
task. It was suspected that the personality of the subject determined 
to what extent this filling in was compact, orderly, symmetrical, and, 
in fact, whether the whole response was sketchy or detailed 

This test is known as the Plan of Search in the New Revision, 
and differs from the Ball and Field of the former Stanford-Binet 
m particulars of procedure, as well as in the type of field in one of 
the two forms. In Form L the same round field was used, and in 
Form M there is a diamond-shaped field The procedure in both 
forms is as follows. “Let’s suppose thjit your purse with a lot of 
money in it has been lost in this big field. Take this pencil and 
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Start at the gate—here—and draw where you would go to hunt for 
the purse so as to be sure not to miss it ” If the child stops, having 
made one line which goes no furtlier tlian once around the field, 
the examiner is permitted one follow-up question, “But suppose 
you hadn’t found it yet; show me eveiywhere you would go to look 
for it.” In the present study only the diamond-shaped field of 
Form M was used Since but one follow-up question is allowed. 
It seemed feasible for giving as a group test for tlie more rapid 
collection of data 

Two representative schools of neighboring communities with 
socially and economically average populations of children were 
chosen Part of the children m both schools were from a rural 
environment as it exists in central California There were a few 
more children of foreign-born parentage and a few more Japanese 
children in School B, especially in the lower grades In neither 
school had the cliildrcn. been given individual intelligence tests so 
they had not had previous experience with any form of the Ball 
and Field. 

Three procedures were employed, all of which were equally ap¬ 
plicable at the vaiious ages and grades sampled. Each child in the 
classroom selected was given an x 11" sheet of paper in the 
center of which was mimeographed the diamond-shaped field of 
Form M, very slightly larger in size than that of the record booklet 
For the first procedure the examiner said, “See this (pointing to 
upheld diamond). Take your pencil and make any lines you want 
to inside it. . . Just any lines.” In procedure 2 the directions 
were, “Now see this (pointing to upheld diamond) It is a field. 
Here is the gate down here. Suppose you were going for a walk 
in this field. Take your pencil, start at the gate, and draw where- 
ever you’d like to walk” Procedure 3 was identical with that 
used m both forms of the new Revision of the Stanford-Bmet, which 
IS given in detail above. 

Grades 2, 5, and 7 were chosen in both scliools as representative 
levels The method of experimentation differed in the two schools. 
In the smaller, School A, all children of a grade were in one room. 
In this school procedures 1, 2, and 3 were given in succession, care 
being taken to collect each response to a procedure immediately on 
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completion and before sheets for the next were distributed.® In 
School B, which was a considerably larger school, it was desired 
to compare the effects of procedure 2 and procedure 3 where neither 
had been influenced by a preceding expcilence with the test. Pro¬ 
cedure 1 was not used in this school since there was already a record 
of It from School A, and being the first procedure it was not, of 
course, affected by any other procedure. Procedure 2 was given to 
one section of each of the three grades previously decided upon and 
procedure 3 to the other section. In the second grade these sections 
were the low and high divisions of the grade, but in the fifth and 
seventh grades the tests were given to two sections of the high fifth 
and high seventh. These sections had been formed because of con¬ 
venience, and were not divided on the basis of ability The experi¬ 
ment was conducted during the last week of the school year at both 
schools. Table 1 gives the Median CA for each grade used. 

TABLE 1 

Numbed, and Median Cksonolooicai, Acb for Each of the Grades Used 
IN Schools A and B 
(End of school year) 



Grade 

N 

Procedure 

Chronological Age 
Range Median 

School A 

2 

32 

1,2,3 

7-1 

to 10-8 

7-11 


5 

27 

1.2,3 

9-5 

12-9 

ll-i 


7 

30 

1.2.3 

11-7 

14-10 

12-11 

Total School A 


89 





School B 

H2 

41 

2 

7-6 

10-11 

8-5 


L2 

32 

3 

7-0 

11-10 

7-7 5 


H5 

38 

2 

10-7 

14-11 

11-10 S 


HS 

40 

3 

9-4 

13-10 

10-10.5 


H7 

23 

2 

12-4 

lS-5 

13-1 


H7 

31 

3 

11-6 

14-10 

13-1 

Total School B 


205 





Total N 



294 





Each of the writers scored all of the 472 responses independently 
and without regard for which procedure produced it, I e. as though 
each was a true Plan of Search test. The standards for scoring 


"The poasihilily of copying was m this way guarded against as much 
as possible The test allowed of so little time and was supervised so care¬ 
fully that we can safely asaume the effect of copying to be negligible 
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were those provisionally used at this time in the nc\v Revision. In 
these 472 scores there were only 11 conflicts, and since in all of these 
cases each of the writers had questioned her scoring there was no 
difficulty in arriving at a decision. From, the standpoint of reli¬ 
ability of scoring it is inteiestmg to note that for these two scorers 
the coefficient of contingency corrected for broad grouping is .98 

Comparative Results for the Procedures 

Table 2 shows the scores obtained at each grade for the three 
procedures as given in School A. 

TABLE 2 

Distribution of Scores dy Grade for Each Procedure for School A 
(Each child given successively nil three procedures ) 


Pro- Failure Inferior Superior Inferior or better 

Grade N cedure N% N% N% N% 


2 

32 

1 

IS 

46.9 

17 

53 1 

0 

0 

17 

53.1 



Z 

16 

SO 

16 

50 

0 

0 

16 

50 



3 

12 

37.S 

18 

56 3 

2 

62 

20 

62.5 

5 

27 

1 

9 

33 3 

17 

63.0 

1 

3.7 

18 

66 7 



2 

3 

11 I 

23 

85 2 

1 

3.7 

24 

88.9 



3 

8 

29 6 

11 

40 8 

8 

29 6 

19 

70.4 

7 

30 

1 

13 

43 3 

16 

53.3 

1 

3 3 

17 

56 7 



2 

5 

167 

25 

83 3 

0 

0 

25 

83 3 



3 

3 

100 

11 

36 7 

16 

53.3 

27 

90 


For second-grade children there is only slightly more success 
obtained from Procedure 3, although these children, of course, have 
had the advantage of experience with Procedures 1 and 2, which 
because of progressive differentiation of the task would be expected 
to foster comprehension. These children are exactly at the age 
at which an Inferior plan for the Ball and Field is required on the 
present Stanford-Binet, Actually there is less than 10% more of 
success with Procedure 3 than with Procedure 1, indicating that 
comprehension of the aim involved is not essential for success at 
this level. 

At the fifth-grade level there is actually a greater percentage of 
inferior or better plans for Procedure 2 than for Procedure 3. It 
would seem also that at this age level of 11 years and 1 month. 
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just below that fit which a Superior plan is expected (12 years), 
comprehension is still not a necessary factor, for theie are actually 
neaily tliiee times as many complete failures for Procedure 3 as for 
Procedure 2 Piocedure 3 calls forth a much greater number o{ 
Superior plans, showing that a child who gives a Superior plan has 
probably taken account of the whole situation, although it should 
be noted that it is possible for a Superior plan to be given without 
understanding of a search since Supeiior plans do occur with Pro* 
cedures 1 and 2. As the child gets older Procedure 2 results in 
a greater amount of success than Procedure 1, probably because a 
younger child is less hampered by the need foi explicit direction 
under such circumstances and is moic accustomed to a free play 
situation 

As the child reaches the age at which a Superior plan is ex¬ 
pected of him, a marked difference appears m the scores for the 
procedures What has been scored as a Superior plan is evidently 
correctly interpreted as a planful search At the seventh grade 
Procedures 1 and 2 still evoke a large number of Inferior plans, 
lable 3 presents these findings in different form. 

TABLE 3 

CoMVAivwivE. Success Between PaocBmniEa for, School A Cuses at the 

Grades Sampled 

Procedure 1 Procedure 2 Procedure 1 

equal to or better equal to or better equal to or better 

than procedure3 than procedures than procedure2 

Grade _ N % _ N % _ N % 

2 20 62 S 23 71 9 25 78 1 

5 17 64 9 18 66 6 13 66 7 

7 9 30 0 13 43 4 18 60,0 


TABLE 4 

Distribution op Scores dt Grade for Each Procedure tor School B 
(Comparable grade sections given one procedure only.) 


Pro- Inferior 

Grade N cedure Failure Inferior Superior or better 

N % N % N % N % 


High Z 

41 

2 

37 

90 2 

4 

98 

0 

0 

4 

9 8 

Low 2 

32 

3 

20 

62 5 

11 

344 

1 

3,1 

12 

37 5 

High S 

38 

2 

17 

44 7 

21 

S5 3 

0 

0 

21 

55 3 

High 5 

40 

3 

11 

27 S 

18 

45 0 

11 

27 S 

29 

72 5 

High 7 

23 

2 

7 

30.4 

16 

69.6 

0 

0 

16 

69,6 

High 7 

31 

3 

5 

161 

15 

48 4 

11 

35.5 

26 

83.9 
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It Will be seen that the more complete the proceduie the greater 
the advantage with increasing age. 

In School B when Procedures 2 and 3 were given without previous 
experience with any other procedure there seems to be some ad¬ 
vantage in the second giade for Piocedure 3. Unfortunately the 
second grade here is inferior to the second grade in School A 
Whatever abilities are necessary for success in tins situation, and 
which are common to Procedures 2 and 3, are lacking to greater 
extent in the second grade of School B, and therefore comparison 
cannot be made 

In the fifth and seventh grades there seems to be no appreciable 
difference between the results from this method of using tlie pro¬ 
cedures and those of School A. Again it is evident that only for 
the Superior plan does Procedure 3 have a real advantage. 

Types of Plans 

In order to interpret the responses to this test the three groups 
into which they had been arbitrarily divided in scoring were analyzed 
and classified into types, not according to any preconceived scheme 
of what might have been intended by the child, or by subjective 
opinion of excellence of response, but rather into groupings by 
similarities of design and the frequency of their occurrence It 
seemed best not to follow the classification of types given by 
Terman (3) inasmuch as his were characterized by subjective 
judgment of the intention, eg. Terman believed that "absence of 
plan is evidenced by the crossing and recrossing of paths or by 
‘breaks’.” In the Inferior plan "that some forethought is ex¬ 
ercised is evidenced (1) by fewer crossings (2) a tendency to make 
the lines moie or less parallel oi else to give them some kind of 
symmetry by fewer breaks.” From the preceding results it is 
apparent that symmetry is not necessarily accompanied by fore¬ 
thought in the sense heie used, and therefore perhaps the other 
factors taken as evidence of forethought or lack of forethought 
may also not actually be such. 

The group scored as Failure resolved itself into eight types: 

Type A ETtraneoiia drawing, such as small figure, geo¬ 
metric design in center of field, eg, a rabbit or man or small- 
diamond with dot in center, or a group of emblems 

Type B, Tracing around outline or drawing outside field 
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Type C. Only part of field covered, eg, a single incursion 
into field or outlining only one portion of field. 

Type D. Random markings 

Type E Involved, complicated filling in of field 

Type F. A single line, regular or jagged, around the field, 
but confined too closely to the center to have been called In¬ 
ferior. 

Type G Irregular line weaving in and out with consider¬ 
ably less crossing than Type E but too much weaving to have 
been scored Inferior or to be Type M 

Type H Partially unrelated lines and partially symmetri¬ 
cal design covering the field fairly well. 

The Inferior group which is by far tlic large&t, including every 
thing from a complete failure to the Superior plan, required nin 
classifications. 

Type I Conventional cross, i e., one line straight through 
lengthwise and another line connecting the remaining two 
angles and bisecting the first line. 

Type J Lines radiating from center or gate forming pat¬ 
tern such as fan, spokes, or a geometric design dividing the 
field 

Type K Line once around field following outline with a 
cross inside, the lines of which connect the four angles. 

Type L Line three-quarters of the way around the field 
then toward center and directly out, with fourth side omitted, 
or two lines following parallel sides with line connecting 

Type M Line once around field with additional weavings 
or dippings in and out. 

Type N, Line once around field so placed to take in whole 
field, either an exact diamond shape or with rounded corners 

Type O Line twice around the field, or once around the 
field and incursion into center (not a cross), or a combination 
of these. 

Type P. “Superior” method but halves or quarters of field 
treated separately 

Type Q, Two plans which may be both Superior, e g, outer 
portion spiral and inner section cross lines as Type U, or one 
Superior and one Inferior, eg, spiral with a cross super-im¬ 
posed, or a checkerboard effect. 

Superior plans fall more readily into classifications: 

Type R Spirals, holding to the diamond shape or circular 
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Type S, Concentric diamonds or circles. 

Type T. Cradle. A line completely around the field which 
turns back on itself and goes around again, then turns hack on 
itself and continues thus until it works into the center. 

Type U Criss-cross Parallel lines weave back and 
forth, or zig-zags, covering the field These may be joined 
making a continuous line or may be -icpaiatc lines, There may 
be a straight line through the center made at the beginning or 
end. 

Type V Combinations of Type R and Type S, Type R 
and Type T 

Division among so many types gives a relatively small number 
of cases for the less frequent types, making it impossible to draw 
any conclusions, but in some cases the distributions arc suggestive. 
C, the most common type of Failure, is most frequent with Pro¬ 
cedure 2 and raie with Piocedure 1. Forty per cent of tins type 
occur above the second grade. Evidently Procedure 2 gives tlic 
suggestion to explore the field, but lacking an objective this ex¬ 
ploration is not complete or thorough. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that 26% of this type was produced by Procedure 3, and it 
IS the most frequent failure with this procedure 

Strangely enough, in Type B which occurs most frequently with 
younger children we find the greatest number to be elicited by 
Procedure 3 whicli would seem to indicate the child has compre¬ 
hended the task and is reacting to this procedure. On the other 
hand Types A and H are clearly unrelated to any knowledge of the 
task imposed. The fact that E and G occur chiefly with Procedure 
3 implies a higher level of response than do the I and J Inferior 
types. 

On analyzing the inferior types, we find that Types I and J, 
which arc highly symmetrical, arc produced almost entirely by 
Procedure I, regardless of age level. Symmetry in this case is 
quite evidently not at all related to forethought, and therefore 
these responses probably could not be said to constitute a plan. On 
the other hand E and G discussed above are totally lacking in 
symmetry 

Type Lj resulting largely from older children, comes most fre¬ 
quently m response to Procedure 2. It is interesting to note that 
here as m Type C, also resulting largely from Procedure 2, the 
execution is economical, neglecting to outline the field completely, 
and perhaps here again the cause Is the absence of an objective. 
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Likewise Type M, characterized by its irregularity of line, is 
predominantly from Procedure 2, but also present with Procedure 
3, indicating that the suggestion for this type is inherent in the 
part of the two procedures which is common to both, i.e., drawing 
“where you would go *’ This type is most common at the age at 
which one would expect a good Inferior plan—-just below the 
Superior-plan age level. 

Type N, the most frequent Inferior type, is distributed equally 
over the grades sampled, and results twice as often from Procedure 
2 as Procedure 3 and practically not at all from Procedure 1, 
sliowing that it is more likely to be associated with incomplete 
apperception of the content of the piocedurc 

Type O, tlie second most common variety of Inferior plan, 
results strikingly more often from Procedure 3 than Procedure 2 
and not «'it all fiom Procedure 1. At this point another possibility 
of this method of analysts becomes apparent. In this case, as in 
Type P, the fact that the bulk of responses appear in relation to 
Procedure 3 and from older children raises the question of whether 
these types do not more closely resemble the results with the various 
types of Superior plans and should perhaps be scored Superior. 
These two types, on the basis of these distributions, comprise the 
only doubtful decisions between Inferior and Superior whereas 
there seems to be no distinct line between the Failure and Inferior 
classifications. O differs, however, from all Superior types in that 
its frequency of appearance docs not consistently increase with age, 
All types now known as Superior arc associated almost without 
exception with Procedure 3, indicating a complete comprehension of 
the task and a truly planful search. It must be borne in mind that 
nearly 50% as many so-called Inferior plans come from Procedure 
1 as from Procedure 3, and it is possible to have even a Superior 
plan resulting from Procedure I. In an individual case, therefore, 
even if a Superior plan is given one cannot be certain that the child 
has fully comprehended the task. 

Summary and Conclusions 

With the idea of discovering in which types of response to the 
“Bali and Field” test comprehension of the task may safely be 
assumed to be present, the procedure was varied in the following 
ways m Procedure 1 the cliild was told to make any lines he 
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■wanted to inside the diamond-shaped form he had been given; in 
Procedure 2 he was to draw wherever he would like to walk if 
he were going for a walk in the field; Procedure 3 was identical 
with that used in the nerv Revision of the Stanford-Binet. The 
experiment was administered as a group test. Two schools of 
socially and economically average population were chosen in which 
all the pupils of grades 2, 5, and 7 were used 

The results were scored by the provisional standards for the new 
Revision of the Stanford-Binet as Failure, Infeiior, and Superior 
regardless of the procedure used These three groups were classified 
into types of plan on the basis of similarity of design and frequency 
of occurrence. From this objective analysis we find that, exclusive 
of the Superior plans, the less specific tlie procedure the greater is 
the symmetry of design Furthermore, the sketchy, scant covering 
of the field by a method other than Supeiior is also associated 
chiefly with ti»e less explicit procedures, and with younger children. 
In general, therefore, below the Superior level, a detailed, com¬ 
plicated plan IS probably more indicative of some comprehension of 
the task than a straight-lined symmetrical design. At the Superior 
level, however, a sketchy plan is evidently as indicative of fore¬ 
thought as a more thorough covering of the field by the same method. 

In comparing the various procedures it was found that Procedure 
3 has a distinct advantage over Procedures 1 and 2 only in the case 
of Superior plans and for the oldest children. Procedures 1 and 2, 
which make no demands for forethought or planfulness, produce 
as many as 59 3% of responses of the sort scored Inferior or better. 
This should lead to giave doubts as to whether the present “In¬ 
ferior*' level in general gives real evidence of cognizance of the full 
import of the situation There is, however, some increase with 
age of the frequency of this level of response even with Procedure 1, 
which must be due to other factors than were thought to be involved. 
This study has not been extended to an investigation of these factors, 
which we may perhaps tentatively call “mental organization ” Since 
we cannot differentiate the Failure and Inferior levels on the basis 
of whether or not comprehension of the task is present, wc are 
probably not justified in scoring the test at these levels Only in 
the Superior types (and possibly O and P of the Inferior group 
which resemble the Superior in design as well as in the fact that 
they occur predominantly with Procedure 3 and with older chil- 
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dren) is there sufficient evidence of planfulness to satisfy the tra¬ 
ditional concepts of this test Therefore it is felt that the Ball 
and Field (or Plan of Search) test should be scored only for Success 
or Failure, the latter to include everything other than the Superior 
types and O and P of the Inferior group. 
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UNE i 5TUDE DE L’EFFET DE VARIER LE PROCfiDlS DANS LE TEST 
DE LA BALLE ET DU CHAMP 

(Resume) 

Poui determiner les types de reponse au test "de la Balle et du Champ" 
Icsqucls montrent unc comprehension de la tache, on a vari6 le proc6d£ de 
(a manierc suivante dana le Proced6 1 on a dit A I'enfant de faire toutes 
les lignes qu’il voulait dans la forme d’un diatnnnt qu'on lui avait donn6e, 
dans le Proc6de 2 11 devait dessiner oik il voudrait ntler s*il 6tait aur Ic 
point de se promener dans le champ, le Procid^ 3 a le memo que celul 
employ^ dans la nouvelle R6vision du Stanford-tBinct. L’exp6rience a 4t4 
administrde coiiinie test cotlecCif. On a choiai deux ecolca d’une populatfoo 
soclnlement et 4conomiqiiement moyenne ou on a employ^ toua lea Olives dea 
nnn6es 2, 5, et 7 

Les r6sultats ont 6t6 marqu£s selon les dtalons provisionnels pour la nou¬ 
velle Revision du Stanford-Bmet comme Non R6iisai8, Infineura, et Su- 
p^rieur sans egard dit procidi employ^ Une analyse objective raontre 
qu'en g6n6rnl, au-dessoiis du niveau Superieur un plan d^tailli et complique 
indique probablcment plus gttelgue comprehension de la taclic qu’un dessin 
symetnque £k lignes droites Le Procedd 3 cat distinctement plus avantageiix 
que les Proc6d6s 1 et 2 seulement dans le cas des plans Sup6rieurs et pour 
les enfants plus ag6s Les Procides 1 et 2, puisqu’ils n^cxigent ni pr^yoy- 
ance tu capacite de faire un plan, produisenC 59,3^o reponses Inf6rieures 
Puisqn’on ne pent distinguer les niveaux Non R6ussi et Inf6rieur sur la 
base de la presence de la comprehension de la tache, on ne devroit prob- 
ablement pas marquer les risultais du test ^ ce niveau, mais seulement 
comme Succ^s ou insucefea. 


Oden et Mater 
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EINE UNTERSUCHUNG CBER DIE WIRKUNG DER VERANDERUNG 
DES VERFAHRENS IN DEM BALL- UND FELDTEST 
(Referat) 

Utn zu bestirarnen, welcUe Typea voa Antwort auf den "Ball- utid FeldteM” 
cm Verslandnis fur die Aufgabc zeigen, wurdc daa Vcrfahrcn in den fol- 
genden Wciscn verandert. im Verfahrcn 1 wurde dem Kind geaagt, irgend 
welche Linien imerhalb dcr ihm vorgelegten diamanlformigen Form zu 
zeiclinen, die ca wolUe, ira Verfahien 2 anllte ca zeichnen, wo cs gehen 
mochte, wenn ea einen Spaziergang auf dem FeJd machen wollte; Verfahren 
3 war idcntisch mil: dem in der neuen Revision des Stnnford-Binet gc- 
brauchten Verfahrens. Die UntersucUung fand alg em Gruppenversuch 
statt Zwei Schulen dcr sozial und okonomisch durchschnittlichen Bcvolk- 
erung wurden gewahlt, in denen alle Schuler der Stufen (grades) 2, 5, und 
7 gebrauclit wurden 

Die Ergebniase wurden nach den provisorischcn Massstaben fiir die neue 
Revision des Stanford-Binet verwertet, wie Versagen, Untergeordnetheit, 
und tJberlegenhcit, gan? von dem gebrauchten Verfahren abgesehen Eine 
objektiv Analyse offenbart, dass unter dem uberlegenden Niveau im 
allgememen em ausfuhrlicher, verwickelter Plan wahrschcinlich andeutendcr 
fur einiges Verstandnis der Aufgabe ist als eine geradlmige symmctnsche 
Zeichnung Verfahren 3 hat eincn deutlichen Vorteil uber Veifahren 1 und 
2 Dur in dem Fall der iiberlegenden Plane und fui die alceaten Kinder Ver- 
fahren 1 und 2, welche keine Vocsicht oderPlanmassigkeitverlangen, btingen 
59,3% der untergeordneten Antworten heraiis Da wir die Versagen- und 
irntergeordnctheitsschichtcn auf Basis davon unterscheiden, ob Verstandnis 
der Aufgabe vorliandcn ist oder nicht, sollten wir den Test auf dieser 
Schicht verwerten, aber nui ais Erfolg oder Versagen, 


Oden und Mayer 



INFLUENCE OF MUSCLE TRAINING ON BIRTH- 
INJURED MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN* 

From The Tratmng School at Vineland, New Jersey 


S Geraldine Longwell 


I Historical Setting 

Six years ago The Training School at Vineland, New Jersej^ un¬ 
dertook treatment on a small gioup of cliildren^ with motor handi¬ 
caps due to mtiacranial birth lesions. A research progiara of 
muscle training was begun under the direction of Dr Wmthrop 
M Phelps, Professor of Oithopcdic Surgery, Yale University School 
of Medicine, and Consultant on Birth Injuiics to The Training 
School, and witli the assistance of Mrs Carolyn M. Brown, Chief 
Physical Therapist, New Haven Hospital. As one phase of this 
project, tlie Vineland Laboratory was asked to measure such pro¬ 
gress as might be made by these children during tieatment, with 
special reference to mental improvement and general behavior. The 
present study is a preliminary report of progress made in the direction 
of spontaneous improvement in social functions coincidental with 
treatment. The study was initiated by and made under the general 
directon of Dr. Edgar A. Doll The author is also indebted to 
Dr. George Kreezer for suggestions for organizing the material of 
this report. 

Numerous possibilities were anticipated from the muscle training 
m these subjects, and a biief account of the several lines of psycho¬ 
logical inquiry may serve as a background for the setting of this 
report. The most immediate problem was the clarification of in¬ 
tracranial birth lesions as a category from the point of view of clini¬ 
cal psychology This problem was worked out on the basis of a 
survey of the institutional population which yielded data as to the 

^Recommended by Edgar A. Doll, accepted for publication by Carl 
Murchison of the Editorial Board, and received in the Editorial ofHcc, 
August 15, 1934 

*A private institution for the care and training of mentally deficient 
patients 

®The term ''children" is used in this article without regard to life age for 
mentally deficient subjects, 
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clinical psychological aspects of birth lesions as well as the frequency 
of occurrence of different types. Other problems were encounteied 
bearing on the relation of the site of lesion to mental or physical 
consequences, on the relation of birth lesions to difficulties of speech, 
personality, and learning. Still other inquiries were directed toward 
measuring such improvement in mental ability as might directly or 
indirectly follow from muscle training Mental growth studies 
were also considered (2, 3, 4, 5) 

Obviously, the most direct benefits of muscle training were ex¬ 
pected in neuromuscular coordination The immediate estimation 
of such improvement was a problem for the orthopedist with refer¬ 
ence to muscle tonus, timing, coordination, and the effects on body 
mechanics (9, 10). The consequences of these effects in the general 
behavior of the individual were considered proper topics of psycho¬ 
logical observation. Studies were therefore undertaken on the range 
and extent of movement from the point of view of the practical or 
social behavior of the subjects, as in gait and in the application of 
gross and fine coordination to everyday acts. Motion picture studies 
were made for developing a permanent progress record in terms of a 
definite routine of movements. 


II. Problem 

The present study was conceived as a means of measuring the 
genetic social development of the individual in terms of those per¬ 
formances commonly accepted as characteristic of successive age 
periods in the genetic evolution of the child from infancy to adult 
life. By social performance we mean here such abilities m early 
life, or at low mental levels, as ability to dress, to wasli, to feed 
one’s self, to get about, to look after one’s own interests, to com¬ 
municate with others and, in short, those items of self-help which 
are important in infancy and early childhood At later ages, or at 
higher mental levels, the emphasis shifts to largely social responsi¬ 
bilities of self-direction and more general social relationships. In 
the main we have been concerned with those social performances 
which depend largely for their success on motor facility. But we 
have included non-motor items insofar as these seem to be the 
product of experience gained through motor activity. We are not 
concerned here with neuromuscular cooidmation or improvement 
in body mechanics as such It will be evident that the study con- 
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fines Itself to the incidental or spontaneous capitalization of such 
improvement for social behavior 

The subjects of the investigation were all mentally deficient chil¬ 
dren with motor handicaps resulting from intracianial birth lesions 
The orthopedic diagnoses and the judgment as to etiology were made 
by Dr. Phelps. The psychological diagnoses were made in the clinical 
department of the Vineland laboratoiy. In view of limited facilities 
for treatment, not all patients diagnosed as birth-injured received 
muscle training. Those patients were preferied who offered the 
most promise from the standpoint of age, mentality, and type of 
handicap. Generally speaking, young patients were preferied to 
older patients, and those with severe disabilities were preferred to 
those with milder handicaps The control group of subjects was 
similar to the treatment group except for these preferences. 

Muscle training® in this study involves a period of relaxation for 
about 20 minutes, followed by a period of about 40 minutes of 
clinically prescribed movements. These movements are both assisted 
and unassisted, while in the more advanced stages movement is made 
against resistance or gravity The motions are made in an even, 
rliythmical manner, often to nursery rhymes for the younger chil¬ 
dren. For arm, neck, and some leg exercises, the patient lies on a 
plinth or raised table. Other arm, hand, and leg motions are per¬ 
formed in sitting positions and later standing or walking, Treat¬ 
ment in finer coordinations, such as wrist or finger movements, is 
carried on at a table. Mirrors and other apparatus are used in 
assisting the patient. All muscle training is done to prescription 
following orthopedic examination and is designed to accomplish 
specific neuromuscular improvement (5, 9). The particular 
schedules for measuring improvement used in this study are not part 
of the treatment, but represent incidental or spontaneous capitaliza¬ 
tion of the results of treatment 

III. Method 

In developing the method of the present study it was necessary to 
devise a schedule of performances which might be used for continuous 
progress Beyond such scales of genetic motor development as those 

®Muscle training was given an hour a day, 3 days a week (except for in¬ 
terruptions due to illness and vacations) by Mrs Alice M James The- 
subjccts received, on the average, 120 treatments a year 
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of Gesell (7) and Shirley (II) and a job analysis of dressing by 
Buhl, (1), we found little in the literature suggestive of a schedule 
of performances which seemed useful to our purpose. The chief 
contribution of existing scales was in the category of locomotion. 
Our categories have therefore to some extent been selected from 
the literature, but to a much greater extent have been suggested by 
members of the laboratory staff and systematized by the author. 

The Items were obtained by listing the performances of a few 
birth-injured subjects and then adding to this list other performances 
expected of physically normal subjects of corresponding life ages and 
mental ages. The new list thus made was tried out on other birth- 
injured subjects, revised and tried again and again until we had 
what seemed to be a fairly satisfactory list of representative per¬ 
formances. The individual abilities m the list fell into a few well- 
defined categories The individual performances have, in some 
instances, been arranged in a tentative order of an ascending 
hierarchy based on apparent degree of difficulty. The categories 
themselves arc arranged m no special order. This schedule of items 
is not a calibrated scale and docs not pretend to be exhaustive. 

The method involved the following steps (1) the construction 
of a. list of motor abilities which it would be desirable for the child 
to possess in meeting the basic needs for social independence in 
everyday life, and (2) the comparison of progress made in the 
acquisition of these abilities by two groups of subjects: (a) a group 
receiving treatment by muscle training procedures, and (A) a group 
similarly constituted with respect to many of the factors which might 
determine the acquisition of such abilities, but not receiving muscle 
training. 

Our study follows along the lines indicated by this plan, although 
it was not possible, in view of the material available, and ceilam 
practical considerations of treatment, to meet all the conditions tiiat 
experimental rigor would demand. These limitations may best be 
considered after the data have been presented 

Abilities to Be Examined. In Table 1 is given a list of the per¬ 
formances with respect to whicli the abilities of the subjects were 
examined. These performances are grouped logically under class 
names which indicate their use in satisfying certain of the require¬ 
ments made of an individual living in a simple social group, such as, 
for example, the family. This classification is for convenience of 
analysis. 
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TABLE 1 

PBRFORMANCE SCHEDUU 

Showing the list of performances with respect to which the 
subjects were examined. 

A Locomotion 

1 Chin up 

2 Chest up 

3 Sits with support 

4 Sits alone 

5 Creeps 

6, Stands with support 

7 Stands alone 

8 Walks with support 

9 Walks alone 

10. Goes up and down stairs with aid 

11 Goes up and down stairs using two feet to each tread 

12 Goes up and down stairs with alternate feet on alternate treads 

13 Runs 

14. Skips 
B. Dressing 

1 Cooperates with removal of clothes 

2 Removes coat if unbottoned 

3 Unbuttons and removes coat 

4 Removes shoes and stockings, if unfastened 

5. Unfastens and removes shoes and stockings 

6. Removes rest of clothing, if unfastened 

7. Unfastens and removes rest of clothing 

8 Cooperates with dressing 

9 Puts on coat—assisted 

10 Puts on coat—unassisted 

11 Buttons coat 

12 Puts clothes on—assisted 

13 Puts clothes on—unassisted 

14 Fastens clothes 

15. Puts shoes and stockings on—assisted 

16. Puts shoes and stockings on—unassisted 
17 Laces and ties shoe laces 

13, Brushes teeth 
19. Combs hair 
C Bathing 

1 Washes and dries hands 

2 Washes and dries face 

3. Washes and dries neck and ears 

4, Bathes self with supervision 

5 Bathes self without supervision 
D. Eating 

1 Carries to mouth successfully 

2 Holds and drinks from cup—unassisted 

3 Begins to use spoon—spills 

4 Uses spoon—no spills 

5 Uses fork 

6 Uses knife to spread 

7 Uses knife to cut 
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TABLE 1 {continued) 

E. Communication 

1 

Laughs, cries; vocalizes 

2. 

Begins to use words 

2. 

Uses woids 

+. 

Uses phrases 

5 

Uses sentences 

£. 

Gcsticulateq 

7 

Scribbles 

%. 

Writes or prints from copy 

9 

Writes composition—letter home 

10. 

Tells name 

11 

Prints or writes hrst nomc 

12 

Writes full name 

F Control of excretory functions 

1 

Bowel control partly established 

2 

Bowel control established 

3. 

Daytime bladder control partly established 

4- 

Daytime bladder control established 

S. 

Might'time bladder control established 


All of the performances listed except those in Group F involve 
the activity of the skeletal musculature They are: performances (1) 
which might be prevented from developing as a result of 
motor paralysis, and (2) which might be acquired as a result of 
muscle training, if this method of treatment is effective in improving 
the motor efficiency of a person suffering from muscular disorders. 
The list includes not only performances which are directly useful 
to an individual in meeting his needs, but also performances which 
may represent stages in the acquisition of an ability of direct prac¬ 
tical use. For example, in the list of performances included under 
locomotion, the first eight items represent stages which precede the 
development in young children of the ability to walk and so may be 
used as a scale to estimate the extent to which a person incapable of 
walking has progressed toward the acquisition of this ability. 

Group F includes performances which involve the control of 
smooth sphincter musculature legulating the excretory functions. 
This group is included in our list since it was considered possible 
that with the development of control over the skeletal musculature 
might go a corresponding control of the smooth muscles which m 
normal adults, and in children above a certain age, are under 
voluntary control. 

Since none of the subjects was under 10 years of life age it vras 
assumed that, except for the physical handicaps, all of these per¬ 
formances could logically be expected m children of this age in terms 
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of genetic development Performances involving writing, bathing 
without supervision, and perhaps using a knife might not ordinarily 
be expected of mental ages below six yeais. However, it is possible 
that the last two items could reasonably be expected of these subjects 
because of tlieir physical growth and development, since they are at 
least 10 years old. Similarly, on the basis of mental age all per¬ 
formances but those involving writing could reasonably be expected 
of each member of botli groups. 

The peifoimance of the abilities listed was also influenced, by 
training in the eveiyday cottage situation, paiticiilaily with respect 
to those young patients whose self-help in matters of dressing, bathing, 
and eating was not complete It will not be possible to say what 
gams were due to this training and what to the physical therapy 
alone. 

Another uncontrolled variable is that of motivation On the whole, 
motivation was good The subjects enjoyed the extra attention de¬ 
rived through treatment. They wcie stimulated to be interested in 
acquiring various abilities In some cases a wholesome rivalry was 
encournged. 

The method of determining whether the subjects could perform 
the abilities listed involved both report and observation. The sub¬ 
jects were observed in theii everyday environment and were asked 
to perform acts which were not observed to occur spontaneously 
The act of writing, for example, was not always observed as a 
spontaneous occurrence, but the presence or absence of the ability to 
write could be determined upon request Other abilities weie more 
readily checked through reports from the cottage attendants. When 
there was doubt as to the performance, the subject was called in 
and a demonstration required. This was particularly advisable if 
there was any question as to the assistance given or the completeness 
with which tlie item was performed 

The scoring of the individual performances was accomplished 
simply. The ciiterion of success adopted required that the act he 
an established response rather than one which could be performed 
only occasionally. If a subject was thought capable of performing 
certain acts of self-help but seldom did so, he was considered socially 
incapable with respect to those items. 

Therefore, if the subject always succeeded in any given per¬ 
formance, he was marked plus If he always failed, lie was marked 
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minus. If he succeeded in the majority of trials, he was scored a 
marginal plus If he failed in the majoiity of trials, he was scored 
a margmal minus Thcst latter two scores occurred hut rarely. \i 
the subject refused to perform, or if the examiner overlooked an 
item, It was marked zero. 

IV. The Subjects 

1. The Tieatment Group The individuals included in the 
treatment group are: («) those who have been receiving muscle 
training for at least two years, and {h) who have been scored on the 
performance list four times (semi-annually) while under treatment 
Four sets of scores were the maximum number available. The first 
criterion was set up so that as many of the treatment cases as possible 
would be included and yet only those who had been treated long 
enough to warrant some expectation of change. The second criterion 
was set up in order to exclude individuals who might have had the 
requisite peiiod of training but who had been diopped from treat¬ 
ment during the course of the study for reasons outside our control. 
This group includes 9 boys and 1 girl 

2. The Non-ireaiment Group The non-treatment group is 
taken from other residents of the institution who also represent a 
clinical diagnosis of dyskinesia associated with intracranial birth 
lesion. Ideally, the non-treatment subjects selected for this study 
should match the treatment group in life age, mental age, type of 
involvement, degree of handicap, and m other relevant character¬ 
istics, but we could only approximate this equivalence from the 
material available. Nine of the subject were selected on the follow¬ 
ing bases: («) they had tcceivcd no physical therapy and (&) they 
had been scored on the performance schedule four times. In order 
to make the non-treatment group equal in numbers to the treatment 
group, a tenth subject was selected from among those who had had 
some treatment. This individual had had five months of treatment, 
which had been discontinued for lack of cooperation a year before 
this study began This individual also fulfilled the second require¬ 
ment, and so far as we could judge fiom observation, from the report 
of the physical therapist and from the neurological reports and ex¬ 
aminations, had shown no improvement during the period of treat¬ 
ment. The group included 7 boys and 3 girls. 

3. Comparison of the Two Groups. A comparison of the two 
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groups brings out both similarities and dissimilarities In the first 
place, both groups are composed of birth-injured, mentally retarded, 
physically handicapped subjects residing in an institution for feeble¬ 
minded children. Most of the group reside in a cottage set apart 
for crippled children, and age for age, receive about equal amounts 
of stimulation, encouragement, and training in the cottage situation 
The two groups are described and compared in Tabic 2. 

As previously mentioned, the treatment group by selection tends 
to be younger. All but two of them are under twenty years of age 
In the non-treatment group, on the other hand, five subjects are 
more than twenty years old, three being beyond forty years of age. 
The mental ages, however, are more nearly alike for the two groups. 
Some mental ages are estimated because accurate Binet examinations 
could not be made in view of the motor and language difficulties 
present. As a matter of fact, these mental ages are considered fairly 
accurate even though based on subjective judgment, supplemented 
as they are by tests other than the Binet The groups are fairly 
comparable as to site of lesion and type of disability, though the 
treatment group has a preponderance of quadriplegias while the non¬ 
treatment group has more cases of general incoordination. The six 
quadriplegias in the treatment group are more seriously affected as 
a group than the four cases of general incoordination in the non- 
treatment group as judged by abilities lacking in the two groups. 

V. Results: Changes in Abilities erom First to Last Record 

The subjects were scored in respect to their ability in each of the 
detailed performances four times, at six-months’ intervals Table 
3 records the gains possible and the gains actually made by the ten 
treatment cases from the first to the fourth records. Table 4 is 
identical for the non-treatment cases P indicates that the ability 
was already present when the study began. G indicates that some 
time between the first and fourth records the subject gained this 
ability. L indicates that the subject had this ability at the first 
record, but then lost it and had not regained it by the fourth 
record. A indicates that at the first record the subject did not have 
this ability nor did he gam it during the course of the study. 

Table 5 is a comparison of Tables 3 and 4, presented with refer¬ 
ence to the major categories The first xovr is to be read thus* With 
respect to the category of locomotion, the treatment group lacked 
25 abilities among 9 subjects; 3 abilities were gained by 2 subjects; 
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TABLE 3 

RECORD OP Chances From Fieist to Fourth Rating on 10 Treatment Cases 

No No No Case 

Case number Sa Ss Ss numbers 

_ 1234'»6789 10 P A G rated G 

Locomotion 

Chin up PPPPPPPPPPIOOOO 

Cheat up PPPPPPPPPPIOOOO 

Sits with support PPPPPPPPPP 10 0 0 0 

^ Sits alone PPPPPPPPvpp lo o 0 0 

Creeps PPPPPPPPPP 10 o 0 0 

Stands with support PPPPPPPPPP 10 o 0 0 

Stands alone PAPPPPPPPP 9 1 0 0 

Walks with support PPPPPPPPPP lo 0 0 0 

Walks alone PAPPPPPPPP 9 1 0 0 

Up and down stairs, aided PAPPPPPPPP 9 1 0 0 

Up and down stairs, two 

steps per tread GAPPPPPPPP 8 2 l#l 

Up and down stairs alter' 

nate tieads AAAAGPAPPP 4 6 1#5 

Runs PAAAGPAPPP 5 5 1#S 

Skips AAAAAAAAPA I 9 0 0 

Pressing 

Cooperates with removal 

of clothes PPPPPPPPPP 10 0 0 0 

Removes coat, unbuttoned PAGPPPPPPP 8 3 

Unbuttons and removes 

coat PAGPPPPPPP 8 2 1«3 

Removes shoes and stock¬ 
ings, unfastened PAGPPPPPPP 8 2 1#3 

Unfastens and remove! 

stockings and shoes PAGPPPPPPP 8 2 1J3 

Removes rest of clothes, 

assisted PAGPPPPPPP 8 2 lS3 

Unfastens and removes 

rest of clothes PAGPPPPPPP 8 2 lt3 

Cooperates with dressing PPPPPPPPPP 10 0 0 0 

Puts on coot, assisted PAGPPPPPPP 8 2 1 93 

Puts on coat, unassisted PAGPPPPPPP 8 2 113 

Buttons coat PAAPPPGPPP 7 3 187 

Puts clothes on, assisted PAGPPPPPPP 8 2 183 

Puts clothes on, unassisted PAAPPPPPPP 8 2 0 0 

Fastens clothes PAAPPPGPPP 7 3 1#7 

Puts on shoes and stock¬ 
ings, assisted PAGPPPPPPP 8 2 lUS 

Puts on shoes and stock¬ 
ings, unassisted PAGPPPPPPP 8 2 I 83 

Laces and ties shoe lacea GAGPPPGPPP 6 4 3 81, 3, 7 

Brushes teeth PAAPPPPPPP 8 2 0 0 

Combs hair GAAPPPAPPP 6 4 1 9l 
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TABLE 3 (co?!rtiiued) 



No, No No 
Case number Ss Ss Ss 

123456789 10 P A G 

Case 
numbers 
lated G 

Bathing 

Washes and dries hands 

PAAPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 


Washes and dries face 

PAAPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 


Washes and dries neck 
and ears 

PAAPPPGPPP 

7 

3 

1 

»7 


Bathes self, supervised 

AAAGAGAPPP 

3 

7 

2 

V4, 6 


Bnthes self, unsupervised 

AAAAAAAAGP 

1 

9 

1 

#9 


Eating 

Carnes to mouth success¬ 
fully 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 


Holds and drinks from 
cup, unassisted 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 


Begins to use spoon—-spills 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 


Uses spoon—no spills 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 


Uses fork 

PAAPPGPPPP 

7 

3 

1 

96 


Uses knife to spread 

AAAGAGAPPP 

3 

7 

2 

H, 6 


Uses knife to cut 

AAAGAAAPGP 

2 

8 

2 

#4, 9 


Communication 

Lnughs, cries, vocalizes 
Begins to use words 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 


PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 


Uses words 

PAGPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

1 

ff3 


Uses phrases 

PAAPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 


Uses sentences 

PAAPPPAPPP 

7 

3 

0 

0 


Gesticulates 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 


Scribbles 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 


Writes or prints from copy 

AAAGGPGGPP 

3 

7 

4 

K 5, 

7, 8 

Composition—^letter 

AAAAAAAPPP 

3 

7 

0 

0 


Tells name 

PAAPPPPPPP 

S 

2 

0 

0 


Prints or writes first name 

AAAPGPPPPP 

6 

4 

1 

95 


Writes full name 

AAAGAPAPPP 

4 

6 

1 

#4 


Control of excretion 

Bowel control partly estab¬ 
lished 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 


Bowel control establtshed 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 


Daytime bladder control 
partly established 

PLPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 


Daytime bladder control 
established 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 


Night-time bladder con¬ 
trol established 

PAAPPPPPPP 

S 

2 

0 

0 


Total performances gamed 
per subject 

Group totals 

3 0 13 S 4 3 S 1 2 0 

473 147 36 

All but 92 


Key 

P Present when study began 
A Absent during study 


G Gained during study 
L Lost during study 
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TABLE 4 

Record of Changes From First to Fourth Rating on 10 Non-Treatment 

Cases 


No No No Case 

Case number Ss Ss Ss numbers 

123456789 lOP A G rated G 


Locomotion 


Chm up 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Cheat up 

pppppppppp 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Sits with support 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Sits alone 

pppppppppp 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Creeps 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Stands with support 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Stands alone 

PPPPPPPAPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Walks with support 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Walks alone 

PPPPPPPAPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Up and down stairs, aided 
Up and down stairs, two 

PPPPGPPAPP 

8 

2 

1 

«5 

steps per tread 

Up and down stairs alter¬ 

PPPPGPPAPP 

8 

2 

1 

85 

nate treads 

GAPPGGPAPP 

5 

5 

3 

#1. 

Runs 

PPPPAPPAPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Skips 

Dressing 

Cooperates with removal 

AAPAAAAAAA 

1 

9 

0 

0 

of clothes 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Removes coat, unbuttoned 
Unbuttons and removes 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

coat 

Removes shoes and stock¬ 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

ings, unfastened 

Unfastens and removes 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

stockings and shoes 
Removes rest of clothes, 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

assisted 

Unfastens and removes 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

rest of clothes 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Cooperates with dressing 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Puts on coat, assisted 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Puts on coat, unassisted 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Buttons coat 

GAPPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

1 

#l 

Puts clothes on, assisted 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Puts clothes on, unassisted 

GAPPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

1 

8l 

Fastens clothes 

Puts on shoes and stock¬ 

GAPPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

1 

8i 

ings, assisted 

Puts on shoes and stock¬ 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

ings, unassisted 

GAPPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

I 

81 

Laces and ties shoe laces 

AAPPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Brushes teeth 

GAPPPPPPPL 

8 

2 

1 

81 

Brushes hair 

AAPPPPGPPP 

7 

3 

1 

87 
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table 4 {continued) 



Case number 
1234j£7S«10 

No j 
Ss 

P 

No 

Ss 

A 

No 

Ss 

G 

Case 
numbers 
rated G 

BatUing 






Washes and dries hands 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Washes and dries face 
Washes and dries neck 

AAPPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 

and ears 

AAPPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

Q 

0 

Bathes self, supervised 

AAGPPPPPPP 

7 

3 

1 S3 

Bathes self, uasupcrviaed 
Eating 

Carries to mouth success- 

AAAPPPPPPP 

7 

3 

0 

0 

fully 

Holds and drinks from 

FPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

cup, unassisted 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Begins to use spoon—spills 

FPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Uses spoon—no spills 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Uses fork 

AAPPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Uses knife to spread 

AAPPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Uses knife to cut 
'Communication 

AAPAPPPPPP 

7 

3 

0 

0 

Laughs, cries, vocalizes 
Begins to use words 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

APPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Uses words 

APAPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Uses phrases 

APAPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Uses sentences 

APAPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Gesticulates 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Scribbles 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Writes or prints from copy 

AAAPAPPPPP 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Composition—letter 

AAAAAAPPPP 

4 

& 

0 

0 

Tells name 

APAPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Prints or writes first name 

AAAPPPPPPP 

7 

3 

0 

0 

Writes full name 
'Control of excretion 

Bowel control partly estab- 

AAAGPPPPPP 

6 

4 

1 

#4 

llshed 

PLPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Bowel control established 
Daytime bladder control 

PAPPPPPPPP 

9 

1 

0 

0 

partly established 
Daytime bladder control 
established 

Night-time bladder can- 

PPPPPPPPPP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

GAPPPPPPPP 

8 

2 

1 Si 

trol established 

Total performances gained 
by subjects 

PPPPPPPPPP 

7 0 113 110 0 0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Group totals 


526 

94 

14 #1, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 7 


Key. 

P Piesent at beginning of study 
A Absent during study 


G Gained during study 
L Lost during study 
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TABLE 5 

COMPARATIVB NUMBER OF ABIUTIES LACKBD AND GAIVS MADEj AND THE NUM¬ 
BER OF Subjects Who Lacked Adiutibs and Made Gains in Both 

Groups 


Total abilities Total gains 

Category Group lacked made Percentage gamed 

No Ss No Sg No Ss 



Treatment 

25 

9 

3 

2 

12 

22 

LocomotioD 

Control 

22 

9 

5 

3 

23 

33 


T—C 

3 

0 

-2 

-1 

T/C-.52 

-SO 


Treatment 

40 

4 

17* 

3 

43 

75 

Dreasing 

Control 

25 

3 

6 

2 

24 

67 


T—C 

J5 

1 

11 

1 

T/C 1 79 

1 12 


Treatment 

23 

9 

4 

4 

17 

44 

Bathing 

Control 

11 

3 

1 

1 

9 

33 

T—C 

12 

6 

3 

3 

T/C 178 

1 33 


Treatment 

21 

S 

5 

3 

24 

38 

Bating 

Control 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


T—C 

14 

5 

5 

3 

T/C Indet 

Indet. 

Communica- 

■ Treatment 

33 

8 

7 

5 

21 

63 

tion 

Control 

26 

6 

1 

1 

4 

17 


T—C 

7 

2 

6 

4 

T/C S 25 

3 70 

Control of 

Treatment 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

excretory 

functions 

Contiol 

3 

2 

1 

1 

33 

50 

T—C 

2 

0 

-1 

-1 

T/C 0 

0 

Total treatment 

147 


36 


25 


Total control 

94 


14 


15 


Total T—C 


53 


22 


T/C 1 67 



"Twelve of these gams were made by ooe subject 


12 per cent of the total number of abilities lacking were gained (i. e , 
3 gains divided by 25 abilities lacking) and 22 per cent of the treat¬ 
ment subjects gained (ic, 2 out of 9 subjects) Similarly the 
second row reads* In the control group 22 abilities were lacking in 
the category of locomotion among 9 subjects; 5 abilities were gained 
by 3 subjects; which means that 23 per cent of the possible gains 
were made by 33 per cent of the subjects. In the third row* Three 
more abilities were lacking in locomotion m the treatment group 
than in the non-treatment group, there was no difference in the 
number of subjects lacking abilities in locomotion, 2 less gains were 
made by the treatment group compared with the non-treatment 
group; 1 less subject in the treatment group gamed in comparison 
with the non-treatment group, (and in the last two columns) using 
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the treatment-group percentage as a base, and dividing by the per¬ 
centage of the non-treatment group (i e., T/C or 12 divided by 23), 
the treatment group gained in ratio 52 less in percentage of abilities 
and also .50 less in percentage of sub 3 ccts. In other words, during the 
course of the study the non-treatment gioup gamed more in loco¬ 
motion than did the subjects under tieatnient. There were more 
gains made and there were more subjects who gamed. The rest 
of the table may be read in like manner. 

VI. Discussion of Results 

In four of the six general categories the treatment group made a 
greater percentage of gams than did the non-treatment group, 
namely, in dressing, bathing, eating, and communication. In two 
of the general categories, the non-treatment group made a greater 
percentage of gains than did the tieatment group, namely, in loco¬ 
motion and m control of the excretory functions In the entire list 
of performances the treatment group gained 25 per cent of the 
abilities lacked at the beginning of the study, whereas the non-treat¬ 
ment group gained IS per cent of the abilities lacked. The treatment 
group made, therefore, 1 7 times as many gams as the non-treatment 
group 

This superiority of the treatment group seems small, both ab¬ 
solutely and relatively. The question must now be raised whether 
even this small superiority can be attributed to the effects of treat¬ 
ment. A conclusive answer does not seem possible in view of certain 
further differences existing between the two groups other than the 
factor of treatment. 

In the first place, the treatment group was, on the average, 11,5 
years younger than the non-tieatment group One might expect 
that the younger group, other things being equal, would make more 
gains on account of the greater possibility for growth, but on the 
other hand, the older subjects might be expected to have greater 
motivation, so that it seems difficult to decide where the advantage 
would be with regard to age In the second place, the treatment 
group is more severely handicapped. In the third place, there is a 
difference in type of involvement predominating in tlie two groups 
There is a preponderance of quadriplegias in the treatment group and 
of cases of general incoordination in the non-treatment group. We 
know of no way of evaluating these last two factors so as to deter- 
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mine whether the difEerenccs favor one group more than the other 
The other factors of mental age, intelligence quotient, and type arc 
about equal in the two groups. 

Another difficulty in evaluating the effect of treatment is found 
in evaluating the gains requiring manipulation made by the subjects 
with paraplegia The motor disabilities in such subjects are in the 
legs, and since tieatment is applied only to affected parts it is difficult 
to see how gams in manipulation in subjects with paiaplcgia can be 
attnbuted to treatment. However, an aura fiom the treatment, 
probably arising fiom the special inteiest in any child lecciving treat¬ 
ment, could perhaps augment or accelerate manipulative facility. 

There are, furtheimore, othei additional f.ictors that might be 
considered as affecting the gains, and which do not readily lend them¬ 
selves to tabulation. One of these is motivation. In the treatment 
group, for instance, the two subjects making the three gams in 
walking were young boys fiom the same cottage whose motivation 
was excellent because of the good-natured iivalry between them, 
fostered by the physical therapist Another factor to be considered 
IS the influence of change of residence. Subject 4 in the treatment 
group was tiansferred from a cottage for children of low mentality 
to one for patients somewhat oldei and bi ighter, where relatively 
moie independence is expected The increased self-reliance expected 
may have contiibuted to the gain he made in the catcgoiy of bathing 
Still another uncontiolled factoi is that opportunities for leainmg 
were not the same in different situations This is especially apparent 
in the category of eating Knives and foiks are piovided in addition 
to spoons in the dining rooms for oldei and brighter patients, but 
not m some of those for younger and low-giade patients for the 
reason that the young low-grade patients do not lianclle them safely 
or effectively. Hence there is a lack of opportunity foi improvement 
for some subjects in the category of eating Tliis would affect Sub¬ 
jects 1, 3, and 5 in the treatment gioup, and 1 and 2 m the non¬ 
treatment group A change of dining loom, with consequent greater 
opportunity, is believed to have influenced the gains of Subject 4 
in the treatment group. On the othei hand, Subjects 6 and 8 in 
the treatment group and Subject 4 m the control group did not lack 
the oppoitunity to use knives and folks liad they so desired 

A total of thiee losses is recorded Subject 2 in the treatment 
group lost in the category of control of excretory functions Subject 
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2 in the control group lost an item in the same category. These 
losses might be due to borderline responses or low mentality. Sub- 
ject 10 in the non treatment group bec.ame apprehensive about brush¬ 
ing her false teeth, since she feared that m her palsy she might drop 
and break them, and this service now has to be done for her 

In recapitulation, the effect of training other than that involved m 
muscle training is not allowed for m this study It is probable that 
some of these social abilities might have been gained in time as a 
result of the cottage training alone which is a part of the institu¬ 
tion’s dally program For instance, the 12 gains made in dressing 
by Subject 3 in the tieatment group were probably facilitated by 
such training On the other hand. Subject 7, who is over 25 years 
of age, and has always been quite self-dependent, also made gains 
in dressing, and this suggests that his gains might be due to the 
special treatment So in each case, whether the gain in ability results 
from treatment or training or growth depends on a number of factors 
and no attempt is made here to particularize the actual reason for 
the gain. All the subjects were of sufficient life age that, had they 
been mentally and physically normal, all the performances could 
reasonably have been e\:pected of them 

With respect to the mental ages of the subjects, the situation is 
somewhat more complicated Subjects with mental ages under 6 
years (Subjects 1, 2, and 3 in t)»c treatment group and Subjects 1 
and 2 m the control group), and with life ages of at least 6 years, 
and without physical handicaps, could reasonably be expected to have 
all the abilities listed, except, perhaps, bathing, using a knife, writing 
or printing Those with mental ages of 9 years or above could 
reasonably be expected to have all the abilities listed, undei normal 
physical conditions. This le.^ves four subjects in the treatment group 
and three subjects in the control group with mental ages between 6 
and 9 years for whom there might be some doubt as to their mental 
ability for the peiformances required Actually, at least one subject 
in this borderline mental age group does each of the questioned per¬ 
formances with the exception of “composition ’’ With these excep¬ 
tions, then. It seems reasonable to expect every subject to acquire each 
ability listed, barring the limitations imposed by the physical 
handicap. 

In the year and a half during which this studv was in progress 
the subjects, of course, increased a year and a half in life age In the 
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younger subjects this may have involved an increasing physical ability, 
through mere growth, to cope with the situations presented. In the 
older subjects it may have meant a corresponding decrease in physical 
facility, especially in view of the fact that the mentally deficient tend 
to age early During this time the mental ages of the groups in some 
cases made no appieciable gains and m others considerable gain was 
made. Subject 2 in the tieatment gioup is considered to have reached 
the limit of his mentality and no gam is recorded. For Subject 9 in 
the same group, howevei, a gam from mental age 10 years to 12 
years was recoided Two years’ mental growth m a ycai and a half 
is extiaordinaiy mental giowth, even for the birth-injured mentally 
retarded, who not infrequently show unusual mental development. 

In the light of these considerations, what final conclusions arc 
justifiable^ (1) The treatment gioup makes a somewhat greater 
gain than the non-treatment group (2) la view of other differences 
between the gioups, which have just been discussed, it would not 
seem justifiable to attribute this superiority to the treatment alone 
It may have been due to the treatment, or it may have been due to 
other factors, or it may have been that the influence of the treatment 
was somewhat greater than has been recoided, but it was submerged 
by othei factors It may also be that the schedule of performances 
fails to elucidate significant progress. 

It IS of interest to compare these conclusions with those presented 
by Martz and Irvine m a recent report (8) The aim of their study 
was to estimate the results of physical and mental training on a group 
of 18 mentally deficient children with birth injuries The general 
conclusion of then study, although it did not indicate clearly the 
method used foi estimating improvement, was that there was little 
maiked improvement in the group as a wliole, though some indi¬ 
viduals made considerable improvement 

Finally, it should be emphasized that our conclusions do not imply 
that no improvement occurred as a result of the physical therapy. 
The purpose of this muscle training is to modify the specific neuro¬ 
muscular mechanisms essential to the motor acts which we have con¬ 
sidered It has not thus fai concerned itself specifically with cap¬ 
italizing motor improvement for practical use. This study, on the 
contrary, has examined precisely this phase of motor peiformance, 
for we were concerned with the spontaneous practical end results of 
any motor changes that may have occurred through the treatment 
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VII Summary and Conclusions 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether birth-injured 
children incapable of certain socially significant performances be¬ 
cause of motoi handicaps acquire these abilities as a result of muscle 
training. A group of subjects receiving physical therapy was com¬ 
pared with a like group not receiving such treatment with respect 
to their abilities on a list of performances considered useful for 
socital independence m everyday life 

This problem was one of several undertaken at the Vineland 
Laboratory in an attempt to measure such changes as might occur 
in biith-injured subjects who have been receiving muscle training for 
several years in an institution for mentally deficient patients The 
study IS a piehminary report recoidmg changes that have occurred 
during a year and a half of muscle tiaining 
The present results suggest that there is slightly more improvement 
in the treatment group. However, this excess is small and there arc 
many uncontrollable factors outside the treatment (such as age, 
degree of handicap, type of involvement, growth, motivation, and 
cottage training} factois which cannot be precisely evaluated). The 
greater progiess in the treatment group theicfore cannot conclusively 
be attributed to the influence of the treatment alone This does not 
imply that improvement did not occui m other aspects of motoi per¬ 
formances The present study was concerned only with changes m 
ability to perform motor acts deemed necessary foi social inde¬ 
pendence in a simple social group Moieover, the examination 
schedule used was not exhaustive, but only representative, and may 
not have measured the important changes, or may have been too 
coarse an instrument to record such other pi ogress as may have 
been made 

Since substantial gams were made by some of the non-treatment 
group, one is justified m the further conclusion that some cases of 
dyskinesia improve with age and without specific treatment 

The program of muscle training in these individuals vs one which 
is earned out over a long period of time, beginning with the simplest 
motions of the individual joints whicli, after a year or two, or when¬ 
ever the patient seems ready to go further, arc combined in two or 
more joints. Following another indefinite period of time, the 
patients are taught to apply these movements to socially useful acts. 
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No conclusion can be drawn with regard to the response of mentally 
noimal children to treatment on the basis of response in this mentally 
deficient group. It may be that the period of time necessary for 
training childien in the application of these motions for useful ac¬ 
tivities would be longer m the mentally deficient than m the mentally 
normal 

The experience gamed from treating the patients in a mentally 
deficient group may be of help in the training of normal children 
whose physical ages correspond to the mental ages of the deficient 
children. 
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L’INFLUENCE DE L’ENTRAiNEMENT DES MUSCLES SUR LES 
ENFANTS FAIBLES D’ESPRIT BLESSfiS A LA NAISSANCE 

(R6sunii) 

Cette ^tudfl est un premier lapporl d’un plus grand d^veloppcment de 
leffort peraantiel comme r^suUat de I'cntrainement dea rnusclca chez des 
sujeta fnlbles d’espnt blesses i la naisaance Dix sujets de cette descrip< 
tion recevant de I'cntrainement, et un groupc de controle de dlx sujetg 
aemblables qui n'ont pas requ cet entrainement des muscles, ont 6t6 com- 
par^s dans un programme d'actes quotidiens tels que la locomotion, I'habille- 
ment, lea baina, !a nourntuie, etc. Pendant la periods de Ventralnemeni 
le groupe recevant de I'cntrainement a gagne 25 pour cent d’lin groupe 
d'habilet^s qu'il n'a paa eu ail commencement de l’6tude, tandis que le 
groupe de controle en a gagn£ de la meme mani^re 15 pour cent On 
discute les r^sultata i l’4gard de tels variables que I’agc mental, le degr£ 
de I'lnfirmiti, la motivation, Ic type de complication motrice, la croissance 
et I'cntrainement occasionnel h la maisoo. Il y a une implication que I'ex* 
perience gagn^e dans I’eutcatneraent de cea raalades faiblea d'eaprit pent 
etre utile dans I'entrainement des malades mcntalement normaux 

Longwbll 


DER EINFLUSS DER MUSKELtlBUNG AUF DIE DURCH DIE 
GEBURT VERLETZTEN GEISTESSCHWACHEN KINDER 

(Refcrat) 

Dieses Studium ist der erste Bericht uber die Verbesserung der Selbat* 
hilfe durch Muskcliibiing bci geistesschvrnchen Kindern, die durch Geburt 
Verletzt wurden, Zehn solche Vpn erhielten Behandlung, und eme Kon* 
trollgruppe von zehn dhnlichen Vpn., die aber keine Muskelubung gehabt 
batten, wurden hinsicbtlich einer Reihe von alltaglichen Akten, wle frei* 
wilhge Bewegung, Anziehen, Baden, Essen, und dergleichen, verglichen. 
Wahretid der Ubungsperiod gewafln die Ubungsgruppe 25 Prozent von 
einer Gruppe von F<ihigkeiten, die sle zu Anfang des Studiums nicht be- 
sassen, wahrend die Kontrollgruppe gleicherweise 15 Prozent gewnnn Die 
Ergebnisse werden hinsichtlich aolcher Vanablen wle Alter, gcistiges Alter, 
Grad der Unglcichheit, Motivierung, Art dcr Motorverwicklung, Wachslum 
und nebensachliche Obung zu Hause, beapiochen Ea stellte sicb die 
Andeiitimg hernus, dass die Eefahrung, die durch die Behnudlung solcher 
geistesscbwachen Patienten gewonnen wurde, braiichbar bei der Erziehung 
geistesnomeler Patienten sein durfte 
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TALKATIVENESS IN STUTTERING AND NON¬ 
STUTTERING CHILDREN* 

From the Fsychologtcal Service Center, St Louis, Missouri 


H. Meltzer 


From a rough survey of authontative hooks^ on stuttering one 
could easily get the impression that talking is an unimportant func¬ 
tion for the stutterer. At any rate none of these books reports any¬ 
thing about talkativeness, cither the amount, the speed, or tlie nature 
of talkativeness in stutterers That the talking of stuttering children 
is different from the talking of non-stuttering children is obvious. 
What are these differences? Are they differences in kind, differences 
in speed, or differences in nature? 

The Present Study 

The present study represents an attempt to throw some light on 
the nature of talkativeness in stuttering children by analyzing the 
differences in number of words used and the time taken 'by 50 
stuttering children and a control group of 50 children m responding 
to the ten ink blots which compose the Rorschach personality test 
It IS a by-product of the study of personality differences of stutterers 
as indicated by this test (10). 

Procedure The number of words used by a child in responding 
to all ten ink blots was taken as a measure of his talkativeness 
Both the nature of the blots as well as the manner of administering 
the test,^ It will be remembered, tend to evoke relatively free associa¬ 
tions from the subject. The associations given, that is, arc charac¬ 
teristically personality responses Time was kept with a stop watch 
and IS reported in terms of seconds taken to respond to all blots. 

*Accepted for pubhcatioa by Cart Murchison of the Editorial Board 
and received in (he Editorial OlHce, September 7, 1934 

^Of tlie 25 books surveyed t3 were written m German, 9 m English, and 
3 in French List includes recent works of Twitmeyer, Stinchdeld, and 
Travis, as well as earlier works by such contributors as Scripture, Gutz- 
mann, Guttmann, Froschels 

“For details see studies by Rorschach (13, 14), Beck (2, 3, 4), and Meltzer 

( 10 , 11 ) 
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Rate IS reported in terms of words given in time taken. The nature 
of talkativeness was' Investigated as follows* (i?) an analysis of 
differences between stuttering and non-stuttering children on certain 
Rorschach factois, {b) the analysis of the differences in the conela- 
tion of talkativeness and certain Rorschach factors in the groups of 
children, and (c) the analysis of the differences in the relationship 
between talkativeness and certain psychological, social, and educa¬ 
tional factors 

The examinations of the stuttering and control groups were started 
on January 20 and finished May 13, 1932. Other data about the 
children then obtained weie intelligence test results, school, family, 
and developmental histones including speech lustoiies. 

The Subjects All stuttering children fiom 15 of 23 speech cen¬ 
ters in a large city school system were examined. This number repre¬ 
sented all the stutterers who were being instructed by three of the 
five speech teachers doing this work at the time, This manner of 
selecting the subjects practically assured the adequacy of the sampling. 
The differentiations made by some investigatoi^ betvveen stammering, 
described as a freezing or deadlocking in which no sound is uttered 
for a relatively long time, and stuttering, described as uncontrolled 
frequent repetition of some sound or syllable, was not made A 
large numbei of children did both. Tlie control gioup of children 
were hand-picked to equate for sex, age, giadc, school, and intelli¬ 
gence ® For the present pui poses it is enough to summarize these 
data as follows. Of the 50 stutterers matched with the control 
group 38 or 76% were boys and 12 or 24% guls The ages range 
from 8 to 16 in the stuttering group and from 8 to 17 in the con¬ 
trol group, the mean age of the stutterers being 12.46 and the 
mean age of the contiol group being 12 67 The mean IQ for both 
groups was 97 2. The range of onset of stuttering was from the 
time tlie child first talked to 13 In piactically two-thuds of the 
cases the onset took place before 8 

Results 

1. Dtjferences in Amount and Rate of Talkativeness 

a. Differences in amount of talkativeness. The median num¬ 
ber of words used by the 50 stutteiing childien in responding to 

*For more det.ulcd description of subjects in both control and expcrimenwl 
groups of children see ( 11 ) 
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the Rorschach test is 200 words, whereas the median for the control 
group IS only 135. This, as indicated in Table 1, represents a fairly 
reliable statistical difference in favor of the stuttering children of 
65 words The mean number of words used by the stuttering 
children is 280 words and by tire control group is 169 40. The 
percentage of stuttering children who equal or exceed the mean of the 
control group is 63 16, the peicentagc in teims of the median is 
82.80 The discrepancy between the median and mean comparisons 
IS largely the result of differences in extreme scores found in the 
two groups The largest number of words given by a non-stutterer 
IS 663, the laigest number given by a stuttering child is 1045 
The second largest score m the stuttering group is 868, in the 
control group it is 500 Thereafter both distributions arc fairly 
continuous The smallest number of woids given by a stutterer 
was 74; by a child from the control group, 26 Sixteen children 
from the control group used less than 100 words. Only three 
stuttering children did so. 

The foregoing results clearly indicate that on the relatively free 
associations evoked by the Rorschach test stuttering children arc 
significantly more talkative than non-stuttering children. The per¬ 
centage of difference is 38 80 

This corresponds very closely with the differences found by Haw¬ 
thorne (7) in his analyas of words used by a stuttering group of 68 
children and a control group of 250 in response to the three ques* 
tions: (1) What did you have for breakfast this morning? (2) 
What did you have for dinner last night? (3) What game do you 
like best and how do you play it? 

The mean number of words in answer to these questions used 
by the stutterers was 101 02 and the mean used by the control group, 
68.02 The difference of 33 is statistically reliable (Diff./S D.Diff. 
= 6 07). Calculating from the results given by Hawthorne the 
percentage of difference is 39 04. 

Whether the differences in the words used would be more or less 
in favor of the stuttering children if die associations were sig¬ 
nificantly more controlled than those evoked by either the three 
questions used by Hawthorne or the rcsptMiscs to the Rorschach test 
used m the present study can only be guessed The advantage of 
the use of the Rorschach test is that it makes possible an analysis of 
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the nature of talkativeness in terms of the p^chodiagnostics of Ror¬ 
schach as well as coi relations with other factors. 

h. Differences m speed and rate of talkativeness The median 
time taken by stuttering children to respond to all the ink blots of 
the Rorschach differs little from the median time taken by the con¬ 
trol group, and the relatively small difference found is statistically 
insignificant. The statistical results are reported in Table 1. Both 
the laigest and smallest amounts of time weie taken by stuttering 
children. The range m the stuttering children was from 250 to 
2949 seconds, the range m the control group was from 400 to 2749 

seconds. 

If the number of words used in the total time taken is considered 
the index of rate of talkativeness, the mean rate for Stutteimg chil¬ 
dren is found to be significantly greater than the rate for the control 
group—51.8% greater. 83.84% of the stuttering children equal 
or exceed the median rate of the contiol group 

2, Differences in Waiute of Expressiveness Differences m the 
natuve of expressiveness will be indicated m two ways ■ (a) in terms of 
differences on selected"^ Rorschach factors ns lepoited in Table 2 
and (i) in terms of the correlations of these factors with talkative¬ 
ness 

The meanings of the symbols foi the Rorschach factors included 
and the psychological piocesses they indicate may be summarized as 
follows' 

S/r—Number of whole responses as determined by Beck's 
method, indicative of interest in and capacity for abstract think¬ 
ing or asaociationa] synthetic mental activity 

Ri —Scoies representing the number of all responses regard¬ 
less of the nature of content 

M —^Movement responses, indicative of trend to fantasy 
hie, of 'Withdrawal into self and also capacity for creative 
thinking 

C —Color responses, indicative of egocentncity, irritability, 
manic trend 

FC —Form-color, a combination in which form is dominant, 
indicative of adaptable affectivUy *■ 

SGF —Numeiicai evaluation for color responses,® indicative 
of extent of exteriority. 

‘The mean differences on practically all Rorschach finctors as well as 
other related statistics are reported in (1) 

“Obtained by giving values 1 S for a C, 1 for a CF and 5 fnr m ttp 
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f(C)—Chiaroscuro responses dictated by differential shad¬ 
ings q£ gray and sometimes other colors, indicative of absorp¬ 
tion in the far away or disposition to depression. 

fH—Sharply perceived forms, indicative of clearness of per¬ 
ception, of concentration capacity, or of voluntary control of 
intellectual functioning, 

{0-P) —Originality, determined on the basis of frequency 
distribution 

R —Scores representing the number of responses having 
content 

a Differences on some Rorschach factors The differences be¬ 
tween stuttering and non-stuttcring children on these factors are 
repotted in terms of overlapping as well as pcicentage of mean dif¬ 
ferences in Table 2. 

Stuttering children, then, name many more whole responses; many 
of these arc vague perceptual wholes; they give many more non- 
content responses, are more expressive in both measures of interiority 
as well as exteriority, and show more absorption in the far away 
or disposition to depression. On the factors selected the control group 
surpasses the stuttering children in measures of adaptable affectivity 
(FG) and clearness of perception, concentration capacity or volun¬ 
tary control of intellectual functioning 

b. Correlation of Rorschach factors with talkativeness. How 
the foregoing Rorschach factors correlate with talkativeness for 
stuttering and non-stuttering children is indicated in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 


Correlations of Talkativeness with Some Rorschach Factors 


Factor 

Stutterers 

Non-stutterers 

M 

32±,085 

.51± 07 

C 

U7±09 

.18± 09 


.178± 09 

22± 09 

Ri 

82±03 

89± 019 

%F 

—.139± 093 

— 2\± 089 

(O-P) 

129± 09 

35± 08 

R 

82±03 

24±08 


Regardless of the positive or negative direction of the relationship, 
talkativeness correlates liigher with Rorschach factors in non-stut- 
tenng children than in stutterers. In all but one factor the cor¬ 
relation is larger positively. In the one factor which correlates 
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negatively with talkativeness the correlation is more negative for 
the non-stuttering group 

The very high correlation of Ri with talkativeness is not at all 
surprising if it is remembered that Ri is a measure of all responses 
made icgardless of relevance In the light of the differences in 
expressiveness and the nature of expressiveness between stuttering 
and non-stuttering children reported m Table 2, the somewhat 
higher positive coirelation of 'S.IV, Ri, [0-P), M, and G with talka¬ 
tiveness in the contiol group, the significantly higher correlation with 
R, and the somewhat higher negative correlation of F-\- with talka¬ 
tiveness in the stuttering group are in accord with logical anticipa¬ 
tion. 

The higher correlation of talkativeness with movement responses 
than wjtli color responses is in accord with tlic general impression 
one obtains m giving the Roischach test. Generally, it takes more 
words to describe a movement icsponse than a color response 
Furtheimore, it is in accord with the impression one gets that gen¬ 
erally movement responses are a more valid index of expressiveness 
than arc color lesponses 

On the basis of an obseivational study of 33 young children 
ranging in ages from 27 to 59 months, Goodcnougli (6) reports a 
correlation of .60 between talkativeness and extroversion. This is 
not in agreement with oui results if M. Rorschach’s index of in- 
terioruy, and C, his measure of exteriority, arc considered as 
synonymous with introversion and extroversion, as measured by 
inventories or by obseivational studies of behavior. This assumption 
IS unwarranted to the extent that verbal expressiveness on Rorschach 
IS difteicnt from or not consistent with either the answers on inven¬ 
tories 01 the types of expressive movements observed by Goodenough 
and her associates 

3. Differences tn the Nature of Talkatweuess, 

a Previous studies on the nature of tnlkativeness. About 
the nature of talkativeness described m vague general terms much has 
been written ® About the nature of it in terms of quantitative 
relationships with other tangible and significant psychological and 
social factors very little is found in psychological literature. The 


"Cf (12) for partial list and further reference to such literature 
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two studies which contain some data which arc somewhat compara¬ 
ble to the relationships to be described forthwith in the present study 
are those of Goodenough (6) and Meltzer (12) In the former, 
the subjects used were very young children and the method used is 
observational by the short sample technique The subjects used in 
the latter study were 333 pupils from the fourth grade through the 
high schools from five educational systems located in or near New 
York City The method used was one purported to evoke all the 
meanings a list of well selected social concepts’ had to the individuals 
examined. The subject was instructed to tell everything each con¬ 
cept meant to him. Illustrative of the concepts used were: De¬ 
mocracy, Imperialism, an Interdependent World, Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion 

Comparisons with and interpretations of these studies will be 
more intelligently made if the following facts are kept in mind. In 
all studies under consideration the group approach in examining or 
observing was not used. Each child, that is, was separately ex¬ 
amined or observed The age and grade range of the children used 
in the study of social concepts more closely corresponds to the age 
and grade ranges of children used in the piesent study The asso¬ 
ciations evoked in the social-concept study are the most controlled, 
those evoked by the Rorschach test relatively most free. 

b Relationships with talkativeness on the Rorschach test. The 
relationships between talkativeness in response to the Rorschach test 
and the developmental, social, economic, and educational factors in¬ 
vestigated m this study are reported in Table 4 

The correlation of talkativeness with time is the only one which 


TABLE 4 

CORREI.ATrON8 OF TALKATIVENESS WITH PSYCHO-SoClAL FACTORS 


Factor 

Stutterers 

Non-atiitterers 

CA 

—10± 10 

25+ 09 

M A. 

—14+.10 

07+09 

Occupational status 

—17± 10 

— 31+10 

Grade status 

05±094 

.42+ 078 

Time 

.81+ 03 

54+ 04 


^Cf. (12) for a fuller description of the relevant findings than is herein 
contained and (9) for a full description of how the concepts used were 
selected. 
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is relatively higher for stuttering children than for the contiol group. 
The differences m the correlations m the two groups of cliildren 
are piobably due to the large number of vaguely perceived wholes 
and other non-content responses,® including a larger number of 
qualifying phiases given by stuttering children and the larger num¬ 
ber of more sharply perceived forim given by the children from the 
contiol group. 

Practically all other coirelations aie relatively low If the other 
correlations leported m Tabic 4 are taken at their face value, the 
data indicate that the relationship of talkativeness for children of the 
control group as compared with stuttering childicn is greater m the 
positive direction with three of the four factois—MA, CA, and 
grade status—and is greater in the negative direction in only one 
factoi, occupational status. The differences in correlations on the 
thice factois are probably again best explained in terms of the 
differences between stuttering and non-stuttering children in their 
non-content responses, vague perceptual wholes, sharply perceived 
forms and similar Rorschach factors. The most plausible explana¬ 
tion for tliese differences m tcims of motivation is tliat with in- 
cieasing age the stuttering child increases his sensitivities and in¬ 
securities® and as a consequence tends to talk less, whereas the 
children from the control group, having no such progiessive build¬ 
ing up of uncertainties, arc not so affected j hence the correlation 
of —.10 for stuttering children and .25 for the control group. The 
smaller difference in the conelations with MA is understandable 
if it IS remembered that mental age ts not as closely related to length 
ot stuttering counted fiom onset as is CA 

The differences in the correlations behvecn talkativeness and oc¬ 
cupational status are probably best interpreted in the most obvious 
manner, namely, occupational status is less a determining factor m 
verbal expressiveness on the Rorschach test with clnldren from the 
contiol gioup than with stuttering children. And the probable 
reason is in tlie greater influence of personality factois in determin¬ 
ing the extent of talkativeness in the stuttering children 

c. Comparisons with pievious studies The differences in cor- 

‘Por a full discussion of diiferences in content and non-content responses 
m stuttering cluldren see (10) 

“Evidence for increased restriction of inner life (koartieren) witb larger 
age span of stuttering from age of onset is reported in (10) 
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relations of talkativeness with level of mentality reported in the 
foregoing tabic are, m the light of the differences in material inves¬ 
tigated, consistent with the findings reported m the othei aforemen¬ 
tioned studies. Goodenough reports a correlation of 49 between 
talkativeness and mental age, and of .32 with IQ. The correlation 
of talkativeness about social concepts with IQ is 36± 049. The 
lower correlation reported in this study is explained easily enough 
by the differences m kind of association systems, in the Morton 
Prince sense, evoked. The concept study evokes fairly well-con¬ 
trolled subject matter associations; tlie present study evokes 
mood or dispositional association systems as well as content re¬ 
sponses 

Diiect comparisons on correlations with CA are not possible 
The correlation reported for the control group is more like that in 
the social-concept study, as can be infeired fiom data reported 
therein 

A decrease m talkativeness with downward shift in occupational 
status IS found in the previous two studies as well as the present 
one. Tlie data aie not leported in a manner which makes direct 
statistical comparison possible. 

Goodenough reports increased talkativeness during the first few 
months of nursery school attendance and little change thereafter. 
Talkativeness on social concepts increases steadily with age The 
mean number of words used ranges from 9.10 in Grade V to 28.37 
in Grade XII The relatively high correlation of .42 m the con¬ 
trol group IS consistent with these findings. The significantly lower 
correlation of .05 in the stuttering group is probably best interpreted 
as additional evidence th.Tt the talkativeness of stuttering children 
in terms of relationships with other factors is more complex than 
with children of the control group 

In the study of children’s social concepts the correlation reported 
between talkativeness and grasp of concepts is .31 ± 03. This cor¬ 
responds closer with the coirelation of 24 between talkativeness and 
content responses on the Rorschach m stuttering children than the 
significantly larger correlation of .82 for the control group The 
reason for the differences in the two groups of this study has already 
been discussed. The differences between the coirelations of the 
control group in this study and that found in the concept study is 
due to the differences in the materials and the scoring schemes used. 
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In tlie present study any particulaiized description of form, color, 
or movement perceived was considered a content response. In the 
concept study grasp of concept was based on different numerical 
values given each of a five-foM classi/iration of answers ranging 
from misconceptions to answers which cleaily evidenced a realiza¬ 
tion of implications as well as a knowledge of the concept 

d. Illustrative diffesetices in naiuie of talkativeness. Ade¬ 
quately to illustrate the differences in the nature of talkativeness 
between stuttering and non-stutteiing children discussed in this 
paper, one would have to include full samples of lesponscs that 
space does not permit To add to the concreteness of the picture 
of differences described the responses of the two most and least 
talkative childicn from both groups to the first and sixth blot of 
the Rorschach test aic presented following a brief description of 
the childien 

The children Case 1, the most talkative stutterer, is a ten- 
yeai-old girl fioin the fifth grade Her IQ is 109 Skipped once 
in second grade. Is very industrious and does practically everything 
asked of her. Has one three-year-old brother Mother and father 
speak German most of the time. 

Case 50, the least talkative stutterer, is an eighteen-year-old girl 
m the eighth grade. IQ is 104 Repeated first and fourtli grades 
Likes to play with many childien and is popular with them. Lives 
m good residential district Parents own home One of identical 
twins Other twin does not stutter but tried to affect stuttci in 
order to get into speech class with sister Father stutters. He 
speaks French but not to the children. Has language conflict and 
is described by speech teacher as having an inferiority complex. 
Father is a caipenter. Unemployed for three years. Family life 
clannish. Other twin brighter but parents insist on same tieatment. 
Case SO daydreams a great deal and is inclined to show off Just be¬ 
ginning to show interest in boys Parents hold her to standards far 
beyond her ability 

Case 51, the most talkative child from the control group, is a 
fifteen-year-old boy with an IQ of only 67, who repeated first, 
fourth, and fifth grades and is now in the sixth Is oldest of five 
children, three boys and two girls, The girl goes to a Catholic 
school. Father, formerly a laborer, is now a meat cutter at a down- 
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town store. Children have violent tempers and live in fear of father 
and each other No family happiness ever observed 

Case 100, the least talkative child from the control gioup, is a 
fourteen-yeai-old boy in the sixth grade IQ is 83 Repeated six 
times in lower grades Likes to play with a few childien Fam¬ 
ily moved seven times in his school caieer to date, each time into a 
better district Is oldest of three children. Father is a tailor, un¬ 
employed for SIX weeks at time of examination English and Yid¬ 
dish spoken at home. 

Responses to first, second and si^th blois of Rorschach: 
Responses of Case 1 

First i'/o/—It looks like a butterfly It has wings and its 
face la up in the front It is very pretty. It has no color, 

It IS spreading its Wing It looks like it is going to lly. It 
has something like a tail at the bottom. It has a straight 
line through the middle Ita face la very little 

Second blot —It looks something like a butterfly. It is all 
black except at the top and bottom it is a pinkish reddish It 
18 a light gray at the top It has white m the middle It 
has cliflcrent designs around the edge In the middle it has 
little red dots on top of the black In the middle it is a very 
dark black Around the edge it is a lighter black like that 
at the top 

Sixth blot —I da not know what this is It is a light gray 
It has something extending out It is a light gray too It 
has a straight dark line through the middle. It has something 
extending out from that dark line at the top It has two 
stickers extending out from the dark line at the top Around 
the edge it is a darker gray At the bottom it has a little 
design It is gray It is gray and light gray and black all 
over It looks like it has wings. 

Responses of Case 50 

First blot —Looks like rock 

Second blot —Looks like two animals Looks like entrance 
to a cave 

Sixth bhl —^Looka like a bird on top of mountain 
Responses of Case SI, 

First blot —A crawfish—here’s his mouth A bush A 
couple of rabbits Cat's tail An old fashioned lady. Bear’s 
ear Pigeon flapping his wings A bat A witch A man’s 
long nose and mouth Airplane tail Mountain side. Rein- 
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deer horns on a young one. Young butterfly A dog opening 
its mouth Dome of the Arena A liberty bell A lady. A 
man's nose A rabbit head sticking out 

Second bhi —A poodle dog A butter/ly Two rabbits 
A thumb Two rabbits kissing each other. Center is a top you 
spin—or a lantern Two dogs walking together Those peo¬ 
ple with big lips A baby pigeon just born A little snail 
A puppy trying to stand up A fancy bridge like m China 
Crater of a volcano Cat all puffed up and scared A heart 
Tonne! Man with a crooked nose A rooster Chicken start¬ 
ing to cluck A man When a volcano shoots out A sunset 
A dirigible. A rabbit on the tn&ide A duck 
Si\th blot —An insect that flies on water A bear skin, open 
nnd on the floor A human’s legs A bomb Fart of an air¬ 
plane A cat Someone’s head Someone’s hands A gorilla, 

A little dog’s mouth A butterfly A fox akin Cat’s whiskers 
A heart A small young butterfly A bed post. A spool A 
sword A heart. A crawfish A church steeple. A foiintom 
A barrel A baby cradle. A flower pot A boat A 

mountain and valley A god of olden days Grass 
Retponses of Case lOQ 
First blot—A cloud 

Second Wo/—-Two bears Two rabbits 
Sixth blot—’Part of a cloud 

4. Sumvidry, 

a Of procedure Talkativeness m 50 stuttering children and 
a well equated control gioup of 50 cluidren was measured by the 
number of woids used in responding to the ten ink blots of the 
Rorschach personality test The nature of talkativeness in the two 
groups of children was investigated by analyzing differences in ex¬ 
pressiveness on some Rorschach items, correlating talkativeness with 
these Items and also correlating it with certain developmental, eco¬ 
nomic, and educational factors. 

b. Of findings. 

1) Differences m amount and rate of talkativeness 

a) Stuttering children are 38 8% more talkative on the 
Rorschach test than are the children of the control group 

b) The median number of words used by stuttering chil¬ 
dren IS 200, the median used by children from the control group is 

135. 
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c) Tlic percentage of stuttering children who equal or ex¬ 
ceed the median number of words given by the control group is 82.80. 

d) The difference in time taken by the two groups of 
children to respond on all ink blots is very small and statistically 
insignificant. 

e) If the number of words used in the total time taken 
IS considered as an index of rate of talkativeness the mean rate for 
stuttering children is 51.08% greater than it is for the contiol group. 

2) Dij^erences in expressiveness^ 

a) Stuttering children name 56 63% more whole re¬ 
sponses—many of which are vague perceptual wholes; give 14.477o 
more total responses—tlie largest difference by far is in greater per¬ 
centage of non-content responses given by them; give 25.64% more 
movement responses, the Rorschach index of mteriority, indicative of 
a trend to fant.isy life as well as cieativity, give 1241% more color 
responses, tlie index of exteriority, give 23.42% more chiaroscuro 
responses indicative of absorption in the far away or disposition to 
depiession. The control group surpasses the stuttering group by 
1449% on the Rorschach index of adaptable affectivity and 19 16% 
on clearness of perception or voluntary control of intellectual func¬ 
tioning 

b) Regardless of the positive or negative direction of the 
relationship, talkativeness correlates higher with Rorschach factors 
in the childien from the control group In all bvit one factor, F-j-, 
the correlation is larger positively. In the one factor which cor¬ 
relates negatively the correlation is more negative for the control 
group. A more detailed report of these correlations and suggested 
explanations are given in the body of the paper. 

3) Differences in nature of talkativeness 

a) Chronological age correlates —.10±.10 with the 
talkativeness of stuttering childien and .25±: 09 witli the talkative¬ 
ness of the control group The increase in restnetiveness of inner 
life {koartieren) which one finds with increased time span from on¬ 
set of stuttering suggests that the cliffeiences in correlation are due to 
the increase in sensitivities and uncertainties which one finds with 
increased time span of speech disorder. 
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b) Mental age correlates with the talkativeness of stut¬ 
tering children —.14:fc 10 and with the talkativeness of the con¬ 
trol group 07cfc 09 The smalJei diftercnce on MA as compared 
with CA IS merely evidence of the fact that the formei is not as 
affected by time span from onset. 

c) Occupational status correlates negatively with talk¬ 
ativeness in both groups of children The correlations foi the stut¬ 
tering and control groups respectively arc—17±.10 and —.31±.10. 

4) Grade status correlates 05± 09 with talkativeness 
m the stuttering group and 42ct 078 m the control group The 
difteicnce in correlations indicates that the talkativeness of stutter¬ 
ing cliildren is more influenced by personality factors. 

e) Content responses (R) and talkativeness correlate 
.24± 08 in the children of the stuttering group and .82±.03 m 
children from the control group. This is the effect of the signifi¬ 
cantly larger amount of defense reactions, compensatory reactions, 
and other uses of words to cover up ignorance or lack of responsive¬ 
ness which stuttering childien practiced. 

/) Illustrative samplings of the nature of differences de¬ 
scribed are given m the paper. 

General Conclusions 

Both in nature as well as extent of talkativeness in response to 
the ink blots of the Rorschach test stuttering children differ mark¬ 
edly from non-stuttering cliildren. Considered as a group stutter¬ 
ing children talk significantly more than do non-stutteiers The 
reasons for this larger amount of talkativeness in stuttering children 
are discernible in the diffeientiating characteristics in the nature of 
their verbal responses In this study this is indicated by differences 
in the specific forms of expressiveness evaluated by Rorschach’s 
scheme of psychodiagnostics as modified by later investigators. The 
differences in the specific foims of expressiveness investigated may 
be expressed in general terms as follows* The responses of the 
stuttering childicn are characterized by greater productivity, the 
use of a larger number of qualifying phrases, of more non-content 
responses, more whole responses vaguely perceived, more mtrover- 
siveness as well as extratcnsiveness On the other hand, it is more 
characteristic of the non-stuttering children to give more direct re- 
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sponses, moie sharply perceived forms, more responses indicative of 
effective adaptability. Another impoitant finding is. that continued 
stuttering results in koarttereu, a restriction of the individual’s inner 
life 

Sucli are tlie findings. On the basis of them some Adlerians 
might be tempted to suggest that they all clearly indicate that the 
basic explanatory principle herein entailed is one found in other 
personality disturbances, namely, the psychology of compensation. 
More specifically their argument might easily enough take this form. 
Stuttering children experience more feelings of insecurity or uncer¬ 
tainty in situations calling for veibal responses. To cover up feel¬ 
ings of sensitivity and inadequacy they compensate. In this instance 
overcompensation is manifested in overexpressiveness—a sort of ex¬ 
pressive neurosis. Specifically this is indicated particulaily by the 
larger amount of talkativeness; the larger amount of both intro- 
versive and extratensive forms of expressiveness as well as other 
specific differentiating characteristics reported The fact that con¬ 
tinued stuttering results in increased koartteren —restriction of inner 
life, indicated by guarded and inhibitory responses which kill off 
expressiveness—Adlerians can easily explain by describing the over- 
expressive stage as one of diffused energy output characterized by 
the presence of many defense reactions and the koat tteren stage 
as one of restricted output of energy manifested in the form of a 
compulsion neurosis. 

Behaviorists and scientific psychologists who slant in the direc¬ 
tion of behaviorism without the label or allegiance to Watson, par¬ 
ticularly students of Thorndike, might explain the findings m some 
such manner as this. Confronted by situatuins, adaptation to which 
call for adequate verbal patterns with which they aic not equipped, 
stuttering children fall back on "substitute reactions ” A fumbling 
process, that is, ensues. And in individuals whose difficulties are 
with speech this means verbal trial and error, hence the greater 
talkativeness. Koariieren following continued stuttering might, ac¬ 
cordingly, be explained as the result of the elimination of those re¬ 
actions or trials which resulted in failure, or else were perceived as 
such. 


^Treated more m detail In (10) and (11) 
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Arguments for other mechanisms and processes being the under¬ 
lying principles which explain the findings reported in this study 
might easily be made. The present writer, however, sees no need 
for any all-explanatoiy principle Compensatory forms of expres¬ 
sion are found in the responses of stuttering children. Verbal trial 
and error certainly is a characteristic which often distinguishes the 
stuttering child. But the acceptance of either one of the foregoing 
explanations or any other single explanation for differences found 
will, at the present time, tend towards the neglect of an adequate 
consideration of the actual differences found. The differences found, 
it should be remembered, can be expressed as measuiablc forms of 
reality Furthermore, not all are on the descriptive level or m need 
of tlieorctical interpretation. Many arc practically as interpretive 
as ways of explaining which have longer traditions 

In the light of the foregoing considerations it follows that the 
need in this held is not for armcliair explanations but for thorough¬ 
going psyclio-social studies of the personality growth of stutterers 
This implies an investigation of personality before as well as after 
stuttering And such a "before and after" study m turn implies a 
study of all children who m some way represent a well defined 
sampling of the population which can be followed up Some of the 
characteristics of such a study which appear to be essential are: 

1. Approach should be comprehensive—should include contribu¬ 
tions of psychiatry, psychology, sociology as well as of speech ex¬ 
perts 

2. Approach should be integrated—sJiould not be directed 
by one sold on a single-explanatory principle but an eclectic with a 
sense of propoition who can make intelligent use of all relevant con¬ 
tributions considered from the point of view of method, results, and 
interpretations in terms of practical as well as theoretical conse¬ 
quences 

3 Personality measurements made should be adequate from the 
point of view of revealing insights as well as statistical reliability 

4 Life histones taken should contain all relevant information 
with emphasis on motivational factors which can be perceived m 
terms of situational factors (natural history of areas, etc.) as well 
as in the light of a knowledge of the genetic course of events 

5 The personality pictures obtained before the onset of stutter¬ 
ing should be as complete as those obtained during and after. 
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In the opinion of the writer the foregoing list of characteristics 
represents minimum essentials for obtaining a comprehensive picture 
of the genesis and development of stuttering. Only through studies 
so planned can we hope to acquire enough understanding of the cause 
and effect relationships involved m the development and correction 
of stuttering personalities to make po^ible the elimination of the 
many contradictory all-explanatory formulas which are responsible 
for the present confusion In the ficldt Until such studies are made 
the possibility remains of explaining every aspect of the problem in 
terms of the one level of description a particular investigator or prac¬ 
titioner chooses to emphasize 
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LA LOQUACITlt CHEZ LES ENFANTS BfeGUES ET NON BfeGUES 

(R£sum£) 

La nature ct la quantity dc la loquacity cbez ica enfanta biguea et les 
enfants normaux sont, dans cettc ^tudc, etudi^cs par une analyse des dif> 
f^rences dans les reponses de 50 enfants begues et d’un groiipe de contrdle de 
50 enfants aux dix taches d'encre qui composent Ic test Rorschach La 
quantity de la loquacitd est mesur6e eii termes des mots employds en rdponse & 
toutcs 1es dix taches d'encre, et la vitesae en termes du temps mis h r£- 
pondre Ln nature dc la Ioquacit4 a £te etudiie par une analyse des dif¬ 
ferences dans les formes de la force d'expression comme indiqu^cs par le 
test Roischach et les conflations dc la loquacite avec des facteura Rorschach 
choisis ct dc certains facceurs psychologiques, sociaux, ct fducationnela 

Les rfsultats explicatifs sont Les enfanta bfgucs sont plus loqiiaccs de 
38,8 pour cent que les enfants du group dc contrdle (Le pourcentage des 
enfants bfgucs qui fgalent ou dfpassent Ic nombre inoycn dc mots em¬ 
ployes par le groupe de controle eat de 82,80) La difference du temps 
mis n'est pas signihantc La loquacitf donne unc correlation plus £levee 
avec tous les factcurs Rorschach ftudtea chez les enfants non bfgues que 
chez les bfgues. L'Sgc chronologique et I'dtaC scolaire donnent unc cor- 
rflotion plus flevee avec la loquacitf chez le groupe de contrOle, et il 
parait que la cause se trouve dans I’augmentation des scnsibilitfs et des 
incertitudes (koartieren) laquelle on trouve chez les bfgues avec une 
durfe augmentee du temps apres le commencement du derangement Les 
dillfrences sur I’age mental et I’etat de I’occupatlon sont moms marqufes et 
moins signiliantea ques ics differences aur i'age chronologiquc On inclut 
id une discussion des interpretations possibles des rfsuitnts et des sugges¬ 
tions pour une ftude plus ftendue 

Mbltzer 

GESPRaCHIGKEIT BEI STOTTERNDBN UNO NICHTSTOTTERN- 
DEN KINDERN 

(Referat) 

Die Natiir und der Umfan| der Gcsprachigkcit bci stotternden und 
Qormalen Kindern vrerden in dieser Untersuchung durch einc Analyse der 
Unterschiedc in den Antwrorfen von SO stotternden Kindern und einet 
Kontrollgruppe von SO Kindern auf die zehn Kleclrse, untersucht die den 
Rorschach-Test niismachen, Der Umfang der Gesprachlgkeif wird auf 
Grund der in den Antworten nut die Kleckse gcbrauchten Worter gemes- 
sen, und die Schnelligkeit auf Grund der verbrachten Zcit Die Nntur 
der Gesprachigkeit wurde durch eine Analyse der Unterschlcde in den 
Formen der Ausdrdcklichkelt untersucht, die durch den Rorschachschen 
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Test erfolgte, iind diirch Korrelationcn der Geiprachigkeit mit nusgcwnhlten 
Korschach-Faktoren und gewissen psychologischeiij jozialen und pada- 
gogischen Faktorcti. 

Erlauternde Befunde smd* StoUernde Kinder sind 3S,S Ptozent ge- 
sprachiger nis die Kinder der Kontrollgruppe. (Der Prozentaatz der 
atotternden Kinder, die der Durchschnittszahl der von der Kontrollgruppe 
gebrauchten Worler gleich oder uberlegen sand, lat 82,8 ) Der Unter> 
schied der Zeit ist mcht bcdcatsam Die Gesprachlgkeit korrehcrt hohcr 
mic alien Rorschachsctien Paktoren bei nichtstotternden Kmdern aU bei 
den Stotterern. ChronoIogiscKes Alter und die Erziehungsstufe korreliereo 
hoher mit Gesprachlgkeit in der Kontrollgruppe, die Uraache hiervon jgt 
wahrscheinlich die Zunahme der Empfindlichkeiten und Ungcwiasheiten 
(koartkren), die bei Stolterern mit langetchendcr Stocung gcfunden wer- 
den Unterschiede im geistigen Alter und dem 'Wirtschaftlichen Stand 
Bind vreniger bemerkenswert und bedeutsam als Unterschiede im chrono- 
logischen Alter Bine BesprecHung der moglichen Dcutungen der Be- 
funde und Vorachlage zum V7eiteien Studium werden bcigefugt 

MfiLTZBR 



MEASUREMENTS OF ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING IN 
MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CASES OF READING 
DISABILITY: EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE 
INCIDENCE OF ''WORD-BLINDNESS''*^ 

Frovt the fF'ayue County Training School 


Richard Sears 


The p\irposc of the present study is to investigate the relations of 
the abilities measured by Gates’s associative learning tests to severe 
reading disability in a group of higher grade mental defectives. Evi¬ 
dence is presented concerning the incidence of “word-blindness” (in 
the sense of a special disability due to a specific organic brain defect) 
in this group The data were collected in the course of clinical 
practice 


I. Materials and Methods 

Selection of Subjects Twenty-three subjects whose mental and 
educational status is summarized in Table 1 were used m the present 
investigation 

Every member of this group was retarded approximately two 
years or more m reading as compaied with MA grade-expectancy, 
and nearly all were at least a year further retarded in reading than 
in arithmetic computation. All the cases had been in school at 
least since the age of seven or eight, and most of them had been for 
some time in special classes for mental defectives, 

Cases suffering from severe uncorrected defects of peripheral 
vision, of hearing, of speecli, or from other severe sensory or motor 
handicaps which might complicate learning to read are not included 
in the group. 

^Recommended by Thorleif G Hegge, accepted for publication by Carl 
Murchison of the Editorial Board, and received in the Editorial Office, 
September 21, 1934 

‘From the Wayne County Training School, Northville, Michigan; Robert 
H. Haskell, M.D, Medical Siiperinfendent Studies t/i Educational Dii~ 
abilities and Mental Deficiency, directed by Thorleif G Hegge, Pb D., Scien¬ 
tific Director 
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TABLE 1 

Mental and Educational Status op the Heading Disability Group 

(23 cases)* 


Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

Range 

Stanford-Bjnel IQ 

721 

76 

56 -84 

Chronological Ago 

14 2 

22 

10 9-19 8 

Mental Age 

100 

1 1 

8 4-12.4 

MA grade equivalent (Monroe)** 

5.0 

1 1 

3 4-74 

MA grade equivalent (Gates)t 

4.2 

10 

2 9-64 

Average reading grade 

(Monroe’s Battery of Tests)^ 

1 8 

6 

1 0- 3,1 

Arithmetic computation grade 
(Stanford Achievement Test) 

3 8 

7 

2 6-49 


■In correlating the Stanford-Blnet nnd Stanford Achievement data used 
in this table, interpolated or extrapolated scores, corrected to the date when 
the Gates Associative Learning Tests were given, have been used wherever 
this facilitates accurate comparison, However, since each case was given 
Stanford-Binet tests at yearly intervals, and Stanford Achievement tests at 
half-yeaily intervals, the estimated scores are invariably quite close to the 
actual test scores In compiling the reading grade scoies, the actual scores 
obtained when the cases were first examined for reading disability were 
used These reading examinations were all given either shortly before or 
shortly after Gates’s associative learning tests 

•*Tlie agc-giade equivalent used by Monroe (7, pp 190-191) in esti¬ 
mating degree of rending disability, and employed in the estimates of MA— 
reading grade discrepancy stated on p 391 of this paper, is based on the 
assumption that the normal child, unless hindered by unfavorable circum¬ 
stances, can start school at the age of 6 0 and progiess at the rate of one 
grade per school year There is adequate evidence for the further assump¬ 
tion that the mentally defective child not handicapped by special dis¬ 
ability can generally attain approximately the same grade rnting, measured 
by achievement tests, na the normal child of equwnleftt mental age. MerriU 
(6) ns a result of nn elaborate study found this to be the case This has 
also been found to be the case at the Wayne County Training School 
fGates’s age-grade equivalents differ from those of Momoc in being based 
on the average ages actually found among normal pupils at the various 
grade levels in representative large &chool xystems (Gate’*, 3, pp 357-358) 
These are the age-grade equivalents used in the associative learning teat 
standards reported in Table 2 As far as the inteipretation of the 
results of the present study is concerned it makes no appreciable difference 
whether Monroe’s or Gates’ age-grade equivalents are used 
i:The “average reading grades" arc based on a modified form of the 
battery of reading tests described by Monroe (7, pp, 183-188). Five different 
reading testa were used' the Iota Word Teat, Monroe's Word Disciimination 
Test, Gray’s Oral Reading Teat and two silent reading “comprehension'' 
tests For the cases reported heic these two tests were usually Gates’s 
Silent Reading, Types 2 and 3 

Within the limits indicated it is felt that the present group is 
representative of severe reading disability cases of similar IQ and 
MA range 
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The Associative hearning Tests. The subjects were given a bat- 
tery of six associative learning tests devised by Gates for the investi¬ 
gation of reading disability. 

TJiJs battery consists of three tests of visual-visual and three tests 
of visual-auditory association approximating "the actual forms of 
learning, required in the beginning stages of mastering words,” but 
employing artificial lettei-lilce and word-hke symbols ^ 

A more detailed description of the tests follows, given partly in 
Gates's own words 

Tile three tests of visual-visual association represent the 
learning of thiec types of figures m connection with pictures 
which give the “meaning” of the characters Each test consists 
of ten caids each with a “new word” (i c symbol) beneath a 
picture The pupil is given presentation ntid test lessons In 
the test lessons the pupil is shown the symbol alone and asked 
to name the thing which had been presented with it 
Test A1 consists of very simple figures associated with pic¬ 
tures of common objects 

Test A2 is the same as Test A1 except that it includes some¬ 
what moie unusual and complex visual symbols 
Test A3 IS the same as the others except that it contains 
symbols that are more complex, more unusual nnd more like 
words in a new language 

The three vjsud-auditory associatioa tests {Bl, B2, B3) are, 
respectively, approximately equivalent to the three visual-visual tests, 
except that the symbols are associated with sounds instead of with 
pictures In test Bl t))e symbols aic associated vvitii sounds sucli as 
long i, gee, /rny, etc In tests B2 and B3 the symbols are associated 
with common one-syllable spoken words such as man, saw, top, etc ^ 

The tests are piesented by Gates, along with measurpinents of 
various factors related to reading disability, "not as instruments fully 
refined and understood, but as tests in the making, in the hope that 
other students may, by using them, facilitate the process of change 
and rmprovemetit.” 

Pievious Studies The test results of the present investigation 
are compared with standards worked out by Gates for normal readers 


These tests are reported in Gates (3, pp 267-273, 343-358, 404-422). 
‘See Gates (3, pp 267-269} 
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of normal intelligence These standards give grade scores m quarters 
of a grade (wth equivalent age scores) from giade 1.5 to grade 6.75 
inclusive. A steady improvement m raw scores, though by small 
increments, is found with all the tests at least through the fourth 
giade ^ 

Studies of the achievements of normal and retarded leaders in 
associative learning tests have been reported by Gates himself, by 
Monroe (7) and by Fildes (2). 

For reading disability cases Gates has not published data on as¬ 
sociative learning comparable with his standards for normal readers 
He does, however, give rough estimates, partly subjective, of the 
percentage of mild and serious deficiencies in associative learning 
found among some 400 reading disability cases of normal intelli¬ 
gence ® 

Monroe (5, pp 94-95) and Fildes (2) have reported results of 
Visual-auditory learning tests somewhat similar to those of Gates. 

In comparing 32 reading disability cases of normal intelligence 
with a control gioup Monroe found a significant difference in favor 
of the normal readers. Fildes, on the other hand, found that a 
group of 26 reading disability cases, partly of normal and paitly of 
sub-normal intelligence, did as well as a control group of normal 
readers. 

These two experiments arc difficult to interpret and are hardly 
comparable. 

Both the visual and the auditory symbols of Monroe's test were 
meaningless. As Monroe herself has implied, the differences be¬ 
tween her two groups may have been largely in auditory discrimina¬ 
tion rather than in associative learning ability or visual perception. 
Fildes’ test required the association of visual forms similar to steno¬ 
graphic signs with common spoken words This test is more simi¬ 
lar to Gates’s than is Monroe’s. Fildes’ choice of subjects and other 
aspects of her experiment have been criticized by Dearborn (1). 

'See Gates (3, pp 404-412) There are ten associations to be learned in 
each test. The raw score is the number of associations correctly learned. 

‘See Gates (3, pp. 343-353). Gates makes a distinction between ac¬ 
quired and organic defects m these functions Serious “defects in tech¬ 
niques of associative learning of all ^pes applied” are estimated as oc¬ 
curring in 6 per cent, and serious organic defects in associative learning are 
estimated as occurring in 2 or 3 per cent of this total group 
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It must, of course, be assumed that associative learning abilities 
vary with an uncertain degice of specificity, along with the type of 
material to be learned. A complete study of the various associative 
learning abilities possibly impoitant for reading would no doubt 
require a wide variety of tests While Gates’s six tests may not ade¬ 
quately sample this whole field, they do provide a much wider 
sampling than the associative learning tests of Monroe or Fildes 

II. Presentation or Data 

Group Results, Tabic 2 gives the scores made on Gates’s asso¬ 
ciative learning tests by the reading disability group described in 
Table 1. 

TABLE 2 

Group Scores in AssociATiyE Learning 


Test 

No of 
cases 

Raw 

Mean 

scores 

S.D 

Grade score Age score 
Means Means 

Test AI Visual-visual 

23 

87 

1 4 

Above 6.75 

Above 12 85 

Test A2 Visual-visual 

22 

82 

17 

Above 6,75 

Above 12 85 

Test A3. Visual-visual 

23 

6.1 

27 


10 40 

Test BJ. VisoaJ-aiiditory 

23 


21 

3 7S 

9.45 

Test B2’ Visual-auditory 

22 

9.4 

9 


12 00 

Test B3' Visual-auditory 

23 

73 

22 

475 

10.65 


It will be observed that in every test the average age score attained 
by the cases is close to or above their average Stanford-Binct mental 
age. 

Since the average scores are consistently high on all the tests, 
and since the variability of individual scores on most of the tests 
is not great, the results are probably quite reliable in spite of the 
small number of cases 

Analysis of Individual Scores An analysis of individual scores 
follows. 

Table 3 shows the number of cases scoring at grade 4 25 or better 


TABLE 3 

Number of Cases Scoring at Grade 4,25 or Better on One or More Tests 


On 1 test 
or more 

On 2 tests 
or more 

On 3 tests 
or more 

On 4 tests 
or more 

On 5 tests 
or more 

On all 6 
tests 

22 

22 

20 

15 

11 

4 
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on one or more of the six tests Grade 425 conesponds to an age 
score of 10 0 which is equivalent to the average mental age of the 
present group. Assuming its reliability, a score as high as this may 
be considered to indicate that the subject has no special deficiency 
m tile ability tested sufficient to handicap him in learning to read 
It will be observed that only one subject was unable to score at 
grade 4.25 or above on two or more tests, and that only three 
subjects were unable to meet this standard on three or more tests 
In Table 4 is presented the number of cases scoring at grade 4 25 


TABLE + 

Number of Cases Scoring at Grade 4 25 or Better and at Grade 2 5 or 
Better on Each Test 



TestAl 

TestAa 

Test A3 

TcatBl 

Test B2 

TeatBS 

No cases 
scaling at 
Grade 4 25 
or above 

1? 

14 

13 

15 

18 

17 

No cases 
scoring at 
Grade 2 5 
or above 

20 

20 

16 

18 

21 

19 


or bettei, and at grade 2 5 oi better m each test. Grade 2 5 is 
somewhat arbitrarily chosen as a means of indicating the relative 
proportions of low scoies on the vaTious tests A scoie as high 
as grade 2 5 may be considered to indicate that the subject has no 
maiked special deficiency in the function tested The normal reader 
at grade 2 5 has, of course, attained a considerable degree of pro¬ 
ficiency in word leading In the associative learning test norms a 
grade score of 4 25 represents only a small increment m raw score as 
compared with grade 2.5. 

Without supporting evidence from other tests an individual score 
on a single one of the associative learning tests must be considered as 
of rather doubtful reliability. However, such supporting evidence 
is generally present in the case of high scores In any case, other 
things being equal, a high score may no doubt be considered as a 
more reliable measure—at least of capaaty—than a low score. As 
will be seen, very few subjects showed any tendency consistently to 
make low scores on any particular type of test. Low scores probably 
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ivere due to some factor of unreliability in the measurements rather 
than to any lack of capacity in the function tested 

The tendency for low grade scores to occur seems to be least for 
tests A1 and 132, slightly greater for tests A2, Bl, and B3, and great¬ 
est for test A3 

Possibly the visual-visual series was a little harder for the group 
as a whole than the visual-auditory series, but the difference, if any, 

IS too slight and inconsistent to be clear® Only one subject sliowed 
any marked tendency to have moie difficulty with one of these 
scries than tlie other. Twenty-one cases made a grade score of 4 25 
or better on at least one test m both the visual-visual and the visual- 
auditory senes. 

Increasing complexity of the visual word-like symbols appears to 
result in some increase m the number of low grade scores in the 
visual-visual series, but this tendency is not clearly observable in 
the visual-auditory scries. In all, 19 cases were able to make a grade 
score of 4 25 or better in one or the other of the two tests (A3 and 
B3) utilizing the most complex type of visual word-like symbols. 

A moic elaborate testing program with better controls’^ might 
disclose some significant relationship between reading disability and 
increasing complexity of visual word-like symbols in associative learn¬ 
ing tests, but within the limits of the Gates tests any such relation¬ 
ship would probably turn out not to be marked. 

Consideimg the data as a whole, it seems that not more than 
five of the 23 cases can have had significant special defects—at least 
at the time when the tests were given—in any of the types of ability 
mcasuied by Gates’s associative learning tests The evidence for this 
IS that the remainder of the cases were ail able to make scores of grade 
4.25 or better on at least one visual-visual test, at least one visual- 
auditory test, and at least one of the tests, A3 and B3, which utilize 
the most complex visual word-like symbols 

*The meaning of poor scores on visual-auditory test BJ js obscured by 
the fact that in thn test the auditory symbols are letter names instead of 
common spoken words as m the other two tests, For some subjects these 
letter names may present greater difficuttaes (as compared with normal 
readers of normal intelligence) in auditory discrimination or in association 
than would words of more concrete meaning 

^Foi our reading disability group this would involve the use of a control 
group of mental defectives who were norraal readers for meatai age 
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The Problem of "PFord-Blindness." The present findings require 
a comment on "word-blindness.” This term has been widely used 
to describe cases of severe special reading disability in which there 
is inability, partial or complete, to get meaning from common visual 
word patterns, though there is no serious impairment of vision 
Word-blmdness has sometimes been used as a descriptive term 
without regard to theories of causation Many ophthalmologists 
and neurologists, however, have considered this condition to be due 
to an organic defect in some specific brain area In the opinion of 
Hinshelwood, who has written the classical work on the subject 
from the ophthalmological point of view, word-blindness is due to a 
bratn defect localized in the angular and supra-marginal gvn of 
one or both parietal lobes, or in the connecting fibers between this 
area and "the primary visual (perceptive) centres" in the occipital 
lobes. In Hinshelwood's opinion this defect may be either con¬ 
genital or acquired.® 

For the sake of convenience the term "word-blindness" will be used 
during the rest of this discussion in the sense of a severe special dis¬ 
ability caused by a specific organic brain defect (not necessarily 
the specific defect postulated by Hinshelwood). 

Since It IS only m very rare cases of reading disability that neur¬ 
ological evidence sufficient to prove or disprove the existence of 
"word-blindness” is available, expeiimental evidence concerning the 
incidence of this condition has been limited to the results of investi¬ 
gations with associative learning tests, such as those of Gates, which 
require the learning of artificial word-like symbols While low 
scores on these tests cannot be regarded as proof of the existence of 
word-blindness in a case, high scores, if reliable, may be accepted 
as fairly safe indicators that the case is not "word-blind" to any 
significant degree It seems out of the question that a case who is 
suffering from word-blindness could, without any special training, 
learn rapidly and efficiently to "read” artificial word-like symbols 
which are totally unfamiliar to him 

*There is adequate neurological evidence of the existence of lesions, such 
os those postulated by Hinshelwood, in cases of acquired word-blindness. 
See Hinshelwood (S, pp 33-39), and Picron (8, pp. 153-156). Such evi¬ 
dence IS lacking, however, foi cases of ‘‘congenital word-blindness,” or for 
cases who have not at some time been able to read See discussion by 
Burt, quoted In Gates 0, p. 272). There is a good summary of the litera¬ 
ture on word-blmdness in Tinker (9, pp 294-295). 
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On the other hand, mere demonstration of the ability of a case to 
have slowly learned to read a few words in the classroom, or even 
demonstration of ability to improve markedly m reading under 
special methods of icmedial training cannot be regarded as adequate 
proof that the case was not to some significant degree word-blind® 
Hinshelwood and others believe that marked improvement in read¬ 
ing in many word-blind cases is possible, since if the brain defect 
involves merely the dominant hcmispheie, the case may be able to 
learn by utilizing the other hemisphere 

Nevertheless, consistently rapid improvement of cases of severe 
reading disability during remedial training may, no doubt, be con¬ 
sidered as helping to confirm the evidence of high scores on associa¬ 
tive leaining tests that the cases were not woid-blind. 

All of the 23 cases were poor woid readers when first tested for 
special reading disability However, all but two cases were able 
either during individual remedial training or special help in the 
classroom to learn to read common one-syllable words adequately as 
wholes. By “as wholes” is meant ability to read tlie words, roughly 
speaking, at a glance without spelling, “sounding,” or other piece¬ 
meal methods of attack such as could be detected by careful indi¬ 
vidual clinical obsei vation 

With the two exceptions mentioned, improvement during the 
special training was lapid in nearly all cases, especially during the 
earlier stages of the traming,^^ 

^here is anotlier angle of the question which deserves to be mentioned 
here. One occasionally finds cases such as those discussed on page 400, who 
even after intensive and long continued individual special training prove 
unable to learn to read words as whales In such cases the results of 
the special training may be considered as good presumptive evidence— 
though not as proof—that the case ts word-blind. 

“Ability to read words “as wholes" was judged by observations made 
during individual oral tests (the Iota Word Test nnd Gray's Ora! Reading 
Paragraphs), supplemented in most cases by reports on the individual read¬ 
ing lessons 

“Eighteen of the 23 cases were given intensive individual reme¬ 
dial training outside the classroom during which half-hour lessons were 
given four or Hve times a week During the first four montlis of training 
the average reading grade of this group as measured by a battery of stand¬ 
ardized tests advanced from 1.8 to 2 9 Only one case (f//) made less 
than half a grade’s progress during this time With further individual 
remedial training most cases proved able eventUiilly to raise their reading 
grades approximately to the level of their mental-age grade-equivalents 
Reading progress for the group as a whole was similar to that reported of 
a group, composed in part of the same cases, by Hegge (4) 
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The two cases who “failed” in remedial training were among the 
four who were unable to make a fourth grade score on either of 
Gates’s tests A3 and B3. One of these cases, Co, was able to make 
maximum scores on several of the perceptually easier Gates tests, 
both visual and auditory He also made considerable progress m 
reading by means of phonics, but seemed unable even aftei intensive 
and long continued remedial training to learn to lead any but very 
simple word patterns without recourse to preliminary “sounding” of 
the separate syllables 

The remaining case, Hf, was the only subject to score below grade 
2.5 on all SIX of the Gates tests. He made some progicss m learning 
to read by means of spelling and sounding of individual letters and 
syllables (he seemed to have adequate perception of these units), 
but proved to be the slowest and most limited learnei in the group. 
In tests, even after a year and one-lialf of intensive individual reme¬ 
dial training, he was never able to scoic appreciably above middle 
second grade, which seemed to represent the limit of his tiainability 
Even at the first and second grade level he was able to read only a 
very few of the simplest word patterns without recourse to laborious 
spelling or "sounding” of the parts.** The Binet mental age war¬ 
ranted an expectation of low fourth grade reading ability 

The reactions of these two cases to remedial training, while not 
proving that they are word-blind, at least wanant a strong suspicion 
that they may be suffering from this condition. In neither case did 
It seem that the learning difficulty could be attiibutcd to poor 
interest or effort, or to emotional blocking. 

III. Conclusions 

All of the writer’s group of 23 mentally defective cases were very 
poor word readers when first tested for special reading disability, as 
reported in Table I As far as their reading performance was con¬ 
cerned they might legitimately have been termed word-blind 

The evidence which has been presented seems sufficient to demon¬ 
strate that the incidence of word-blindness, m the sense of a severe 

^Hf’s visual fields were examined by an ophthnlmologist Considerable 
constriction of both fields was found, of the interpretation of which the 
ophthalmologist was uncertain, but there was no evidence of hemianopsia. 
Co's visual fields were not examined. 
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special disability caused by a specific organic brain defect, was never¬ 
theless extremely slight in this group. In at least 19 of the 23 cases 
there is evidence sufficient to exclude word-blindness, m the sense 
used here, as a significant cause of the reading disability. 

Regardless of the question of underlying brain mechanisms, the 
results of the present investigation suggest that—at least in groups 
similar to ours—deficiencies in the associative learning abilities meas¬ 
ured by the Gates tests are seldom significant causes of reading dis¬ 
ability. In the few cases whcic the tests appear to indicate such 
deficiencies it seems that the difficulties may often be due to rather 
readily remediable bad habits of perception of the more complex 
visual word-like forms. 

It is a reasonable inference that among reading disability cases of 
higher general mentality or less degiee of specific disability than the 
cases of the present group, deficiencies m the functions measured by 
the Gates tests are even less frequent.'® 
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LES MESURES DE L’APPRENTISSAGE PAR ASSOCIATION DANS 
LES CAS DTNCAPACITE A LIRE CHEZ DES 
FAIBLES D’ESPRIT 

(Resume) 

Lcs vingi'trois siijcta de ccite investigatioR ont cte tous des cas de faiblea 
d'esprit rnontrant une grande incapncit^ ipeciale dc lire, troiivant de U 
difliculte dans la lecture des mots usuels Le QI moyen Stanford*Binet a 
de 72,1; I'agc mental moyen, de 10,0. 

On a fait subir & ces aujets une bnttene de aix tests d'apprenttssage par 
aasociatioii, foimulea par Gates, Icsquels utilisent dca symboles "artificiels’' 
qiii reaaemblent aiix lettrea et aux mots dans des situations pareillea k 
ccllea rcncontr^es dans les premieres etnpes'de Papprentissagc dc In lectuie 
On a canstacd qiic dans chacun de ces six tests le rdsultat moyen du 
groupe a et£ asse?. pr^s on nu-dessus de ce ^ qiioi I’on s’atCend pour I’age 
mental Les rfauUata de divers mdividus dans le mcme test, et ceux du 
memo individu dans divers tests se sent montrea constamment dlev^s T1 
n'y a pas eu de diffirence appr^cioble dans I’mcidcnce des risultats des 
ages molns avancea ("claase”) dans I’asaociation visuelle-visuelle compar^e 
avec I'nssociotion vtsuelle>nu(litive Tl y a eu une pctita tendance assez 
inconsiquente vers une plus grande frequence des r^sultata des dges moms 
avancis (ou de “classc") dans Jes tests qtii otiJjsent Jes formes visuelles 
plus complexes qui rescmblent aux mots 

On concliit que I'ivldence rejette “raveuglcment pour les mots,” dans le 
sens d'une incapacity spyciale causae par un ri^faut organiqiie spycIBque du 
cervoflii, comme explication de la difficult^ de la lecture dans au moiiiB 
dix-nciif des vingt*trois cas. 

Sbars 


DIE MESSUNG DES ASSOZIATIONSLERNENS BE! 

GEISTESSCHWACHEN FALLEN VON 
LESEUNPaHIGKEIT 

(Referat) 

Die drciundzwanzig Vpn in diescr Untersucliung waren alle geistes- 
scliwache Ealle von eincr besonderen schweren Lcscunfahigkeit, die 
ScHwienglceiten bcim Lesen gewohnlicher Wortc batten Der Durchschnitts- 
intclligcnzquotient beim Stanford>Binet war 72,1, das durchschnittllcbe 
Geistesalter war 10,0 

Dieaen Vpn wurden cine Battenc von aechs von Gates aufgestelltcn 
Assoziationstests gegeben, welche “kunstliche” bucbstabenartige und wort- 
artige Symbols in Sitiiationen vervrenden, die denen ahnlich sind, die in 
den fruhen Stadien des Lesenicrnens angetroffen werden 

Es fand sich, dnas in jedem der sechs Tests der Durchschnittswert der 
Gruppe der Erwartung nahe war oder uber die Ervrartiing fur das Geistes- 
altcr lunausging Die Wertc fiir die verschiedenen Vpn bei dcmselben 
Test und fUr daeselbe Individuum in verschiedenen Tests waren dnrehaus 
hoch Es gnb keinen bemerkbaren Untcrschied in der HauBgkuIt der 
niediigcn Alterswerte In Her Gesicht-Gesicht' im Vergleich zvir Gesicht- 
Gchorassoziation. Es gab cine gennge, zicmlich widersprcchendc Tendenz 
zur grosseren Knufigkeit der niedrfgen Alterswerte bei Tests, die die ver* 
wickelteren wortartigen Cesichtsgebilde verwenden 

Der Schluss wlrd gezogen, dass die Evidenz die "Wortblindheit” im 
Sinne der speziellen Unfahigkeit, die durch ein speziBsches organisches 
Hirngcbrechcn verursacht wurde, els Erklarung der Lescschwiengkeit in 
wenigstens neunzehn der dreiundzwanzig Palle ausschliesst 
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A STUDY OF THE CONSISTENCY OF DOMINANT AND 
SUBMISSIVE BEHAVIOR IN ADOLESCENT BOYS*^ 

From the Department of Soctoloffy, Harvard University 


Edgar A Schulbr 


I. Introduction 

There is much disagreement at the present time among psycholo¬ 
gists and sociologists with regard to the question of conshtency of 
individual behavior Numerous investigations have been made in the 
hope of showing clearly either that consistency of behavior prevails 
(thereby supporting the hypothesis of personality “traits") or that 
the tvpc of situation in which the individual is placed determines the 
type of his behavior. 

There are many liypothetical personality traits whostf’ invcstig.ition 
might throw light on this problem, but dominance and submission 
arc certainly among the most important To the sociologists and 
social psychologists who arc interested in social gradients, in the 
bases of social control and social organization, and in the various 
related social processes, a full understanding of "dominant" and “sub* 
missive" behavior is imperative The present study is an attempt to 
contribute to the knowledge of the nature and extent of consistency 
of behavior as revealed m these two socially significant types of be¬ 
havior. 


II. Literature Bearing on the PROBLE^E 

Ascendance and submission as behavior or personality traits have 
been studied from many points of view Important contributions 
have come from investigations of the social relations among birds and 

•Accepted for publication by John E Anderson of the Editonni Board 
and received in the Editorial Office, Auf^st 13, 1934 

^SiDce this paper is a condensation of a doctoral dissertation (16) it is 
impossible to repeat here all the acknowledRments there expressed The 
writer again, however, gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to Pro¬ 
fessor G W. Allport in connection with this study, and lus even greater 
ob/iga(ioti9 to Professor P A Sorokin But the foregoing critics and ad¬ 
visors are not at all responsible for the methodology here employed or for 
the conclusions reached 
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animals, of the phenomena of gioup leadership, prestige, suggestion 
and suggestibility, the “inferioiity complex’* of Adler, sibling posi¬ 
tion and intra-familial relationships, introversion and extraveision, 
and even certain types of anti-social behavior 

The literature bearing naoie directly on the problem may be re¬ 
viewed briefly. Much work has been done In the study of dominant 
and submissive behavior traits among infants and childieii of pre¬ 
school age. On the basis of studies made by Buhler (5), Clievala- 
Janovskaya (6, 7), Parten (15), and others, it appears that children 
who aie older, physically stronger, excited verbally more quickly 
and more peisistcntly, and/or who have highei IQ’s, tend to be 
leaders. Other psychologists (8, 19) report gieat difficulty in at¬ 
tempting radically to modify behavior tendencies of extremely aggres¬ 
sive nursery-school children. 

Studies of children of school age are less numerous The results 
of an investigation of social attitudes by Monchina (12) have been 
summarized as follows; 

1. A child responds with an aggressive reaction to a dis¬ 
approved act on tlie part of a playfellow, but girls are less 
aggressive than boys. 

2 The older the child, the less aggressive he is, but around 
the ages of 12 and IS the growth of aggressiveness becomes 
marked 

The study by Newcomb (14), although subject to various criticisms 
(16), should be mentioned here His conclusions, in general, are 
that inconsistency rather than consistency of behavior prevails, and 
that where the latter is thought to be found the subjective processes 
of the investigator may be responsible The findings and interpreta¬ 
tions of the Character Education Inquiry include some very suggestive 
material on the importance of socio-economic background for con¬ 
sistency of behavior (10) In fact, it appears that the increase or 
decrease of consistency in honesty is intimately related to the social 
milieu, but whether “honesty” may validly be regarded as repre¬ 
sentative of personality tialts, a basic question and still unanswered, 
detracts from the weight and lelevancc of the finding for our pur¬ 
poses. 

Ascendance, submission, and leadership among college students 
have been studied experimentally by Moore and Gilliland (13), 
while Allport and Allport (1) have utilized the questionnaire 
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method The well-known Ascendance-Submission test of G. W. 
Allport has been used by various investigators m analyzing the re¬ 
lationships of tliese traits with other factors (2, 3, 4, 11, 18). The 
references given meiely hint at the extent to which dominance and 
submission (under various closely related names) have been investi¬ 
gated, and suggest their importance to the sociologist and social psy¬ 
chologist. 

III. Selection of Subjects, Methods Used, and Data 

Derived 

The subjects originally selected for this investigation included all 

boys in the Junior High School and Senior High School of R-, 

Massachusetts. However, incomplete data and selective elimination, 
as described later, materially reduced the number of subjects. The 
data for each individual included* (1) a rating by the teacher, (2) 
ratings by the student himself; (3) ratings by one parent or both 
parents, (4) experimental data secured by the investigator, (5) 
IQ's based on one or more tests, and (6) chronological age. 

1 Teachets' Ratings. Each teacher in the Junior High School 
was provided with a list giving the names of the boys m the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, and was asked to rate those with whom he 
or she was well acquainted according to the following set of in¬ 
structions ^ 

Please read through this list of names of [eighth] grade 
boys Note all those who impress you as being extremely </o;/ii> 

»afii, indicate each name selected by printing the letter “D'* 
after it. Likewise, note all those who impress you ns being 
extremely siihmtsstvc, indicate these names by printing the letter 
"S” after them For purposes of comparison select as many 
average individuals as you have chosen in the other two groups 
together, Indicate these names by the letter “A”. 

Definitions 

The “dominant" boy is the one who attempts to control, influ¬ 
ence, and direct the behavior of other individuals 

The “submissive" boy submits, obeys, and subordinates him¬ 
self to the authority and leadership of other individuals 
The “average” boy is neither clearly dominant nor submissive 


*Each Senior High School teacher received a set of names of the sopho¬ 
more, junior, and senior boys with simitar instructions and definitions 
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These definitions fire not sufficiently precise to guarantee the stan¬ 
dards or situations by which the various teachers judged the boys to 
be always the same Tf each boy behaved similarly with regard 
to the traits in question in all school situations, if the definitions of 
these traits were intei preted in exactly the same way by all teachers, 
and if all teachers knew the boys well enough to rate each of them, 
we should expect the following results: no boy would be placed m 
more than one behavior type; many boys would not be placed m 
any category of typical behavior, and there would be no differences 
between boys as to the number of teachers rating one as being of 
one type, and anothei as being of another type. 

The results actually obtained, however, were as follows* Only a 
thiid of the Junior and less than a fifth of the Senior High School 
boys were lated consistently, that is, as cither D, A, or S exclusively. 
Among the older boys a fouiih were rated at least once as D, A, 
and S When all individuals rated as being of two or more behavior 
types were taken together, t)>e group comprised fully two-thirds of 
the younger, and four-fifths of the older boys. Thus, peifect con¬ 
sistency of behavior, or at least of rating, was far from being re¬ 
vealed When only those cases were considered in which at least 
three raters agreed as to the proper designation for a boy, much 
smallei groups were placed in each behavior type, but there was 
necessarily gi cater agreement among the raters 

The number of teachers rating boys in the various grades, and 
the degree of agreement among the teachers making ratings, tended 
to increase with the length of time the boys had been in the school 
The average number of ratings per teacher for the seventh grade 
was 20.6, for the eighth, 21.0, for the ninth, 22.3, for the bopho 
mores, 18.6, for the juniors, 22 3, for the seniors, 28 8 Since the 
minimum period any teacher had been employed in the schools was 
three years, the factor of annual teacher tuinover was of no sig¬ 
nificance in evaluating these ratings 
The teachers’ ratings were used as a basis of selection for the bovs 
hereafter designated as the "Selected Group ” The plan was to 
select roughly equal numbers of boys (usually about ten) in each 
behavior type from each grade, using the agreement of fiom three 
to six teachers as the criterion. In Tables lA and IB, showing the 
cumulative frequency of boys rated as D, A, or S by tcacheis, the ital¬ 
icized numerals indicate the number included m the Selected Gioup 
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TABLE lA 

Cumulative Numbers op Boys Rated by Three or More Teachers as D, 
A, OR S — ^JumoR High School* 


Number of 











teachers 

Seventh grade 

Eighth grade 

Ninth grade 


agreeing 

D 

A 

S 

D 

A 

S 

D 

A 

S 

Totals 

8 







1 


1 

2 

7 

2 



1 



3 


1 

7 

6 

4 

1 


1 

1 

3 

IS 

1 

3 

20 

5 

8 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

6 

6 

5 

41 

4 

10 

2 

4 

7 

5 

6 

9 

9 

9 

61 

3 

17 

13 

10 

13 

10 

10 

10 

16 

14 

113 

•Two boys 

rated as belonging 

in two behavior cotegones by thre 

c teachers 

(e g , D-3 , A-3) are 

excluded from this table 









TABLE IB 






Cumulative 

Numbers of 

Boys Rated 

BY Three 

OR More Teachers as D, 



A. , 

OR S-^EXIOR 

High School* 




Number of 











teachers 

Sophomores 

Juniors 



Seniors 



agreeing 

D 

A 

S 

D 

A 

S 

D 

A 

S 

Totols 

12 







1 



1 

9 




1 






1 

8 




2 

1 





3 

7 




S 

2 


2 

2 

1 

12 

6 

I 



5 

7 

4 

7 

7 

2 

33 

5 

3 

2 

1 

9 

12 

4 

7 

12 

7 

57 

4 

7 

10 

3 

12 

18 

9 

7 

23 

12 

101 

3 

9 

21 

U 

IS 

29 

13 

12 

25 

15 

154 


•Eleven boys, rated as belonging in two behavior categories by three or 
more teachers each (eg,, D-3, A-3), are excluded from this table 


from each behavior type in each class The total number selected 
was J91, of whom 61 were D, 66 were A, and 64 were S 

The findings derived from an analysis of the teachers' ratings may 
be summarized as follows* 

a Using a single teacher’s rating as a minimum criterion, 34 
per cent of Junior High School and 18 per cent of Senior High 
School boys were rated exclusively as D, A, or S. 

“Although the desIrabiUty of determining the reliability of the Individual 
teacher's ratings was recognized, the problem was not attacked This was 
because the mam object of the present study was to determine the relation¬ 
ship between various measures of the same phenomena, of which teachers’ 
ratings were only one measure, and not the final criterion 
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h Ten per cent of Junior High School and 26 per cent of 
Senior High School boys were lated at least one teacher each, D, 
A, and S. 

c Sixty-one per cent of Junior High School and 82 per cent 
of Senior High School boys weic rated as of moie than one behavior 
type. 

/i. Agreement of teachers* ratings was greatest in the case of 
dominant boys. 

e There was an increasing average number of ratings per 
teacher from class to class within each school. 

/ There was greater agreement of teachers in rating boys 
whom they had known longest, or boys who were oldest—the great¬ 
est consistency of rating being found among boys in the Senior class 

2 IQ and Age Data Since the school system fiom which tliese 
subjects were drawn employed a psychologist on its staff, data were 
available from both intelligence and special abilities tests. If a 
student had taken more than one test, the average score was com¬ 
puted and used.^ 

The chionological ages of all boys were obtained from official 
school records and reduced to months as of Jan 1, 1933 The range 
of ages of the 232 Junior High School boys supplying self-ratings 
was from 125 to 202 months, with 162 5 as the average The 195 
Senior High School boys ranged from 163 months to 252, averaging 
197 7 The IQ of the Junior group ranged from 70 to 142, and 
averaged 107 6. The IQ of the Senior group (excluding the 25 
boys for whom this material was not available) ranged from 77 to 
159, and averaged 110 0. 

3. Patents' Ratings The scale on which parents were to rate 
their sons was designed to present a variety of situations which are 
commonly encountered by adolescent boys, and to suggest five dif¬ 
ferent modes of behavior that might occur in each situation The 
parents were then asked to indicate which response their son was 
most likely to exhibit Theoretically the situations chosen permitted 
a range of behavior varying from "dominant” to "submissive,” and 
were so fiequently encounteied as to be applicable to boys of the 
ages studied regaidlcss of economic class, lecreational pieferences, 

^The intelligence tests given varied from grade to grade and from year 
to year, the National, Dearborn, Otis, and Terman group tests being those 
most commonly used 
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etc The five possible reactions which were supplied were phrased as 
answers to a question, two of which indicated dominant tendencies, 
two submissive, and one average (that is, in case neither marked 
dominance nor submissiveness was discernible). 

Of the twenty-two situations presented six dealt with iclation 
ships of parent and child, six with relationships between siblings, 
five with relationships between the subject and his associates, and 
five with miscellaneous experiences.® The answers for the first, 
third, fifth, etc., questions were presented in the sequence of most 
submissive, sJigJitly submissive, average, slightly dominant, markedly 
dominant. This arrangement was reversed for the second, fouitb, 
sixth, etc, situations Separate ratings were solicited from the 
father and mother 
A sample "situation” follows* 

When yon give your son ond one of his brothers or sisters 

something to do? 

( ) Almost always he waits for (he other one to divide up 
the task—direct him 

( ) Quite often he waits for directions from brother or sister 

( ) Sometimes he “takes charge”—sometimes not (about equally 
often) 

( ) Quite often he directs—rarely accepts his brother’s or 
sister's orders 

( ) Usually he “takes charge” of the situation—assigns or 
divides the work 

Various circumstances reduced the number in the Selected Group 
from I9I to 185 The rating scale described above was sent to tJic 
parents of these 185 boys As was to be expected, parental coopera¬ 
tion was not perfect, but returns weie received from 60 per cent 
of the cases. In ordei to determine whctliei any selective factors 
were operating between the group of parents who returned the rat¬ 
ings and the gioup who did not, the two groups of sons involved 
weie compaied on the following bases' age, IQ, socio-economic 
status, and teachers' ratings On the whole, apparently no impor¬ 
tant selective bias was piescnt. 

A total of 111 boys was rated by one or both parents In attempt¬ 
ing to score and analyze the data in these ratings, tlie chief question 

“For convenience these groups of hypothetical situations will be referred 
to as "Question Groups” or Groups I, II, lit, and IV, respectively 
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kept in mind was this arc the boys who are classed m one category 
on the basis of one of the criteria used also shown to fall in the same 
category on the basis of the other available criteria^ Hence it was 
necessary first to establish, on the basis of nil the parents’ answers, 
what constituted dominant, submissive, and average behavior in each 
situation presented , then to determine how boys who were rated as 
D, A, or S bv their teachers were rated by them parents 

The method employed in evaluating the responses was a weighting 
system designed to give a heavy weight, or large score, to the rarely 
given ratings, and a proportionately smaller weight to the more fre 
quently given ratings® This system of treating the data—which 
evaluated ofie father’s, mother’s, and son’s ratings in teiras of how 
all fathers, mothers, and sons, respectively, rated—constituted an 
attempt to bring out clearly the direction and degree of extiemeness 
of the individual’s behavior with reference to the seveial social norms, 
involved This same method was used in the determination of self 
rating scores In each set of ratings the Junior and Senior High 
School groups were scored separately, however, because on certain 
questions considerable differences appeared in the distributions of re 
sponses 

4 Selj-Raitngs The self-rating scale, by which the boys were 
to Judge their own behavior, contamec! the same situations and pos¬ 
sible answers as those of the parent-rating scale The questions were 
changed to read, “M^hat do you do when. . . ?” instead of, “What 

does vour son do when. , ?" Eight of these situations were re¬ 
peated in a generalized form: “What do most boys do m this sit¬ 
uation?” These impersonal questions were included so the data 
would be available for comparison with certain responses in the ex¬ 
perimentation 

A few other items of information were secured These included. 
father’s occupation; number, sex, and relative position of siblings 
(older, j'oungcr) ; and "parental condition” (that is, whether either 
parent were dead, whether a step-parent were in the home, etc.) 

The teachers gave the forms to both the Junior and Senior High 
School pupils To aid m standardizing the procedure, each teacher 
was given an introductory statement to read to the class before hand¬ 
ing out the scale Absentees were given the test during the following 
week. 


"For an exposition of the method used see reference (9) 
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The relation of the self-rating scores to a number of other factors 
was investigated (See Tables 2A, 2B, 2C, and 2D). Since the 
entire self-rating scale was composed of four groups of questions, each 
dealing with a distinct type of situation’ it was decided to take the 

TABLE 2A 


Comparison between Younger and Older Groups or Boys in Average IQ 
AND IN Average Self-Ratinc Scores for the Four Groups or Qufstions 


Age 

group 

Number 

of 

boys 

Average 

age 

(in mos ) 

Average aelf-ratmg score 
group group group group Average 

I II III IV IQ 



Junior High School hoys 




Younger 

S9 

1+3 5 

39.5 

37 2 

40 2 

41 S 

US 4 

Older 

SI 

182 9 

39 8 

42 1 

39 7 

38 6 

9S 3 



Senior High School boys 




Younger 

IS 

172 

39 7 

40 S 

+1,2 

40 9 

122 7 

Older 

26 

223 1 

40 8 

+2 7 

41 5 

395 

101 5 


TABLE 2B 

Comparison between Low and High IQ Groups of Boys in Average Ace 
AND IN AVfiRACB SBLF-RATINC SCORES TOR THE FOOR GROUPS OF QUESTIONS 


IQ 

group 

Number 

of 

boys 

Aveiage 

IQ 

Average self-rating 
group group group 

I 11 III 

score 

group 

IV 

Average 

age 

(In mos) 



Junior High School boys 




Low 

25 

84 0 

36 9 

36 6 

36 3 

39 3 

179 8 

High 

47 

127 2 

40 3 

421 

39 7 

40 3 

152 8 



Senior High School boys 




Low 

32 

92 2 

36 6 

36 2 

39 9 

39 1 

206 1 

High 

31 

129 6 

412 

38 4 

399 

41 3 

1889 



TABLE 2C 




Average Ace, IQ, and 

Self-Ratinc Scores of Groups of Boys from Fami- 


LIES IN Upper and Lower Socio-Economic Classes 


Socio- 

Number 

Average 

Average self- 

rating 

score 


economic 

of 

age 

group 

trroui) 

group 

group 

Average 

group 

boys 

(in inos ) 

I 

11 

in 

IV 

IQ 



Junior High School boys 




Upper 

50 

158 7 

408 

402 

40 6 

40 1 

1JS6 

Lower 

68 

1644 

392 

38 0 

39 1 

39 7 

101,8 



Senior High School boys 




Upper 

46 

193 9 

40 3 

40 7 

42 I 

41 9 

1159 

Lower 

61 

199 0 

409 

398 

39 7 

33,9 

105 8 


’As pointed out above, viz, (I) relation lo parents, (II) relation to 
brothers and sisters, (HI) relation to associates, and (JV) interaction in 
general situations not falling in any of the foregoing categories 
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TABLE 2D 

Average Ace, IQ, and Seif-Ratinc Scores of Boys Who Are Oldest and 
Youngest Children 

Number Average Aveiage self-rating score 
Sibling of age group group group group Average 

position boys (inmos) I II III IV IQ 

Junior High School boys 


Oldest 

66 

1S9S 

41 4 43 3 

40 I 

39 1 

1105 

Youngest 

75 

158.6 

39 4 38 1 

39 8 

40,4 

106 9 



Senior 

High School boys 




Oldest 

58 

197 6 

406 448 

39 7 

39 5 

110 6 

Youngest 

47 

1974 

37.6 37 9 

41 0 

40 3 

109 3 


average (arithmetic mean) of the scores for all questions in a group 
as the most satisfactory measure for comparative purposes. Ac- 
cordingls' these aveiage scores (using the -weights or scoies secured 
by the method referred to at the end of the preceding section) foi 
the four question groups -were determined for each bov To avoid 
dealing Largely witli decimals each scoie was multiplied by ten. This, 
of course, did not change the relative values of the scoics Further¬ 
more, in order to change the negative values to positive values the 
number forty was added to each of the scores This step was neces¬ 
sary to permit the use of card-sorting and tabulating machines in 
manipulating the data. The number forty was chosen to be added 
because the lowest negative score was a minus forty This score 
thus became zero 

In each school, when the factor of age was considered, the older 
boys were found to have the more dominant self-ratings in the mtra- 
familial relationships and the more submissive self-ratings in the 
extra-familial relationships (Table 2A). This comparison also 
showed that the younger group in each school had the higher aver¬ 
age IQ When the boys were compared on the basis of IQ, there was 
found to be a strong tendency for boys with lower IQ’s to rate them¬ 
selves as more submissive than those with the higher IQ’s (Tab)c 
2B) This was true in all four types of situation, but was most 
marked in the intra-familial situation. A comparison of average self¬ 
rating scores on the basis of socio-economic status® revealed small 

The scale used in classifying the occupations was a recent revision by 
P J. Riilon and C W Croon (Harvard Umv Lnb. of Ed Psych ) of the 
Univ. of Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare scale (1932 revision) of 
occupational categories The Minnesota scale is based upon the Barr Scale 
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but quite consistent differences between the upper and lower group?, 
the former having the moic dominant scores (Table 2C) How¬ 
ever, low socio-economic status is apparently associated with greater 
average age and lower average IQ, both of which appear to be re¬ 
lated to more submissive self-rating scores Hence, it is possible 
that the relationship just indicated may be due to the age and IQ 
characteristics associated with socio-economic status "When boys 
who were youngest children in their respective families were com¬ 
pared with tliose wlio were oldest children, the greatest difference 
in aveiagc score appealed in the second group of questions, those 
dealing with sibling interaction (Table 2D). The tendenev was for 
youngest and oldest brotheis to be relatively submissive and dominant, 
respectively, in the intrn-familial ratings, while in the extra-famiHal 
ratings the tendency was reversed, but much less pronounced Wlicn 
the boys of the Selected Group (those selected on the basis of the 
teachers' ratings as being outstandingly dominant, average, or sub¬ 
missive) were compared with all other boys, the differences in av¬ 
erage age, IQ, and self-rating scores were negligible A final compari¬ 
son was made between the self-rating scores of those boys whose 
parents returned ratings and those whose parents failed to do so, 
but no significant selective effect was revealed 
The findings for this section may be summarized as follows’ 
a When age groups were considered, it was found that youuffei 
boys had higher IQ‘s, were more submissive on the intra-familial 
groups of questions, and more dominant on the extra-familial ques¬ 
tions OUff/ boys had lower IQ’s and showed more submissivencss 
on the extra-famihal questions. None of these differences was large. 

b When IQ groups were considered, the boys having town 
IQ's were older, and were more submissive on all groups of ques¬ 
tions, boys having hiffher IQ's were younger, and were more domi¬ 
nant throughout 

c With regard to socio-economic status, boys coming from fami¬ 
lies with lower status were older, had lower IQ's and were more sub¬ 
missive Boys coming from families with higher status were younger, 
had higher IQ’s, and were more dominant. 

d. When sibling positions were considered (in fraternities of 

for Occupational Intelligence and the Taussig Industrial Classification (17) 
The Harvard Scale is an adaptation to the population of Massachusetts of 
the Minnesota scale, which lacl.3 many occupations found in Massachusetts 
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two or more) youngest boys were more submissive in Groups I and 
II, more dominant in Groups III and IV, oldest boys showed the 
opposite tendencies. The greatest divergence ol scores was on the 
Group II questions Since ages were practically the same in both 
groups of boys this finding is distinct from Oj above 

5. Experimental Procedute Inasmucli as the entire study dealt 
witli interactional or social patterns of behavior, the experimenting 
necessarily centered upon the same phenomenon The piinciple 
employed was the same as that used by Henning, at Danzig, in his 
Ziveipersonen or dyad experiments, though the techniques used here 
were much less complicated The procedure was as follows. the 
attention of two subjects was fixed upon an inteiesting and natural 
type of interaction, while the attention of the observer was directed 
towaid the dynamic process of inteiaction rather than at the products 
of that process 

The paiiing of subjects for the tests was as follows' only those 
boys in the Selected Group who were most uniformly rated at 
dominant, avciage, or submissive by the teachers weie chosen for 
the expeiimcntation These pupils were then paired in one of the 
SIX possible combinations: dominant with dominant, average with 
average, submissive with submissive, dominant with average, domi¬ 
nant with submissive, and average with submissive. Although per¬ 
fect agreement of pairs in all respects was hardly attainable, the 
variable factors of age, grade, and IQ were kept fairly constant. In 
each grade twenty-four boys were arranged m pans 

The experimentation included five separate projects or situations 
The first of these involved choosing a picture from several shown 
by the experimenter After studying the picture selected for a few 
seconds the boys were to wiitc down as many items as they could 
remember having seen The second situation involved arranging 
five small weights according to heaviness. Tlie tliiid experiment was 
the testing of strengtli by a dynamometer. The fourth consisted of 
one boy's drawing a simple object and the other bov’s criticizing the 
completed drawing. In the final test both boys working togcthei 
produced a single set of answers to those questions included in the 
self-rating scale which began, “What do most boys do when , 
Every precaution was taken, of course, to give the subjects the 
impression that the numbei of items recorded from memory, the 
correctness in arrangement of weights, physical strength, etc , weic 
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of primary interest to the experimenter The observer, however, was 
noting and recording unobtrusively the interaction between the two 
boys which would indicate dominant or submissive behavior m the 
various situations The items recorded by the observer consisted of 
certain supposedly significant elements of behavior exhibited by the 
boys before, during, and after each experiment, such as. Who first 
reached for or grabbed the object under consideration^ Who at¬ 
tempted to control the situation by speaking first^ Who advised 
the other? Who questioned the observer? In scoring these records, 
each pair of interacting boys was regarded as a qualitatively unique 
unit, and In every case the only question considered was, which of 
the two boys was the more dominant and which was the more sub¬ 
missive No attempt was made to construct an absolute scale of 
dominance permitting the comparison of all boys’ behavior in ilic 
same units of measuiemcnt If one individual of the pair was domi¬ 
nant four or five times his behavior was regarded as consistently 
dominant, that of his paitner as consistently submissive If domi¬ 
nant behavior was divided between the pair, or no marked domi¬ 
nance was exhibited by either boy, their behavior was scored as in¬ 
consistent On this basis of division into consistent and inconsistent 
behavior, thirty-three pairs scoied as consistently extreme (D or S) 
m behavior, thirty-two as inconsistent"® However, when the two 
school groups were treated separately, the ratio of experiments reveal¬ 
ing consistent and inconsistent behavior m the Junior High School 
was 3 2, whereas in the Senior High School it was 2.3 This re¬ 
versal of proportion may mean that individual inconsistency of be 
havior increases with age; or it may mean that greater conventionality 
of behavior prevents the older boys from doing and saying just as 
they would like, or, finally, it may mean that the cxpeiiments as 
presented were not equally good tests of behavior for both age groups 
of bovs 

The only finding to be presented at this point is the following' 
a The ratio of consistent to inconsistent behavior was much 
greater In the Junior H. S. group of boys, for them it was 3:2 
(actual numbers, 42 28), while for the Senior H S boys it was 2*3 
(actual numbers, 24.36). 

*The findings with regard to the different types of pairs are presented in 
section 2 of Part IV, following 
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IV. Analysis and Interpretation of Data 

In this portion of the paper the vauous types of data secured will 
be combined and an analysis of these combinations will be attempted 
in order to discover the consistency or inconsistency whicL they re¬ 
veal The data from the five sepaiate measures (ratings by teachers, 
self, father, and mother, and expet imental data) may be thus com¬ 
bined. teacher-self, teacher-expenment, teacher-father, teacher- 
mother, self-experiment, self-father, self-mother, experiment-father, 
experiment-mother, and fatliei-mother. Each of these comparisons 
must be made separately for the Junior and Senior High Schools. 

1. Teacheis‘ Ratings and Self-Ratings. The material picsented 
in Table 3, dealing with the sclf-iating scores of boys grouped ac- 

TABLE 3 

Average Acs, IQ, and Self-Ratino, Scores of Boys Grouped According 
TO Tcachbrs’ Ratings 

Number Average Average sclf-raling score 
Group of of age group group group group Average 

boys boys (m moa) I II III IV IQ 


JuQior High School 


Dominant 

26 

164 0 

41 0 

39 5 

38.6 

40 2 

107 3 

Average 

25 

1SS5 

41 5 

41.4 

40 1 

41 2 

I17S 

Submissive 

2+ 

164 3 

39.5 

39 4 

36 6 

380 

104 3 

All others 

UO 

162 4 

39.6 

39 8 

40.8 

40 0 

106 5 



Senior High School 




Dominant 

21 

197 7 

37 8 

38 4 

387 

42 9 

1112 

Average 

25 

194 7 

39 7 

41 8 

39.3 

41 6 

112 5 

Submissive 

2+ 

200 6 

40 9 

40.8 

41 2 

37.0 

106 9 

All others 

122 

198 1 

40 4 

40 7 

40 2 

40 1 

109.7 


cording to teacheis* ratings, may now be taken up The boys rated 
by teachers as "average” ("A”) wcie younger by several months than 
any othei gioup The oldest group among Senioi High School boys 
was that lated “S” by teachers In the Junior High School the same 
was the case, but to a less marked degree Again, IQ was found to 
be inversely related to age, the "A” group, which was youngest, 
having the highest IQ, and the "S’* gtoup, oldest, having the lowest 
IQ. 

The average self-rating scores on the first group of questions 
(dealing witli parent-child interaction) revealed some interesting 
differences between the boys lated by teacheis as D, A, oi S The 
Senior High School boys rated themselves on this situation exactly 
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inversely to tlie degree of dominance attributed to them by teachers. 
This was completely true of the Group III questions (interaction 
with associates), and with the exception of the “A” boys applied to 
the Group II questions (sibling interaction) as well However, in 
the case of the questions dealing with extra-fainilial situations—those 
probably most closely related to the behavior observed by the teachers 
—tile self -1 atmg scores exactly paralleled the teachers’ ratings Thus, 
among the Senior High School boys, the data would indicate that 
dominance of behavior at home and at school tend to be inverse. 

The case was quite different, however, among the Junior High 
School hoys Here the “Average” group, youngest in age and high¬ 
est in IQ, was highest in average self-rating score throughout the 
four groups of questions Furthermore, the submissive group, lowest 
m IQ, was lowest (sometimes by a very slight margin) m average 
self-rating scoies throughout. 

To give a satisfactory interpretation of these conflicting results 
IS difficult if not impossible. It is conceivable that the Junior and 
Senior High School teachers were not using the same subjective norms 
for evaluating D, A, and S behavior Again, behavior which is cliar- 
acteristjc of D, A, and S boys may actually be different in the Junior 
and Senior High School groups Oi there may be greater validity 
of self-rating among older boys than among younger boys Finally, 
any combination or all of these possibilities may exist at the same 
time. 

The material presented in this section may be thus summarized i 
a Boys rated A by teachers were youngest and had highest 
IQ’s in both school gioups In the Junior High School these boys 
had slightly liigher scores thioug^iout. In the Senior Pligh School 
“A” boys had, witli one exception, scores falling between those of 
the "D” and “S” boys 

b Boys lated D by teachers were intermediate as to age and 
IQ, those in the Junior High School had scores lower than those of 
the A group, but also higher than those of the S group, ihrougliout 
c Boys rated S by teachers were oldest and had lowest IQ’s 
Junioi High School boys of this group had the lowest self-rating 
scores throughout. Senioi High School boys of this group rated 
themselves highest on Question Groups I, 11, and III, and lowest on 
Group IV 

d In gencial, Junior High School boy's occupied relatively the 
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same position throughout Senior High School boys, on the other 
hand, tended to agree with teachers’ ratings only on Group IV 
questions, and to rate themselves inversely on all other groups of 
questions 

2. Teachers' Ratings and Expertmental Data. The second com¬ 
parison—teachers’ ratings with experimental data—is presented in 
Table 4. The three vertical divisions represent the groups of boys 


TABLE 4 

Experimental Behavior Compared With Tbaciiers’ Ratings, Arranceu 
Accordiwo to Tvph of Experimcntal Pair 


Teachers' ratings 

Dominant 


Aver 

age 

Submissive 

Expennaental 










results 

D 

A 

S 

D 

A 

S 

D 

A 

S 

Type of pair—based on 










Teachers' ratings 










Similar Pairs 










D and D 










Junior H, S. 

3 

4 

3 







Senior H S 

A and A 

0 

6 

0 







Junior II S. 




4 

4 

4 




Senior H. S 

S and S 




2 

8 

2 




Junior H, S 







3 

4 

3 

Senior H S 







2 

6 

2 

Dissimilar Pairs 










D and S 










. Junior H. S. 

4 

1 

1 




1 

1 

4 

Senior H. S 

D and A 

1 

3 

0 




0 

3 

1 

Tumor H S 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 




Senior H S. 

A and S 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 




Junior H S 




3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Senior H S, 




1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 


rated by teachers as dominant, average, and submissive The vertical 
subdivisions, headed “D”, “A”, and "S”, represent the experimental 
determination of dominant, average, and submissive behavior. 

The upper half of the table deals with similar pairs, i e., those in 
which individuals rated similarly by teachers comprised an experi¬ 
mental pair. The lower half shows the findings when dissimilarly 
rated individuals comprised the experimental pairs For instance, the 
bottom row of figures shows that of the four average-submissive ex¬ 
perimental pairs (in the Senior High School) only one showed marked 
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differentiation of behavior. One individual in this last pair, there¬ 
fore, rated average by teachers, was scored D in the experimentation, 
while his partner, rated submissive by teachers, was scored S The 
other three pans in tins row showed such similarity in dominance of 
behavior as to yield experimental scores of A for each of the indi¬ 
viduals involved The other rows are to be interpreted similarly. 

Returning to an examination of the upper half of the table, it 
will be seen that the Junior High School boys, when matched as 
nearly as possible for age, IQ, and teachers’ ratings, still tended to 
reveal differences of dominance and submissiveness of behavior in 
the experimentation. Under similar conditions the Senior High 
School boys showed much less of this tendency toward “extieme- 
ness" of behavior If tlie pairings were valid, and if behavior were 
consistent, the result to have been expected from experimenting with 
similarly rated boys would have been the absence of clear-cut dif¬ 
ferences in behavioi—that is, experimental scores of A. This expecta¬ 
tion was more closely realized among the Senior High School than 
among the Junior High School boys, ovei two-thirds of the former 
showing no clear-cut diffeiences as compared with only one-tliird 
of the latter 

Among the dissimilarly rated pairs, the expectation would have 
been for all pairs of boys to show clear extremes of behavior. This 
hypothesis was confirmed by less of the older boys (one-half as com 
pared with two-thirds) and more of the younger boys (seven-six¬ 
teenths as compared with one-thircl) than was the case among the 
pairs of similarly rated boys Nevertheless, both in similar and in 
dissimilar pairs, the expected conditions were realized more closely \ 
by the older group Apparently greater consistency, therefore, was 
found m the behavior of the older boys 

Assuming tins conclusion to be valid, the question arises as to why 
the expectation in the case of "aveiage" behavior (according to teach* 
ers) was more fully lealizcd than in the case of extreme behavioi 
among the Senior High School boys, while the reverse was true of 
the Junior High School boys. An interpretation may be suggested. 
In the first place, perhaps with increasing age there is a tendency for 
individual behavioi to become more "consistent" in a broad, com- 
piehensive way. Possibly a "pattern” becomes more clearly discernible 
in the individual’s behavior In a general way it may be possible to 
predict with increasing accuracy the type of behavior which will ordi- 
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narily be exhibited by the individual. The higher agreement between 
teachers in rating Senior High School boys bears out this point of 
view. In the second place, paradoxical as it may seem, with increasing 
age there appears to be a distinct tendency for individual behavior 
to become differentiated in more narrow, specific wavs; immature, 
unsophisticated attempts to gain every desired goal by blindly follow¬ 
ing the same self-assertive methods give way to socially more accept¬ 
able, diversified forms This dual tendency may account for the 
fact that the total proportions of boys exhibiting extreme behavior 
are reversed in the two school groups. 

This conclusion—that with increasing age there is a tendency for 
boys to show greater steadiness or continuity of basic beliavior trends, 
together with increasingly precise adaptation of actions to the re¬ 
quirements of social situations—appears to permit the positing both 
of social conditioning of behavior and of stable personality traits 
This interpretation, however, will be modified and amplified ir 
section 4, below. 

The following findings summarize the data derived from an analy¬ 
sis of teachers’ ratings and experimentation: 

a. Where non-extreme behavior was expected (similar ex¬ 
perimental pairs) Senior High School boys conformed in 71 per cent 
of the cases, Junior High School boys conformed m 37 per cent of 
the cases 

b Where extreme behavior was expected (dissimilar experi¬ 
mental pairs) Senior High School boys conformed in 50 per cent of 
the cases; Junior High School boys conformed in 42 per cent of the 
cases 

c. Among Junior High School boys, four subjects behaved in 
the experimentation antithetically to expectation on the basis of 
teachers’ ratings (e g., a boy rated D behaving submissively m the 
experimentation). No such reversals were found among Senior 
High School boys 

d The total proportion of behavior scored as extreme (D or 
S) in the Junior High School group was 60 per cent, among the 
Senior High School boys it was 40 per cent. In other words, the 
total amount of non-extreme behavior was relatively half again as 
large among Senior as among Junior High School boys 

3 Fathen’ and Mothers' Ratings. Pearsonian coefficients of cor¬ 
relation were derived as the most convenient means of expressing the 
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degree of relationship found between the average scores of fathers and 
mothers for the four separate groups of questions (see Table 5). 

TABLE 5 

Consistency between Fathers’ and Mothers’ Ratings op Sons for the Four 
Groups of Questions—Measured by CoErFiciENis of Correlation 



Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Tumor High School 

mBM 

+ 72 

+ 34 

+ 71 

Senior High School 


+ 46 

-h.41 

+ 58 


The lowest t’s were found in the third group of questions, concerning 
interaction with associates, and the highest t^s appeared in the group 
of questions involving general situations There was greater dis¬ 
agreement among parents of Senioi High School boys as to their 
rating on sibling interaction questions than was true among parents 
of Junior High School boys Parents of the older boys agreed most 
closelv on the questions dealing with fairly general situations 
It IS of particular interest to note that the relatively close agree¬ 
ment of Junior High School boys’ parents on two groups of questions 
(II and IV) was not paralleled by equally close agreement on the 
other two groups of questions But although agreement among 
parents of the oldei boys did not run so high on any one group of 
questions, neither did it fall so low. In other words, tlie degree of 
agreement remained moie nearly the same for all types of situations, 
This might be the result of diminished specific knowledge of sons’ 
behavior on the pait of fathers, or mothers, or both, with a conse¬ 
quent greater leliance on their knowledge of their sons' general be¬ 
havior tendencies. 

The findings for this section may now be presented • 

(1 Pearsonian r’s between fathers’ and mothers’ ratings on both 
Junior and Senior High School boys and for each group of questions 
were positive Seven out of the eight coefficients were over three 
times the size of their respective standard deviations, 

b The highest r’s appeared when ratings on the fourth group 
of questions were correlatedi the lowest were found on the third 
group of questions, 

c The degree of agreement between parents ratings was lower, 
but more nearly the same throughout all four groups of questions, 
among parents of Senior High School than of Junior High School 
boys. 
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these "only” children are not included in the scoring on this question. 
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4 Teachers' Raitngs and Parents' Raiings. The scores for 
fathers’ and mothers’ ratings for each of the dominant, average, and 
submissive groups of the Junior High School and Senior High School 
are presented in Table 6. For the Junior High School group, m only 
one group of questions did fathers, mothers, and teachers agree per¬ 
fectly—the fourth No such agreement was to be found in the 
other three groups of questions. Boys regarded by teachers as sub¬ 
missive, for instance, were regarded by parents as typically exhibiting 
in some situations more dominant behavior tendencies than boys rated 
D and A by teachers. Among Senior High School boys, altliough 
perfect agreement did not appear, the closest approach to agreement 
was again found in the fourth group of questions. Boys rated A 
by teachers were, according to both fathers and mothers, more sub¬ 
missive than average in the intra-familial situations and more domi¬ 
nant than average in the extra-famihal situations When only the 
D and S groups were compared, In each of the eight possible instances 
(fathers’ and mothers’ ratings on the four groups of questions) 
parents rated the former higher than the latter, i.e., more dominant. 
On the whole, furthermore, there was much greater similarity be¬ 
tween fathers’ and mothers’ ratings of any one group than was true 
among the parents of Junior High School boys Thus n comparison 
between these data ioi the two school groups also supports the in¬ 
terpretation set forth earlier* viz., that with increasing age It be¬ 
comes possible to define more accurately the general pattern of an 
individual’s behavior. But the tentative conclusion presented at the 
end of section 2 (above) must be modified in the light of the fore¬ 
going data What were spoken of as “stable personality traits” and 
“basic behavior trends” seem to be “stable” or “basic” only m terms 
of a single, general, or possibly an “institutional” environment. In¬ 
creasing consistency of behavior may be true within one or more 
such “Institutional environments,” but knowledge of typical behavior 
in one such general environment (e.g., the school) apparently does 
not enable prediction regarding typical behavior under another gen¬ 
eral sat of circumstances (e.g, the home) In fact, the types of overt 
behavior under different “institutional” conditions may be reversed 
To turn from interpretations to facts, the following findings map 
be presented 

a. There was somewhat less variability among mothers' than 
among fathers’ ratings. 
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b Only on Group IV questions did Junior High School 
parents and teachers’ rating agree perfectly. 

c. Junior High School boys rated by teachers as S were m some 
cases rated higher by parents than were D and A groups 

(I Among ratings of Senior High School boys, highest (though 
not perfect) agieement was also found on Group IV questions. 

e. There was greater similarity between average ratings of 
fathers and mothers in the Senior High School group than was the 
case among Junior High School parents 

/ When only Senior High School D and S boys were com¬ 
pared, their parents in each case rated the latter lower (i e , as being 
more submissive) than the former, 

5. Self-Raiings and Experimental Data Average sclf-ratmg scores 
among the Junior High Scliool boys showed no cle.ar similaritv to 
the experimental ratings except in the group of questions (III) deal 
ing with playmate interaction (sec Table 7). In this case the higli- 

TABLE 7 

Average Age, IQ, and Self-Rating Scores of Boys Scored in the Experi¬ 
ments AS D, A, OR S* 

Number Average Average self-rating score 


Experimental 

score 

of 

boys 

age 

(in mos ) 

group 

I 

group 

11 

group 

III 

group 

IV 

Average 

IQ 



Junior High School 




D 

21 

161 3 

41 3 

38,1 

40 2 

40 4 

1121 

A 

28 

16+3 

39 7 

41 6 

39 3 

38 3 

109 7 

S 

21 

161 3 

41 1 

40.8 

35.4 

39 2 

108 7 



Senior High School 




D 

11 

191 S 

38.1 

35 7 

335 

42 5 

1140 

A 

35 

199 2 

43 8 

42 9 

40 7 

40 2 

1102 

S 

12 

190 S 

33 2 

36 9 

39,3 

39 6 

111.4 

*Senior High School group lacks self-rating data 

on two boys, 



est, middle, and lowest self-iatmg scores (size of score indicating 
degree of dominance) weie made by the boys found in the experi¬ 
mentation to be D, A, and S, respectively. Among the Senior High 
School boys the same relationship held only for the fourth gioup of 
questions, all others showing considerable variability, and no definite 
trends From these data it appears that self-cvnluations of behavior 
on questions dealing with intra-familial behavior show no positive 
relationship to measures based on extia-famihal behavior such as 
that exhibited under experimental conditions. 
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When scores were averaged separately for the two groups ol 
Junior High School bovs—those m the "similar-pair” experiments, 
and those in the "dissimilar-pairs”—two clear-cut trends were appar¬ 
ent. First, the tendency noted above in the Group III questions (for 
self-rating scoies to parallel experimentally determined behavior type) 
became more marked for boys m the dissimilar pairs. On tlie other 
hand, for boys in similar pairs, the average scores for the Group II 
questions (sibling interaction) were m inverse order to the experi¬ 
mental scorings Thus again we have the appearance of an inverse 
relationship between measures dealing with intra- and extra-familial 
situations. It will be noted that these data give further support to 
the interpretation submitted m the preceding section 
The findings are as follows 

a. Boys exhibiting the least extreme behavior were somewhat 
older than tliose wliosc behavior was extreme (i.e,, D or S); this 
was true both of the Junior and the Senior High School groups. 

b Boys scored as dominant in the experimentation had sliglitly 
higher IQ's on tlie average than those receiving average or submis¬ 
sive scores 

e, Aveiage self-rating scores paralleled experimental ratings 
only on Group IV questions—those dealing with general extra- 
familial behavior, this was true of the boys m both school groups. 

6 Sdf-Ratntffs aii/i Pfirentd R/itin^s. The Penisonian coeffi¬ 
cients measuring relationships benveen ratings by boys and those by 
their parents are presented in Tables 8 and 9. In general the corre¬ 
lations between the scores on the self-ratings and the scores on paren¬ 
tal ratings were found to be very low, the highest correlation being 

TABLE 8 


Consistency between Averacc Selt-Rating Scores and Parents’ Rating 
Scores tor the Four Groups op Questions—Measured by Coefficients of 

Correlation 


Self-rating scores 
correlated with 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

Fathers’ ratings 

Junior High School 
+ 04 +16 

+ U 

+ 28 

Mothers’ ratings 

+ 31 

— 11 

—,08 

+ 33 

Fathers’ ratings 

Senior High School 
+ 02 —07 

— 16 

+ 36 

Mothers' ratings 

+ 23 

+ 02 

+ Q4 

+ S2 
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TABLE 9 


Consistency of Self- and Parcnt-Ratino Scores between Successively 
Paired Groups of Questions as Measured by Coefficients of Correlation 



(1) 

Groups 

I and II 

(2) 

Groups 

II and III 

(3) 

Groups 

III and IV 

^(4) 

Groups 

I and IV 


Self-ratings 



Junior High School 

H- 33 

+ 12 

+ .07 

— 07 

Senior High School 

+ 37 

+ 18 

+ 09 

— 07 


Fathers’ 

ratings 



Junior High School 

+ 31 

+ 26 

+ 42 

+ 23 

Senior High School 

+ 31 

+ 02 

+ 09 

+ 08 


Mothers’ 

ratings 



Tumor High School 

+ SI 

+ 23 

+ 46 

+ .19 

Senior High School 

-f 17 

+ 07 

+ 21 

+ 17 


in the case of the Group IV questions (Table 8). In the case of 
the questions concerning parent-child interaction (Group I), mothers' 
and sons' ratings agreed more closely than did fathers’ and sons’ rat¬ 
ings. When coefficients of correlation were derived between boys', 
fathers’, and mothers’ average scores on successively paired groups 
of questions (I and II, II and III, III and IV—intrafamilial, non¬ 
adult, and extra-familial interaction, respectively) the r's in the 
self-ratings were too low to enable one to make accurate predictions 
(sec Table 9). There was a decline in the size of the coefficient 
through the successive sections of the self-rating scale, which was not 
duplicated in any of the sets of parents' ratings. This may be in¬ 
terpreted as meaning eithei that there is less consistency in the boys’ 
extra-familial behavior than in their domestic relationships, or that 
parents are better judges of typical behavior than are sons 

The r’s between the mothers’ and fathers* ratings showed greater 
homogeneity of behavior type in boys’ familial relationships (column 
1), and also in their non-familial relationships (column 3), than 
when these two spheres of behavioi were combined (columns 2 and 

4). 

In practically every instance the r was higher for Junior than for 
Senior High School boys. The greater inconsistency of behavior thus 
revealed in the latter gioup is to be expected on the basis of the 
inverse relationships previously indicated between various parts of 
the self-rating data for this group 

The findings for this section are now presented. 




TABLE 10 
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a. Highest coefficients m all cases were found for Group IV 
questions. 

b All othei correlations, c'tcept between mothers’ and self- 
ratings for Group I, were very slight or negative—practically insig¬ 
nificant 

c. Agreement between self-ratings on successive pairs of ques¬ 
tion groups was slightly greater among tlie Senior than among the 
Junior High School boys 

d. Agreement was closest between sclf-ratings on Groups I 
and II (intia-familial rdationsliips). 

e. Similaiity between patents’ ratings on successive pairs of 
question groups was greater in each case when intra-famihal acid 
extra-familial questions were considered than when tliese two spheres 
of behavior were combined. 

/ Similarity between paicnts* ratings on successive pairs of 
question groups was less for Senior than foi Junior High School boys 
in five out of six comparisons. 

7. Experimental Results and Parents' Ratings, The ratings of 
parents of the Junior High School boys showed slight agreement with 
the experimental data (see Table 10). Fathers’ ratings showed prac¬ 
tically no relationship to the experimental results, but the mothers’ 
ratings gave highest scores to boys who were scored ”D” in the ex¬ 
perimentation The mothers' ratings on Question Groups II and IV 
were compaiable to the experimental results 

The latmgs of parents of Senior High School boys when compared 
with experimental results sliowed similar variation. Fathers rated 
sons inversely to their experimental scores in Groups I and IV, 
Mothers, on the contrary, rated their sons parallel to the experimen¬ 
tal findings on all groups of questions but the last. But they rated 
the more dominant boys consistently higher than they did either of 
the other two groups 

Probably the most significant observation to be made on the basis of 
this comparison is that the experimental scores were most closely 
paralleled by mothers’ ratings of boys found to be dominant in the 
experimental situation. 

The final group of findings is as follows* 

a Mothers’ ratings agreed most closely with experimental 
scoring m the cases of boys behaving dominantly. 
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h Mothers’ ratings also agreed with experimental scores m 
relative size of scores given D, A, and S boys on Groups II and IV 
for the Junior High School, and on Groups I, II, and III for the 
Senior High School. 

c Fathcis’ scores revealed practically no reliable relationship 
to the experimental scores. 

V Conclusions 

Three generalizations or interpretations bearing on the problem 
of consistency of dominant and submissive behavior may now be put 
forward. 

First, apparently there is a tendency for boys as their age increases 
to show an inci easing differentiation of behavior as to dominant and 
submissive characteristics That is, the behavior of the older boys 
seems to show a more intricate pattern, when details are considered, 
than does that of the younger boys. Minute samples of beiiavior 
(for instance, a rating by an individual teacher) reveal greater hetero¬ 
geneity among the older than the younger boj's Apparently the spe¬ 
cific elements in situations tend increasingly to modify older boys' 
behavior. This modification is away from extreme forms of domina¬ 
tion and submission, and toward more conventional modes of beiiavior 
This interpretation is supported by the above findings numbered 
III la, ll>, Ic, 5a; IV 2a, 2b, 2d and 5a. 

Second, there appears to be a tendency for the type of behavior (D 
or S) zoiihin a general envtionment to become more clearly definable, 
consistent, and piedictable with increasing age The preceding para¬ 
graph dealt with the details, the narrower aspects of behavior Here 
we are dealing with its broader and less precisely measurable aspects 
It seems that among the older boys there is a greater stability of basic 
behavior pattein within a general environment However, this is not 
discernible from an examination confined to small, segmental samples 
of behavior It is to be noted that "general environment" docs not 
refer to the entire range of behavior This Interpretation, which is 
not irreconcilable with that of the preceding paragrapJi, is supported 
by the findings numbered: III le, If, IV Id, 2c, 4e, 4/, and 6c 
Finding IV 6f is contradictory to this interpretation. 

Third, as the age of the subjects increases, dominant-submissive 
behavior tendencies within one geneial environment may be ascer¬ 
tained with increasing reliability, but at the same time it becomes 
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less possible, on tins basis to predict such tendencies in another gen¬ 
eral environment. For example, as boys become older it seems more 
possible for school teachers to predict reliably their behavior type 
(D or S) in the general school environment, but less possible to 
predict, on this basis, the type of behavior characteristic of mtra- 
familial relationships. Thus tlie findings of this study seem to indi¬ 
cate tiiat different characteristic modes of behavior appeal in extra- 
and intra-familial relationships. Although the evidence is not un¬ 
equivocal, these differences may perhaps justify the conception of 
school (one of the broad extra-familial environments) and home as 
two distinct, “institutional,” environments. The various findings 
which lend support to such an interpretation are these • III 4(r, 4d, IV 
4^, 4d, 5c, and 6e. Two findings, on the other hand (IV 4/ and 
7a), tend to suggest that typical behavior is not markedly different 
in various environments. 
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UNE Etude de la Constance du comportement domi¬ 
nant ET SOUMIS CHEZ lES GARMONS ADOLESCENTS 

(Riaumi) 

Dons cette 6tude li a'agit de la Constance du comportement dominant et 
aoumis chez 70 6i^ves de la Junior High School et 50 fHves de la Senior 
High School On a obtenu I’Age cbronologique, les donnfes du Q,I, et 
les quatre types suivanta de renseignements sur le comportement donninant 
et soumis des sujeta (1) les evaluations des maltres d'fcole, (2) lea Evalu¬ 
ations des parents, (3) les ivaluabons par les gargona eux-memes, (4) 
des donnees expfrimcntales. Pour donner un controls interne aur I'ftude 
on a traitf sfpar^ment partout les donnfes des deuA groupea Pendant 
le progr^s de I’^tude, cependant, li s’est montre des differences signiffantes 
entre lea rfsultats pour le groupe des plus |eunea et le group des plus 
ag6s, de 162 et de 193 mois, respectivement. Ces differences ont et6 si 
grandea qu'on n’a pu faire des generalisations sur les su/ets comme seui 
groupe cbronologique En effet, on a pense que les resultats montrent 
dea changements genftiques dans la Constance du comportement. (1) 
Apparemment lea gardens ont tendu, avec I’ayBncement de I’Sgc, il montrer 
une differentiation accroissante du comportement 6 I'egard des traits domi¬ 
nants eC soumis (2) II paralt que le type du comportement dans un milieu 
giniral (tel que "la maison" oh “recole") a tendu & devenir plus constant 
et plus facile & predire avec I'avancement de l’8ge. (3) En meme temps, 
cependant, i) est devenu moms possible sux la base de la connaissance des 
tendances au comportement dominant-soumta dans un milieu general de 
pr6dire de telles tendances dans un autre milieu g6n6ral 
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EINE UNTERSUCHUNG DER BE8TANDIGKEIT VON HERR- 
SCHENDEM UND UNTERWORFIGEM VERHALTEN BEI 
JUGENDLICIIEN KNABEN 

(Referat) 

Dieses Studium handelt von der Bcstandigkcit des herrschenden und 
unterwufigen Verhaltens bei 70 Knaben einer hoheren Schule im vorUtzten 
Jahr und 50 im letzten Jahr Chronologisclies Alter, IQ, und die folgen- 
den Auskunfte uUer das herrschende und unterwurfige Verhalten der Knaben 
wurden erbalten (1) Beurteilungen der Lehrer, (2) Beurteilungen der 
Eltcrn, (3) Selbstbeurteilungen, (‘I-) experimentelle Angaben Um erne 
expcrimentelle Nachprufung der Untersuchung zu crmoglichen, wurden 
die Angaben fur die bciden Giuppen durchweg getrennt behandelt. Im 
Laufe der Untersuchung erschienen aber bedeutaame Unterschiedc zwischen 
den Befunden fur die jungeren und alteren Gruppen, die im Durchschnitts- 
alter von 162 und 198 Monaten waren Diesc Verschiedcnlieiten waren 
so gross, dass sic cine Vcrailgemcinerung uber die Vpn als Gruppe mit 
eiuem Durchsclinittsalter verhlnderten In der Tat schien es nachgevriesen 
zu sein, dass die Befunde genctische Andeiungen der Beatandigkeit des 
Verhaltens offenbarten. (1) Scheinbar bestand die Ncigung bei Knaben 
miC zunehmenden Alter cine zunehmendc Differcnzieitlicit des Verhaltens 
in bezug auf die herrschenden und unterwiirfigcn Eigenschaften zu zeigen 
(2) Auch schien die Ncigung beim Verhaltungstypus innerhalb etner ge- 
meinsamen Umgebung (wie "zu Hause" oder "Schule”) bestandiger und 
voraussagbarcr mit zunehmendem Alter zu werden (3) Gleichzetig 
wurdc es aber weniger moglich, auf Grund der Kenntnisse der herrschend- 
unterwurfigen Verhaltungsneigungen in eincr gemeinsamen Umgebung 
solche Neigungen in einer anderen gemeinsamen Umgebung vorauszusagen 
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PSYCHOMOTOR EDUCATION AND THE GENERAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN: 
EXPERIMENTS WITH TWIN CONTROLS* 

Prom the Laboratory of Genetic Psychology, Medico-liolagical InslxUiic, 
Moscow, USSR 


A N. Mirbmva 


I Introduction 

The present investigation has sought to analyse the influence of 
psychomotor training upon the general development of the child of 
preschool age. An equally important question has also been 
studied, VIZ, the degree to which psychomotor functions of different 
complexities are conditioned genotypically and paratypically. 

The literature concerning the interrelations between genotypical 
and paiatypical factors m the general development of the child ts 
quite rich, data on the relative importance of hereditary and environ¬ 
mental factors in psychomotor development are, however, very 
scanty 

Gesell and Thompson (1), on the basis of their data (an investiga¬ 
tion of one pair of identical twins), arrive at the conclusion that mo¬ 
tor education is of almost no importance m the general development of 
the child, since internal processes of growth play a greater role than 
external influences According to Gesell, then, if any success is at¬ 
tained by means of training, natural growth tends to replace oi to 
substitute the results of training The work of Gilbert, Leningrad, 
on infants has shown that special gymnastics administered to in¬ 
fants considerably advanced their physical and motor development 
Hetzer and Wolf (2) maintain that children raised under un- 
satisfactoiy conditions are backwaid with regard to psychomotor 
development as compared with those raised under satisfactory con¬ 
ditions, and that through improvement of conditions backward chil¬ 
dren may be brought up to normal 

•Accepted for putihcatfon by A R Ltiria of th-e Editorial Board and 
received in the Editorial Office May 9, 1934 
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II. Materials amd Methods 

Twins have served as subjects in this investigation because the 
twin method gives the best opportunity to determine the influence 
of external factors upon the child, through comparisons of trained 
(experimental) with untrained (control) identical twins (OET’s):’ 
In order to obtain information on the degree of genotypical or 
paratypical conditioning of psychomotor functions, the method of 
comparison of OET’s with TET’s (fraternal) was applied Especial 
attention was devoted in this study to systematic observations of the 
twins, to inquiries among parents and teachers, and to diaiy records 
The method of tests was applied only for general information, m 
determining mental and motor development at the beginning and 
the end of training. In determining mental development the gen¬ 
erally adopted Stanford-Binet was applied. In Table 1 are pre- 


TABLE 1 

The Mental Development im Oef's and Tet’e (IQ According to Bihbt 

AND TbRMAN) 


Pairs 

OET's 

IQ IQ 

D 


Pairs 

TET’s 

IQ IQ 

D 


M 

113 

102 

11 

Mean for 

P 

100 

95 

5 

Mean for 

L 

97 

97 

0 

4 paira 

A 

112 

100 

12 

6 pairs 

G 

98 

94 

4 

D = 45 

K 

95 

80 

15 

D = 111 

P 

98 

101 

3 


M 

123 

102 

21 







T 

98 

89 

9 







B 

90 

85 

5 



sented data on the intellectual development of OET’s and TET’s 
It may be seen fiom this table that intrageminal resemblance is 
nearly two and one-half times greater in OET’s than m TET’s. 

In order to determine motor endowrnent we have used the method 
of Dr. Oserezlcy In determining by this method the coefRcient of 
motor cndoivinent it is neccssaiy to begin the tests a year below the 
chronological age of the subject. Because this method ofters no tests 
for ages under four years, we could not determine precisely the 
coefficient of motor endowment of our four-year-old twins The 
data obtained by this method could scive therefoie only as pre- 

^OET and TET designate identical (one-egg) and fraternal (two-egg) 
twins, respectively, 
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limmary material, viz, for selecting inferior partners for training, 
and as auxiliary data for final judgment of the results 

The Medico-Biological Institute has organized a group of twins 
at Its Kindergarten. We were able to conduct our experiments 
and observations in this Kindergarten under more uniform and 
natural conditions than those which were present in Gescll’s studies. 
In our work the Kindergarten served as an observation clinic. It 
was of great help in making a careful study of individual peculiarities 
of the children We had the oppoitunity of studying children 
under experimental conditions and in the course of their ordinary 
group life, and could observe the results obtained from training not 
only with regard to exercises proposed during the experiment, but 
also from then ordinary free activity 

For our studies four pairs of OET's and six pairs of TET's (all 
of them were like-sex) from four to four and a jialf years of age 
were used The majority of them were children of workers. The 
diagnosis of identity of the twins was established by the Department 
of Genetics of the Institute on the basis of the similarity method 
(Siemens), The similarity of all the physical characters of the 
OET's was outstandingly great In behavior and mental traits, 
however, no such great resemblance could be found 

Apart from the above tests, we have also studied the following 
points* (I) games and interests, (2) attitude towards environment, 
(3) attitude towards the group, (4) regimen and food, (5) atti¬ 
tude of the children toward one another, (6) mood, (7) tempera¬ 
ment, and (8) speech. 

On tjie whole, a greater similarity m all these elements could be 
noted in OET’s than in TET’s, though considerable differences 
were occasionally observed m OET’s If these differences in OET’s 
arc expressed by the words “more” or “less” (for instance, in the 
pair L. Mania is more compliant than Nunia, Mania is less tender 
than Nunia), then in the case of TET’s, we often find mutually 
exclusive traits (for instance, the pair K,—Katia is resolute, active; 
Zma—irresolute, passive, Katia is gav, motile, Ziiia—imorose, im¬ 
mobile). In short, we often meet m TET’s tlie situation that one 
partner is the opposite of the other, this was never the case in OET’s. 

Prior to beginning the training (which was intended only for 
OET’s) observations on the behavior of each separate OET pair 
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were conducted over periods of 8 to 10 days. Analogous observa¬ 
tions on bcliavior were repeated towards the end of the training. 
The aim of these observations was to determine, through data secured 
at the beginning and at the end of the training, whether any changes 
of behavior of the twins took place under the influence of special 
training of the psychomotor functions. 

After having carefully made these observations under every-day 
conditions and after giving the tests, we proceeded directly to testing 
OET’s and TET’s By means of comparisons of the data secured, 
we intended to find out to what extent the psychomotor functions are 
conditioned genotypically and to what extent paratypically Both 
groups of twins were given the same exercises—jumping in the air, 
and hitting a mark by throwing or rolling a ball The technique of 
the tests and the experiment was as follows For jumps an adjustable 
cord was used The height of the jumps was measured m centi¬ 
meters. For hitting the mark two boards were prepared, one for 
throwing, another for rolling. On the first board circles of different 
diameters were traced The size of the mark could be adjusted by 
means of a slide at 10, 15, or 20 centimeter The lesults of each 
throw (hitting or missing) were estimated In points, according 
to the neatness of the hits. The other board was divided into centi¬ 
meters to allow registration of deviations of the ball m rolling The 
distance from the point of throwing to the maik was one meter, and 
the distance from the point of rolling to the mark was two meters. 

III. The Problem op Genotypical and Paratypical 
Conditioning 

In approaching the problem of genotypical and paratypical con¬ 
ditioning of psychomotor functions of the child, we were at once 
confronted witii the following important question—are psychomotor 
functions of lesser complexity and psychomotor functions of greater 
complexity conditioned to the same degree, genotypically and para¬ 
typically? 

In psychomotor processes there may be involved, indeed, forms of 
activities which are far from being similar as regards their com¬ 
plexity, and which are characterized by diffeient psychological struc¬ 
tures Those that develop automatically and do not involve any com¬ 
plex intellectual regulation may be called elementary; jumping in 
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the air, and simple lifting of weights may be classified here Other 
actions, involving complex processes of arbitrary coordination of 
movements which follow a definite intellectual scheme, should be 
classified as a separate group of complex (or higher) psychomotor 
processes In this category fall such actions as the accomplishment 
of complex coordinations according to a definite scheme, or complex 
constructive motor activities. 

The question naturally arises, are the two motor processes which 
differ in their psychological construction conditioned genotypically 
and paTatypica]]y to the same degree, or do the}’ differ in this 
respect, and if so, to what extent? 

To answei this question we mmt anaij'se in succession the three 
senes of experiments performed. The first of them dealt with the 
most elementary actions, the second with more complex coordinations 
though taking place in the direct optical field, and the third ivith 
a very complex process-coordination of movements according to an 
internal scheme Our investigation sought to determine to what 
extent these processes are conditioned genotypically and paratypi- 
cally. 

Experiments with Jumping in the Air 

Let us consider the results of our first method, which was tliat 
of asking the child to jump in the air The task consists of a simple 
coordination of movements, intended to produce a push upward 
and onward The internal and external structure of the motor 
action IS very simple If we consult Table 2, we note that the 

TABLE 2 

iNrRAOEMINAL DlFFERBKCBS IN THE HeiCHP OF JUMl'INC, (CPNTIMETERS) 
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that the genotype plays an important part in the variation of this 
function 

It should be noted that OET’s exhibit great similarity m the 
way they jump and in general behavior, while TET’s show striking 
differences. 

Let us proceed next to the data of tlic second method, i.e, to 
experiments with throwing tiie ball, a more complex operation than 
that considered above It does not involve, however, any complex 
intellectual-motor organization, since the decisive role is played here 
by simple judgment of the eye and motor coordination of arm and 
eye. 

The whole process of hitting the mark, indeed, develops here in 
the direct optical field. The coordination of movements in this case 
IS not a complex act of realization of movements according to a cer¬ 
tain internal scheme, but is simply a realization of an elementary 
sensory-motor structure. 

What IS the extent of genotypic conditioning of this activity? 
Table 3 answers this question. It may be seen that the four 


TABLE 3 

INTRAGEMIMAI. DlFrCRCNCES IN HlTTINC THE MARK DY THROWING THE BALI. 
The Precision is Expressed in Points 


Pairs 

OET’s 

Twin 

A 

Twin 

B 

d for 
each 

d mean 

Pairs Twin Twin 
TET’s A B 

d for 

each d mean 

M 

1 8 

20 

02 


P 

1 S 

3 3 

1 S 

L 

1.0 

1 5 

0 5 


A 

1 8 

2 8 

1 0 

G 

3 3 

3 S 

02 

0 2S 

K 

2 1 

40 

19 147 

P 

1,2 

1 3 

0 1 


M 

0 3 

1 8 

1 5 






T 

20 

3 0 

1 0 






B 

1 6 

3S 

1 9 


OET's pairs exhibit again a greater intragemmal similarity than 
the six TET pairs. While the former never exhibit a difference in 
precision of movements exceeding 0 5 points, the lowest value for 
TET’s IS 1.0 points. The experiments thus reveal that the m- 
trageminal resemblance of this function in OET’s exceeds almost 
six times that in TET’s, since these values are obtained from equiva¬ 
lent material, they may be considered fairly dependable, and a con¬ 
siderable connection of elementary motor coordination with the 
genotype appears to be indicated. 
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In addition to the above experiments we conducted a further and 
different one—that of hitting the mark by means of rQlling the ball 
The operation here is not the simple simultaneous coordination of 
movements in an optical field with which we dealt in the preceding 
experiment. From the beginning the child is here compelled to 
make a successive coordination of movements. The child fixates the 
goal first, then watches the hand which holds the ball. After pre¬ 
liminary trials the child proceeds to a still more complicated co¬ 
ordination which occurs no longer in the optical but in the purely 
motor field; fixating the mark the child must act without looking at 
his hand, the movements of which arc coordinated m a purely motor 
way The optical coordination is replaced here by a more com* 
plicated coordination process, according to a certain internal scheme 
which must be created bv the child in the course of the pieceding 
“trials”; instead of a motor extension of sensory structure (which 
was the case in the second expciiment), this act involves as its prin¬ 
cipal feature the intellectual establishment of a new motor coordina¬ 
tion 

Table 4 shows the results of the experiments and confirms the 


TABLE 4 

The Intraoeminal Differences in Hitting the Mark ex Rouinc the 
Ball, Deviations are Expressed in Centimeters 


Pairs Twin 
OET’s A 

Twin 

B 

d for 
each 

d mean 

Pairs Twin 
TETs A 

Twin 

B 

d for 
each 

d mean 

M 

+S 

14 

31 


P 

21 

SO 

29 


L 

30 

20 

10 


A 

22 

35 

13 


G 

35 

21 

14 

15 0 

K 

2i 

50 

24 

23.8 

P 

35 

40 

5 


M 

22 

30 

8 







T 

5 

50 

45 







B 

— 





statements made above We see that the results of hitting the mark 
are quite variable In both OET*s and TET’s. Deviations expressing 
the degree of precision of hitting, such as a minimum of from five 
to eight centimeters and a maximum of from 30 to 40 centimeters, 
occur within both groups. In spite of the mean values which at first 
sight may appear impressive, the results are not clear, the figures 
obtained for the OET’s do not indicate the same degree of similarity 
in this activity as was observed for the more elementary functions. 
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Thus two related operations prove to be essentially different in 
kind, and a clear intrageminiil relation between OET’s may be ob¬ 
served only in the operation which is of a rather simple structure (a 
direct coordination of movements m an optical field) while a more 
complicated operation (movement cooidination outside of the direct 
optical field) shows a far higher fluctuation in OET’s. 

IV Training 

After securing data from prchnunaiy tests, we attempted to set 
up experimental conditions which would show to what degree psycho¬ 
motor functions may be developed by training To put it in another 
way, what is the influence which special external agencies exert upon 
the development of psychomolor functions and, in particular, to what 
degree may tiaining be reflected in motor functions of elementary 
and complex psychological structure? 

For this purpose wc used the method of reciprocal control of 
OET’s. Every pair of OET’s was scpaiated on the basis of test 
data, pedagogical observations, and general characteristics. The less 
advanced and less active partncis were subjected to a special train¬ 
ing of psychoniotoi functions for a period of four months and a 
half Those of comparatively higher mental development were kept 
as controls Infenoi partners were selected for training, m order 
to make clearei tlie results of the ticatment applied. 

The childeii were given the same exercises every morning for 30 
to 40 minutes TJiesc exercises were the same as those applied in 
control tests, i.c , jumping ovci the coid, and hitting the mark by 
throwing or rolling the ball Drawing, cutting out, modeling, ham¬ 
mering m nails, sawing, and walking along a boaid (exercise of 
the sense of equilibrium) were also offered as exercises The latter 
were applied alternatively and not every day. This method of 
training kept the children interested without making them tired 
The variety of exercises employed the motoi equipment to a fuller 
extent and stimulated its development in various directions, which is 
important because the motor functions as a whole repiescnt complex 
and vaiicd structures. The above exerascs involved the following 
basic components' piccision and velocity, ihythm, cquilibnum, pro¬ 
portionality, and coordination of movements Apart fiom the train¬ 
ing of the motoi functions enumerated above,' great attention was 
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devoted to several habits, such as manufacturing appliances and 
arranging them. The recording of behavior was done on the spot. 
The exercises followed one another m a definite sequence The first 
exercise consisted of jumping in the air, the second m hitting the 
mark by throwing the ball, and the third in rolling the ball. 

After four months and a half both the control and trained twins 
were subjected to control examinations again Wc were able to con¬ 
clude with certainty that gieat changes in development of the psycho¬ 
motor functions had taken place as a result of our training. It 
appeared, moreover, that the quantitative indices of the trained 
partncis significantly exceeded those of the controls Tlie former 
not only equalled but surpassed their formerly superior partners 

Turning now to the control data, let us see to,what degree the 
training influenced the elementary and the more complex functions 
respectively 

Jumping Table 5 presents the data on jumping obtained before 
and after the beginning of the training. The figures show great 
progress in the two groups. The total percentage of the increment of 
the height of jumping in the trained group is 525 per cent, while 
m controls it amounts to 277 per cent. (The total height of jump¬ 
ing in the two groups before training was taken as 100 per cent ) 
The average increment of lieight of jumping in trained was equal 
to 16.2 cm, while in controls it amounted to 12 cm, i e, the incre¬ 
ment of the height was 1 3 times greater in trained than m controls. 
After training, the trained partners jumped 4 2 times better than 
they did before training The contiol partners (untrained) also 
showed striking piogress, jumping 2 7 times better than before. 
However, the question whether or not the increment of the jumps 
in controls was tlie lesult of biological growth only remains to some 
extent unsolved We are inclined to believe that this increment was 
due not only to natuial development of psychomotor functions hut 
also to occasional unorganized training which took place during 
their games, or to some imitation of their partners The growth 
of the jumps of trained is, nevertheless, so great as compared with 
that of the untrained twins that one must assume that in the latter 
group the growth of jumping depends on training only relatively 
What is the role of training in the development of this function 
in each trained partner taken separately, and what is the influence 
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•Neichei twin could jump at all 
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of training upon the intrageminal resemblance of the two partners? 

In the first two pairs of twins, the partners subjected to training 
did not know how to jump at all but after the training period they 
reached the height of 20 cms. In the third pair the height of jumps 
of the trained partner increased three and a half tunes, and for the 
fourth pair 3 times. It is to be emphasized that the relations are 
reversed after training, i.e, m case the difference between the twins 
before training was negative (with a minus for the partner to be 
trained), it became positive after training (a plus for the trained) 
The average intrageminal difference before training was —1.75 cms, 
while after the training Jt amounted to +7.5 cms. Hence the actual 
difference as compared with the original one is equal to 9 25 cms. 

Training thus decreased intrageminal resemblance by a factor of 
five. 

Our conclusion from the above data is that the development of 
such an elementary motor function as jumping, which is characterized 
by a simple external and internal structure, proceeds very rapidly, 
relatively independently of training. Training markedly accelerates, 
nevertheless, the rate of this development. 

Let us next consider a psychonnotor exercise which is more com¬ 
plicated as to its external structure, and is yet elementary as to its 
internal psychological structure This function is that of hitting the 
mark by thi owing the ball, which, as has been noted below, involves 
only the optical field. 

As expected, the increase of precision in hitting the mark demands 
a more delicate movement, and proceeds with more intensity, than 
the development of jumping. The total percentage of the increase 
of precision of throws for the trained is 185 per cent, while in con¬ 
trols only a small increase of precision, equal to 119 per cent, may 
be observed. (The total number of points in the two groups before 
the beginning of training is taken as 100 per cent ) 

Table 6 shows that the inciease in precision in the trained amounts 
to 1 5 points, while in controls it is only 0.4, i.e, the increase of 
precision in hitting the mark in trained is 3 7 times greater than in 
controls. This shows that training and education of a more delicate 
movement (in the present case, of the accuracy of hitting the mark) 
may be more effective than m cases of a more primitive function. 

The role which training plays in the development of this function 
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IS a disproportionate one. In the first and fourth cases the preci¬ 
sion is increased twice, m the second case four times, and in the tiiird 
case 1 2 times. The intrageminal relations arc reversed in this case, 
i.e., if the difference before training was of negative sign, it becomes 
positive after training In this case also the trained twin surpasses 
the control The intrageminal similarity before training was equal 
to —0.25, and after training to +0 90 Hence the actual difference 
IS equal to 1 15. That is, intrageminal resemblance is reduced by 
a factor of five. 

These facts lead us to the following conclusions* 

I The spontaneous development of a more complex psychomotor 
function, which has not been subjected to training, proceeds more 
slowly than it does for the more elementary functions 

2. The training or education of this habit as a consequence of 
exercises produces a considerable effect, which may be seen from the 
increase of the number of points of the trained over untrained twins. 

Now let us pass to the analysis of our last exercise, to hitting the 
maik by means of rolling the ball We have to deal in this case 
with a motor structure which is superficially similar to the preceding 
one, but is complex m its psycholc^ical nature and takes place be¬ 
yond the limits of the optical field Complicated motor coordinations 
of this kind may be genotypically and paratypically conditioned m 
differing degrees. Training may tlius produce results which will 
differ from those obtained by training elementary coordinations 

Table 7 contains the data concerning training The great influ¬ 
ence of training upon the development of complex psvehomotor co¬ 
ordination should be noted first, it is indicated m that precision of 
hitting the mark among the trained twins is more than four times 
as great as before training, while the precision of the controls is 
almost unchanged The improvement of the trained gioup is out¬ 
standingly high It may be inferred from the fact that during 
four and a half months the deviations in the trained twins decreased 
by 27 2 centimeters, while m controls it decreased by only 1.7 centi¬ 
meters If we take the total deviation before training m the two 
partners for 100%, the percentage of deviation after training will 
be equal in the trained to 24 8%, and m controls to 92.6%, i c, a 
striking decrease is observed in the first case, while it is quite insignifi¬ 
cant in the second. 
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In conformity with all these data the degree of intrageminal re¬ 
semblance in each pair has changed. If before training the differ¬ 
ence in hitting the mark could be expressed by —12 5 cms. in favor 
of the trained, after training it attained the value of 4-13 cms. 
The trained have equalled and outrun the controls, Hence the 
actual difference is 25 5 cms. The conclusions reached from analy¬ 
sis of tlicse special data may be formulated as follows. 

1. The psychomotor equipment of a preschool child exhibits an 
outstanding plasticity The standards of psychomotor functions 
set up for this age were surpassed. Some of the four-ycar-old chil¬ 
dren could jump as high as from 30 to 35 centimeters after four 
and a half months’ training, while, according to the scale of Dr 
Oserezky, 10 centimeters should be taken for the normal height at 
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Motor Ability According to the Oserezky Scale Before and After Train¬ 
ing IN Experimental and Control Twins 

this age Winding a thread from a bobbin on the finger while 
walking (a test intended for the age of six 3 'ears) could be performed 
easily by four-year-old children after training in spite of the fact that 
this particular exercise was not included in the program of training 

2. Special external influences (in this case training) can sharply 
change the phenotypical expression of the psychomotor functions 

3. The development of the more elementary psychomotor func¬ 
tions depends on training m lesser degree than do the more complex 
mtellectualized psychomotor functions. 
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The Change of Behavior in the Course of Training 

Our attention is attracted by another fact which is of great im¬ 
portance for the education of ^ child. This concerns the general 
characteristics of the child before and after tiaming We shall 
show below liow great is the diffciencc between the characteristics 
of the behavior of the child at the beginning and near the end of the 
training. 

At the beginning of the training the following picture could 
be observed the attention of the children wns often turned 
away, they would become absorbed by the mere piocess of 
the exercise, without paying attention to the quality of per¬ 
formance and to the aim set before them; they would exhibit a 
lack of discipline, violate the rules, would not follow the re¬ 
quirements of instructions Their movements were sweeping, 
uncoordinated, and super/luous Tlie auxiliary movements 
of the arms in jumping were disorderly or entirely lacking 
The cluldren could not master a complex process, they were 
unable to cut with scissors while simultaneously turning around 
the picture Defense movements were absent or exaggerated. 

Speech (which may be classified as expressive movement) was 
abundant, noisy, and often accompanied with laughter 

As may be seen fioin the above, some of the characteristics, such 
as ease of distracting their attention, instability, untimely functioning 
of automatic movements, unnecessary movements, and laclc of pre¬ 
cision in the movements, give the usual picture of deficiency of the 
neuromuscular apparatus in preschool children As regards their 
lack of discipline, mentioned above, poor pedagogical education may 
account for it ^ 

Let us see now what occurs in their behavior towards the end 
of the training. 

We were able to notice from day to day a gradual decrease 
of superfluous and irrelevant movements The children not 


should be noted that the character of the involuntary automatized 
movements remained unchanged It is probable that the cortical mechan¬ 
isms of the motor functions nre more plastic and susceptible to external 
influences than are the sub-cortical mechanisms Among the latter are 
reactions to fear, to perplexity, to joy, movements of defense, mimicry, 
begging, crying, laughing, sitting, running, etc In such respects the 
training of arbitrary motor functions did not produce any perceptible effects. 
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merely jumped or threw to give escape to their muscular 
energy^ but tried to accomplish some definite task, they took 
sight at the mark far a Jong time; they controlled the correct 
position of the arm and the trunk, begged to be paid attention 
to ( “Look herc^ I‘ll bit the mark, write it down In your 
notebook") , they objected to the atartiog of a new performance 
unless the brat one was satisfactorily accomplished, they asked 
for more complicated exercises, voluntarily increased the dis¬ 
tance to the mark, or raised the string while jumping (while 
before they often asked to lower it, or set it themselves before 
jumping) Noise, talking, laughter, and running, which 
brought disorder and affected the discipline during the first 
experiments, gave place to silence At the beginning every 
movement was followed by a flow of speech, and provoked an 
outburst of exaltation or of distress Towards the end of train- 
ing, however, untimely conversation had ceased The children 
first exchanged a few sentences referring to the exercises, 
and during their performances they were silent. In case one 
of the children spoke, be it in the lowest voice, the child who 
was performing commanded silence, and conversation ceased 
The movements became notably organized through the com¬ 
plication of exercises. The throwing of the ball through a 
10-centimeter and through a 20-centimeter hole, for instance, 
were materially different performances When throwing the 
ball tlirough a 10-centimeter hole, the child pulled himself to¬ 
gether, <iank down a little, sighted the mark, kept silent, and 
only after 10 or 12 seconds of such preparations, the trained 
child threw the ball When throwing the ball through a twenty- 
centimeter hole, the movements were less strenuous, the child 
sometimes talked, he felt easier, and the exercise looked rather 
like a game than a serious occupation 

The Manifestation of Training in the General Bfh avior 
AND Development of the Child 

The degree to which the development of motor equipment in¬ 
fluences behavior and gcneial development was a problem which 
required very careful observation of the behavior of the twins dur¬ 
ing the time free of tiaining An analysts of daily records showed 
that towards the end of the period of training the experimental twins 
exhibited better discipline during the lessons with the teacher (they 
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set to work at once, were never lAte, and not so often broke the 
peace as the controls), and mastered more complicated situations 
of work and games sooner 

The trained twins also performed better when they were off 
duty, participated more actively in the social life of the Kinder¬ 
garten, and exhibited a greater independence and initiative in the 
organization of classworlc. They consulted the teacher less often 
than the controls. During the modeling or drawing classes they set 
themselves a definite aim instead of merely working the clay and 
presented the material to the instructress, while the controls in most 
cases modeled simpler objects and seldom produced anything The 
trained handled the appliances more carefully and tliriftily. Ac¬ 
cording to the observations of the teacher of music, the trained more 
quickly understood instructions, and obscivcd orders more strictly. 

The testing of intelligence conducted at the beginning and toward 
the end of the training according to the method of Binct-Terman, 
gave the fallowing average values; 

Before training After training 
In experimental twins 98 108 

In controls 102 102 

The intellectual level of the trained twins was raised as a result of 
the training, while in the controls it remained unchanged 

The investigation of motor ability, determined by the Oserezky 
scale at the beginning and toward the end of the training, revealed 
a similar tendency, viz., the growth of motor skill in all trained 
children distinctly exceeded that of the controls, in spite of the 
fact that the exercises required by the Oserezky scale were not 
included in the training.^ (See Figure 1). 

It may be seen from the above that special training stimulates 
and organizes motor development, materially improves the whole 
behavior of the child, promotes his general development, and makes 
the latter “easier,*’ to use the words of the pedagogues 

Our data are in sharp contradiction with the conclusions drawn 
by Gesell. This writer maintains, first, that OET’s are identical 


*The figure contains data on three pairs only, since the fourth pair, P , 
became sick toward the end of the training and could not be subjected to 
testing 
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as regards motor equipment, and secondly, that external influences 
(training) do not produce any substantial effect upon the behavior 
of the child. The cause of this contradiction should obviously 
be souglit in the developmental peculiarities of the motor functions 
of the child. Gesell had worked with one pair of infants (46 weeks 
old) only, the material wc used for our studies was more extensive 
(4 pairs), and also of older age (from 4 to 4)4 years) 

In the case of infants we have to deal with a lesser differentiation 
and less development of cortical mechanisms than m the case of 
preschool children That is, in the case of infants elementary psy¬ 
chomotor functions dominate to a greater extent As we have seen, 
they depend on training in lesser degree than the complex psycho- 
motor functions. External influences produce, therefore, less effect 
upon the motor functions of an infant than upon those of an older 
child It should be noted, besides, that m case the material is 
limited to one pair of twins only it is impossible to note the indi¬ 
vidual fluctuations of resemblance which undoubtedly occur. These 
fluctuations can be clearly seen on our material, which shows great 
intrageminal resemblance within some of the pairs, and less within 
others 

The twin method thus makes it possible, first, to establish the 
degree of genotypical and paratypical conditioning of elementary 
and complex psychomotor functions; second, to bring to light the 
sense of a specific external influence upon the child; and, finally, it 
helps in establishing the relationships between different abilities and 
characteristics of behavior 

The author expresses her deep gratitude to Professor Dr. S. G 
Levit for guidance and assistance throughout the course of this work. 

Summary 

The purpose of this investigation was to study the following 
problems. 

1. The degree to which complex psychomotor activity is con¬ 
ditioned genotypically and paratypically 

2. TIic degree and the nature of the influence of training upon 
the development of psychomotor functions of different complexity. 

3 The effect of training m psychomotor activity upon the gen¬ 
eral development of the preschool child 
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To answer tVie first question we investigated 4 pairs of OET’s 
and 6 pairs of TET’s aged 4 to 454 years All of them lived in the 
Kindergarten of the Mcdico-Biological Institute. Observational 
data collected by the teachers, parents, and experimenters were sys¬ 
tematically recorded. 

The psychological examinations were conducted according to the 
Stanford-Binet, and the psychomotoi functions were tested accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Oscrezky’s scale The observations on the behavior of 
OET’s revealed, together with a very great resemblance, substantial 
differences, tliey were, however, smaller differences than those among 
the TET's The comparison of experimental data on motor func¬ 
tions and intellect evidences a considerable degree of genotypical 
conditioning of intellectual and elementary psychomotor functions. 
The motor functions which are characterized by more complex 
psychological structure are to a far lesser degree conditioned geno¬ 
typically. 

In order to throw light upon the second and third questions, four 
children, one (the inferior) of each of the OET pairs, were sub¬ 
jected to special psychomotor training over a period of four months 
and a half The remaining four were kept as controls. 

The following exercises were used in the training* (1) Jump¬ 
ing, which IS characterized by an elementary external and internal 
structure of activity, (2) hitting a mark by throwing a ball—an 
action which superficially appears to be more complex, but which is 
of elementary nature and is accomplished m a direct optical field; 
and, (3) hitting the maik by means of rolling the ball The last 
IS distinguished from the second in that coordination is developed 
according to an internal sensory-motor scheme. 

After four months and a half, the trained and untrained were 
again subjected to examination. It appeared that the inferior indi¬ 
viduals had equalled and excelled the formerly superior ones. The 
three kinds of psychomotor activity were different with regard to 
the rate of their development The most elementary functions 
developed very rapidly, and were relatively independent of train¬ 
ing; training did, however, accelerate this rate, More complex 
psycliomotor functions appeared to depend mucli less on maturation, 
and were strikingly changed under the influence of training. After 
training intrageminal resemblance became several times less than it 
had been before training. 
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The observations show also that marked alterations took place in 
the whole behavior and m the general development of the trained 
twins They became moie active, more independent, and more dis¬ 
ciplined The intellectual level of the trained twins also lose m 
comparison with the contiols. Some of the characters appeared to 
develop due to the direct influence of training, while others probably 
developed through the organization of the process of training. 
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L'fiDUCATION PSYCHOMOTRICE ET LE D6VELOPPEMENT 
general DES ENFANT8 PRESCOLAIRES QUELQUES 
EXPERIENCES AVEC DES JUMEAUX 
COMME CONTROLES 

(R^sumO 

On a fait cette investigaclon dans te but d'etnployer des pafres de jnmeaiix 
pour determiner {1) Le degii auquci Vactiviti complexe psychomotrice est 
condition^e g6notypiquement ct paratypiquement (2) Le dcgr6 et la nature 
de I’lnducnce de I’cntrainement sur le d^veloppement des fonctions psycho- 
motrices d'line complexite difffrenic (3) L’cffet de I'cntrainement de 
I’activit^ psychomotrice sur le d6veIoppemcnt general de I’enfant pr&- 
acolaiie 

La comparaison des donn^es OTp^rimcniales sur les fonetjons motnecs el 
I'lntelligcnce montrent un assez haut degre de conditionnement gSnotypique 
des fonctions psychomotriccs intcllectueiles et eUmentaires Lcs fonctions 
motrices qui sont caractensces d’une structure psychologiqiie plus complexe 
sont benucoup moms conditionnees genotypiquement. L'enirninement pay- 
chomotciir special dans une pertode de quatre mois et clcml a montrfi que 
lea individus infeneiirs avaient ^gale et depasse ceux QUparnvant sup^ricurs 
Les troia sortes d’activiti psychomotrice ont M dill^rentcs i I'fegard de la 
Vitesse de leur devcloppement. Les fonctions les plus elemcntaires sc sont 
tr^s vile developpees et ont ^(e relativement independantes de I'eiUraJne- 
ment, I'cntrainement a, cependant, accilir^ cette vitcsse Les fonclions 
psychomotiices plus complexes ont dependu, parait-il, beaucoup moms de 
ia maturation, et otit ^te changees d’une manidre frappantc sous I'lniluence 
de I’entraincment Apres I'cntrainement la ressemblance inlrag^mlnale est 
devenue moms de plusieurs fois qu’avant I'cntrainement 
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PSYCHOMOXORISCHE ERZIEHONG UND DIE ALLGEMEINE 
ENTWICKLUNG DER VORSCHULPFLICHTIGEN KINDER 
EXPERIMENTS MIT ZWILLINQSKONTROLLEN 

(Referat) 

Der Zweck dieser Unter^ucliunK war die Ecstimmting dcr folgcnden 
Punkte (lurch Verwendiing von ZwilHngspaarcn: (1) dcs Grades, zu dem 
eine verwickelte paychomotorische Tatigkeit gcnotypiach und paratypisch 
bedingt wirdj (2) dea Grades iind dcr Natur des Emlltisses des Trainings 
nuf die Entwickhmg der psychomotorlschen Funktionen verachiedcner Ver- 
wicklung^ (3) dcr Wirkung des Trainings dcr psychomotorischen Tatigkeit 
auf die allgcmcine Entwickiung des vorschulpflichtigen Kindea 

Der Vergleich der experimentellen Ergebnisse der Motorfunktionen imd 
InteUigenz zeigt emcn betrachtlichen Grnd dcs genotypischen Bedingena dcr 
geistigen und clemcntarcn psychomotonachen Fuitkiionen Die motorischen 
Funktionen, welche diircK verwickeltere psychologische Struklur chacak- 
tensiert werden, werden zu einem weit wcniger Grade genotypisch bedingt 
Besondcres psychomotorisches Training uber eincn Zeitrnum von vietein- 
halb Monaten zeigte, dass die untergeordneten Indivldueii den fruher 
tlberlcgcndcn gleichten imd aie ubertrnfen Die drci Artcn von psycho- 
motorischer Taligkcit waren verschieden in beziig auf die Schnelligkeit 
Direr Entwicklung. Die Elementarfunktionen cntvrickcltcn sich sehr schnell 
und waren verhaltnismassig unabhangig voin Training Das Training aber 
beschleiinigte dicse Schnelligkeit Verwickeltere psychomotonsche Funk- 
tlonen schienen auf Motivierung viel weniger anzukommen und waren 
auffallend verandert unter dem Etnflusa des Trainings Nach dem 'I'rain 
ing wurde die Zvv'illingsulinlichkelt mehrmals weniger als sie vor dem 
Training gewesen war 
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THE FACTOR OF DEGREE OF LEARNING IN REMINISCENCE A 
SECOND COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PRESCHOOL CHIL¬ 
DREN AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Grace 0 McGboch 
Problem 

The phenomenon of reminiscence, which la the improvement in the recall 
of partially learned material after an interval during which there haa 
been no formal relearning or review, has been studied by several investi¬ 
gators ( 4 ) but Its conditioning factors have not yet been established, In 
recent experiments (5) designed to test the alleged inverse age-reininiscence 
relationship reported by Ballard (1) and Williams (6), no significant dif¬ 
ferences were found with respect to reminiscence between 100 preschool 
children and 100 college students with two sets of learning material The 
college students, however, attained about twice the degree of learning' of 
that of the children, i.e,, they reported about twice as many items on the 
immediate recall® The experimental literature on reminiscence permits 
no definitive statement regarding the factor of degree of learning* In 

'Degree of learning in this paper refers to the percentage of the total 
material given m the immediate recall, not to how well that percentage 
was learned, Under the time-hmit procedure employed it is probable that 
frequently the former vanes inversely with the latter, ;.e, the fewer items 
learned in the allotted time the better they would be learned because of 
the greater number of repetitions given each item, Under conditions of 
learning in which learning material of homogeneous difficulty is presented 
in such a fashion that each item is given the same number of repetitions 
during the allotted time, the two meanings of the term would approximate 
identity The meaning employed in this paper is determined by its prior 
use in previous experiments on reminiscence 
*In this study it was concluded from an analysis of the immediate recall 
scores that the reminiscers did not vary significantly from the non-remin- 
iscers in degree of learning The small number of reminiscers, however, 
and the narrow range of the immediate recall scores of the children (from 
2 to 7 items) precluded decisive evidence of the influence of degree of 
learning upon reminiscence if this factor had been effective 
The conclusion was reported in an abstract (Psyc/iol, /Ibstratts, 1933, 
7, 4316) of a Yenching study (3) that a higher degree of partial learning 
resulted in a lower percentage of reminiscence A reprint of the study has 
been sent the writer by the senior author. It is unfortunate that the data 
on degree of learning in the Yenching study are presented only in terms 
of percentages of forgotten items and of reminiscent items aad not in terms 
of the two more adequate measures of rernimscence, viz, percentage of 
subjects showing innprovement in the total score and the mean amount 
shown 
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view of the fact, however, that under some condittona McGeoch (4) found 
a reliable tendency for the better learners to exhibit a greater average 
amount of reminiscence than the poorer learners, it la possible that the 
differences between the preschool children and the college students in the 
degree of learning might have been a factor in the absence of an age> 
reminiscence relationship 

The present experiment was therefore designed to test the effect of 
degree of learning upon reminiscence by attempting to equate the degree 
of learning of the two age levels Two more equivalent groups of pre« 
school children were used, with whom the length of exposure time and 
the amount of mnteiial were varied The influence of degree of learning 
upon reminiscence could thus be studied in two ways (1) an age com¬ 
parison with degree of learning equated; and (2) a comparison of groups 
of the same age who differed in degree of learning 

SUDJBCT8 

The data on the age and intelligence of the three preschool Groups,* I, 
II, and III, and of the college students, Group IV, are presented in Tabic 
1 below Group IV and 36 of the SO children in Group T were subjects 
in the previous experiment on age and reminiscence (5) With these 
two groups the number of items presented was 14 and the exposure time 

TABLE 1 

Age and Intelligence of Subjects 


Chronological Age Intclligcnte Quotient 
Group N Items Time Range Mean cM Range Mean aM 


I 

so 

14 

10" 

60-71 

66 S2 

42 

S4-140 

IIS 90 

1 

68 

n 

50 

14 

30" 

60-71 

66 60 

40 

88-152 

112 84 

2 

,48 

III 

50 

10 

30" 

61-72 

67 30 

52 

84-140 

115 70 

1 

42 








Percentile rank 


IV 

SO 

14 

lO" 

204-246 

227 90 

1 44 

3-89 

35 50 

3 

23 


was 10". To Group II the same 14 items were presented, but the exposure 
time was 30", while to Group III only 10 of the 14 items were exposed for 


*Tlie author here wishes to express her indebtedness to the teachers of 
the four kindergartens from which the childien came in Columbia, Mo, 
Miss Eleanor Taylor of the University of Missouri Elementary School; 
and in Sr. Louis, Mo , Mrs C Vnulx of the Flynn Park School, Miss Gosch 
of the Jackson Park School, and Miss Llise Beck and Mrs Evelyn Camp¬ 
bell of the Wilson School 

'These 36 children were five years of age while the other 14 children 
were younger, The conditions of the previous experiment (5) were (lup- 
licnted with the 14 additional fivc-ycar-old children in Group I of this 
experiment. 
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30". Each of the three preschool groups had an equal number of five-year- 
old boys and girls The IQ's of Group I are based on Stanford-Binel 
mental ages, while those of Groups II and III arc based on the scores of 
the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test which was given by the 
writer under conditions favorable to group testing. The percentile ranks 
of the college students in Group IV are on the Thuratone Examination for 
High School Seniors and College Freshmen, 1931 and 1932 editions. It 
is evident from a study of Table 1 that the three preschool groups are 
practically equivalent in CA and IQ, since such small dlflerences as do 
exist are not reliable Furthermore, the children came from homes of 
similar socio-economic level 


Procedure 

The experimental conditions which had been used with Groups I and 
IV were duplicated vvith Groups II and HI. The learning material* con¬ 
sisted of the following 14 toy animals cow, bear, gira(!e, elephant, rabbit, 
dog, zebra, pig, lion, duck, tiger, cat, rooster, and horse. These were ar¬ 
ranged m three rows with the first four animals in the upper row, (he 
next four in the middle row and the last six in the lower row The ani¬ 
mals were exposed on a kindergarten table, 36" by 18", with a sheet serving 
as both background and cover. The same material was used with Group 

II but the exposure time was increased from 10" to 30" With Group 

III the exposure time was again 30", but the number of itnimflls was re., 
duced to 10 by eliminating the foui animals which had had the lowest 
learning indices, the bear, zebra, pig, and duck.* 

All sittings occurred in a room m which only the subject and the ex¬ 
perimenter, who was the writer, were present When the subject was 
seated across from the experimenter in front of the covered animals the 
instructions® were given The animals were then exposed Immediately 
after exposure the subject’s oral recitation was recorded. One minute was 
allotted for this immediate recall After an interval of 24 hours, the sub- 


®In the experiment on age and reminiscence (5) two sets of learning 
material were used, both of which had been selected on the basis of their 
approximate ease of acquisition for both preschool children and college 
students. Since the toy animal material yielded more reminiscence it wna 
used in the piesent experiment The animals were obtained from Milton 
Bradley, Domestic Animals 8458, Wild Animals 8459 (1932 catalog num¬ 
bers) The wild animals, which were not colored, were made similar In 
appearance to the domestic animals by water colors and shellac 
''Thus with Group III the attempt to equate degree of learning unavoid¬ 
ably Introduces a second variable, the factor of amount of material 
®Por <verbalitii instructions see footnote 4 in McGcoch’s experiment (5) 
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ject returned to the experimental room, and, when seated again before 
the covered animals, was asked to name the animals he had seen the day 
before. The time given to this delayed recall was also one minute. 


Results 

Degree of Learning and Age One object of this experiment was to 
equate the degree of learning of the preschool children and the college 
students so that a possible effect of this factor upon the agc-remtniscence 
relationship could be determined It is evident from a study of the data 
presented in Table 2 that the changed conditions in Groups II and III 
resulted in a significant increase over Group I in the mean immediate 
recall scores, thereby increasing the degree of learning, which is 4171% 
for Group II and 53 40% for Group III compared to 29 28% for Group 

I The attempt, however, to equate the degree of learning of the two 

age levels was unsuccessful since the college students, Group IV, had a 

degree of learning of 70 71% This analysis, however, is based on the 

TABLE 2 
Correct Items 


Degree of immediate recall Delayed recall % of 
Group Items Time Learning Range Mean «rM Range Mean ffM Retention 


I 

14 

10" 

29 28% 

1-9 

410 

.19 

3-9 

3 76 

.24 

91.71 

ir 

14 

30" 

41.71% 

3-11 

5 84 

25 

2-11 

4 96 

27 

84 93 

III 

10 

30" 

S3 40% 

2-9 

5 34 

,21 

2-9 

4.76 

.18 

89 14 

IV 

14 

10" 

70 71% 

7-12 

9.90 

19 

5-14 

9 3S 

25 

94,44 


group average as the criterion of degree of learning. Although the dif¬ 
ferences in the mean immediate recall scores between Group IV and Groups 
I, II, and III are statistically reliable, nevertheless there is considerable 
Overlapping, as the ranges given in Table 2 reveal It would therefore 
be profitable to compare the degree of learning attained by the reminiscers 
among the college students with the degree of learning attained by the rem- 
iniscers among the children These data are given in Table 3, a study of 
which reveals that only one reminiscing child out of the three preschool 
groups (the first subject in Group II) showed a degree of- learning (57%) 
equal to that of any of the reminiscing students Thus it cannot be determined 
whether the absence of agc-reminiscence relationship previously re¬ 
ported is caused by differences between the age levels in degree of learn¬ 
ing, since in this analysis both factors, age and degiee of learning, vary 
It is possible that some other combination or combinations of exposure 
time and number of items would yield a degree of learning in the preschool 
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children approximating that of the college students Prom obgervation 
of the subjects, however, the experimenter believes that increasing the ex¬ 
posure time would be of doubtful value in increasing learning, since, even 
during the 30" exposure, the attention of these young subjects showed a 
tendency to wander If the number of items given on the immediate recall 
were to remain constant, decreasing the total number of hems would, ob* 
Viously, automatically increase the degree of learning. A further reduc¬ 
tion in the number of items to be learned might bring the children's degree 
of learning up to that of the college students Such changes in the learning 
material, however, decrease further the similnrity in conditions for the 
two age levels and thereby Invalidate direct age comparisons. Purtherinore 
it is interesting to note that, with the exposure time constant, decreasing 
the number of items presented did not increase the number of items given 
on the immediate recall' Group II tecnlled an average of 5 84 items out of 
14 while Group III recalled only an average of S.34 items out of lO. 

These results thus suggest that, under our experimental conditions, the 
level of attainment in learning of college students cannot be reached by 
preschool children even when the children are given handicaps, and they 
thus constitute further evidence of the positive correlation between chrono¬ 
logical age and learning capacity. 

Degree of Learning and Remtmscence. Although the degree of learning 
of the two age levels was not equated, as has been shown above, the effect 
of one factor, the degree of learning, upon reminiscence can be studied 
by an analysis of the reminiscence exhibited by the three preschool groups 
who varied in the percentage of items given on the immediate recall. There 
are, however, no significant diffeiences between the three groups in rem¬ 
iniscence measured in terms of the percentage of subjects exhibiting it, 
since ((tP± 5,4%)® of Group I, 20% ((rPd;5 7%) of Group II, and 
14% (<Tp±4 9%) of Group III yielded reminiscence. Moreover, the fact 
becomes evident from a study of the data in Table 3 that there are no 
srgnificant differences in the amount of reminiscence shown The means 
for the three groups are 1 67 items, 1 30 items, and 1 43 items, respectively 

The above results are based on the group as the ciitcrion of degree of 
learning Although the differences in the mean immediate recall scores 
between Group I and Groups II and III arc statistically reliable, never¬ 
theless there IS considerable oveilnpping, as the ranges given in Table 2 
reveal A more adequate analysis of the effect of degree of learning upon 
reminiscence should be based upon the actual number of items given on 
the immediate recall Irrespective of the group in Aviuch the subject learned 

“The sigmas of percentages have been computed from the tables by Ed- 
getton and Paterson (2) 
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Out of 150 subjects, three groups of 50 each, 26 yielded reminiscence 'rhe 
immediate recall scores of these 26 rcimniacers are given in Table 3. The 
range is from 2 to 8 items, while the range for the 124 non-reimnisceis 
IS from 1 to 11 Items Within this somewhat narrower range for the rem- 
iniscers the distribution approximates the normal, being 2, 5, 12, 5, 1, and 
1 for 2, 3, 4, S, 6, and 8 items respectively. This analysis thus substantiates 
the preceding one in finding no evidence that reminiscence is a function of 
the degree of learning. 

Remttitscetit Items The term reminiscence as used in this paper means 
improvement in the total score The total score, however, represents a 
balance between three types of items, remembered items, forgotten items, 
and reminiscent items, which are those items appearing in the delayed 
recall but not lu the iniinediatc recall It is obvious that the phenomenon 
of reminiscence is contingent upon the presence of reminiscent items Al¬ 
though It has been shown .xbove that the degree of learning U not a factor 
in the improvement in the total scoie, it is possible that this factor might 
have an effect upon reminiscent items"' An analysis of the data on the 
three preschool groups was therefore made on the basis of the reminiscent 
items shown The results were negative as the following figures reveal, 
for Groups I, II, and HI, respectively, the percentages of subjects yielding 
reminiscent items were 48 0% (<rP±71%) 58 0% (<rPdi7 0%) and 46 0% 
(<rP±7 0%) , and the mean number of reminiscent items shown were 162 
items (ffMSr.l?), 150 items («rM±46), and 143 items (<rM± 14) 

As has been discussed previously however, there is considerable over¬ 
lapping between the three groups in degree of learning. The best learners 
(scores from 7 to 11 items) and the poorest learners (scores from 1 to 3 
items) were therefore selected from the ISO subjects Tlie 26 subjects 
in the Higb-Degree-of-Lea rning Group had a mean CA of 67.90 months 
((tM± 67) and a mean MA of 8277 months (ffM±2I2), while the 24 
subjects in the Low-Degree-of-I.earning Group had a mean CA of 66.08 
months (i7M±.58), and a mean MA of 7283 months (ffM±284)“ The 

“The possible differentia) effect of degree of learning upon the two other 
types of Items, remembered and forgotten items, making up the total score 
is an interesting question. In this paper, however, we are primarily con¬ 
cerned with the conditions causing items to be available in the delayed recall 
which had not been available iniinediately after iearning, Moreover, the 
necessary differences in the experimental conditions of the three preschool 
groups introduce unknown factors which would limit the significance of 
any analysis of the effect of degree of learning upon remembering and 
forgetting 

‘^There is thus a slight difference m the mean CA and a considerably 
greater difference in the mean MA in favor of the High-Degree-of-Learning 
Group The effect upon the results of the greater intelligence of this group 
cannot be determined but should be borne In mind 
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percentage of subjects showing reminiscent items was 38 46 (ffP±9 S%) 
for the High-Dcgrec-of-Learnmg Group and 37 50% (crP±9.7%) for the 
Low-Degree-of-Leaining Group, wlule the mean number of reminiscent 
items shown was 1 60 and 133 items, respectively There is no evidence 
from this analysis, which corroborates the preceding one, tliat degree of 
learning affects reminiscent items. 

Summary and Concldsion 

Differences in degree of learning of the same material by three equated 
groups of five-ycnr-old children were obtained by varying the exposure 
time and the amount of material In spite of the handicaps given, not one 
of the groups of children equalled the degree of learning attained by a 
group of college students, These results constitute further evidence that 
learning capacity increases with chronological age 

Analyses of the data on the children, on tlie basis of the three groups os 
Well as on the basis of the degree of learning of each subject irrespective 
of the group in which he learned, revealed no reliable evidence that de¬ 
gree of learning is a factor in the phenomenon of reminiscence or in the 
appearance of reminiscent items 
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recognition and recall in a vocabulary test 

JouN M Stalnasbr 

There Is a fechng widespread among facirlty^ members that objective tests 
—it they must be—should be of the recall variety rather than the 
recognition type Recall tests, they say, really measure what the student 
knovrs, whereas recognition testa are more measures of guessing ability. 
Although a great deal of writing has been done on recall and recognition ns 
factors of memory (Actnstaef, l), few investigations have been reported on 
the relationship between the scores on recall and recognition items as found 
in a typical achievement test A summary of investigations comparing 
different types of tests was reported m 1932 by Kinney and Eurich (2). 
Recall testa were generally found to be the most valid, the roost difficult, 
and the most'time-consuming testa according to the investigations, although 
the differences between the various test forms were frequently small. 
Many questions may be raised concerning the investigations reported 

In the investigation here reported, a recognition vocabulary test of 
one hundred items of the best-anawer (multiple-choice) type was con¬ 
structed. The first item was 

Aberraiioiis from the truth 1—examples 2 —deviations 3—soliloquies A — 
arguments 5—dissipations 

The student was to select the word which means moat nearly the same as 
the Italicized word in the phrase 

A second test was constructed of the recall type No effort was made to 
equate the two tests. The same words were not used The first of the 
sixty items of this recall test was: 

The pain a—(lessened) after the Injections-— 

The student was directed to write in the space provided the omitted word 
In the sentence The initial letter of the word was given and one or more 
pynonyms Although previous investigations suggest thot one hundred 
five-choice best-answered items are equivalent in time to about eighty recall 
items (Ruch, 3, pp. 306-313), it was judged on the basis of experience with 
test-wise groups of superior students that sixty recall items were equivalent 
in time to one hundred of the recognition Items However, no serious effort 
was made to equate the tests even in time 

These two tests —unstandardized, unanalyzed, and unequated—were given 
to VJA- students competing for a scholarship at the University of Chicago. 
The tests were two sections of a six-hour examination, the recognition test 
was the first part of the morning section, and the recall test the first part 
of the afternoon section There were no tune limits for these parts of the 
test. 

The number of correct answers on the two vocabulary tests were cor- 
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related. The Pearson coefBcient of correlation was 863. The plot was 
tested for linearity by the Blokeman test, and found to be linear = 
,876). 

The reliability of the teals was computed on a sample of one hundred 
papers As each of the tests occupied two poges, the reliability was com¬ 
puted by correlating the first page with the second, and also, in the recogni¬ 
tion teat, by correlating the scores on (he odd groups of five items each 
with the even groups. In the recall teat, odd and even items were cor¬ 
related In all four cases, the reliability of the total test was estimated 
by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula The reliability of the recall 
test was odd-even items, 923, and one page against the other, 882 The 
reliability of the recognition test was' odd-even groups of five, 967, first 
page against second, 974. 

The mean score on the recall test was 18.28 {ffatat > I recognition 

te«l, 44Q2 , 2403). The totnl po8«ible scores were recall, 60; 

recognition, 100 

The theoretical relationship between the two functions measured by these 
tests may be estimated by correcting the obtained correlation for the errors 
of measurement The coefficient corrected for attenuation is 913 when 
the odd-even item reliabilities are used and 931 when the first- vs second- 
page reliabilities are used 

The errors Introduced by using tests which are not equated reduces the 
si 2 e of the correlation One may safely assume, therefore, that the true 
relationship is even higher than .91 to .93 In other words, a recognition 
and a recall vocabulary test give scores which correlate so highly that for 
almost all purposes the test may be used which on the basis of other con¬ 
siderations is the most desirable. As far as the type of vocabulary material 
IB concerned, the happy guessers on the recognition test are also the happy 
recallers on the completion type of test 
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A STUDY OF THE Ea^OTION OF EXCITEMENT 
Richard WRLLiNcrroN Husbamd 
I The Problem 

In cUssIBcations and descriptions of emotions there has been evinced 
considerable interest in excitement It has been termed a "pure emolion” 
since, usually, there is no definite goal object to which it belongs If one 
IS angry, he can fight, if he is afraid, he can run, if he is in love, he 
can speak and act accordingly. But excitement exists because there is 
no definite solution to the existing situation. 

Stratton (1) says, “Excitement is our response to a situation which we 
recognize as calling for somewhat more than an easy and routine hand¬ 
ling" He points out that an excited person tends to be active. The re¬ 
verse may be true, as we shall show later. The activity may be haphazard, 
if It exists at all, since the person feels that something should be done, 
but can hot decide immediately just what course to follow 

Both Wundt and Stratton have made excitement one of thelc dimensions 
in presenting their classifications of feelings and emotions in diagram form. 
Wundt’s familiar division presents the three pairs of excitement^alm, ten- 
slon—relaxation, and pleasantness^unplcasantness. Stratton presents two 
pairs differentiated—undifferentiated, and pleasant—unpleasont. He con¬ 
siders anger the most highly differentiated and excitement the least Elation 
and depression are comparatively little differentiated, although more so than 
excitement. 

A fundamental difference between the two theories is that Wundt lists 
calm as opposite to excitement, while Stratton contrasts it with nnger. 
The two classifications, however, arc for different purposes, Wundt’s being 
to describe conscious experience and Stratton’s to classify in terms of 
specialization, 

It occurred to the writer that a study of the feelings and emotions in 
athletes previous to actual competition would give some data to settle cer¬ 
tain of the problems arising in the discussion of excitement Here we 
have It in a natural state Excitement is very dilHcult to study from a 
laboratory standpoint, since its stimulus is indefinite In this way it differs 
from anger or disgust, which can be produced in an artificioJ manner 

II Mbthod 

Since direct experimentation was out of the question, we asked athletes 
to write up their feelings before competition Their answers were guided 
by ten general questions, which were meant to serve ns starting points for 
free expression rather than to force them to onswer highly specific ques¬ 
tions. The men were instructed not to limit themselves to answering just 
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those questions which appeared on the list, but to add or omit as they 
saw fit, and to include any commenta on the general subject of emotional 
feelings before competition they could give The writer was helped to 
some extent in devising the questionnaire from his own experiences in 
college and Independent athletic competition. 

The subjects were 25 college men, nil varsity athletes, from the writer’s 
classes in beginning psychology They were given the questionnaire just 
after emotions had been discussed as a class topic, so that they could 
express themselves more comprehensively Excitement, however, was never 
mentioned in lecture They were from a wide variety of teams* football, 
basketball, track, crew, golf, hockey, wrestling, boxing, and swimming. 

III. Results 

Complete statistical presentation of the results is impossible and inade¬ 
quate, since we preferred to ask the questions in broad, general form, 
and to allow the subjects to express themselves in their own words We 
shall list the numbers of subjects who gave similar answers, where possible, 
and shall also quote certain typical statements used by the athletes in 
describing their feelings, 

1 Describe any physiological symptoms you have 


Frequent urination 

15 

Hollow feeling in stomach 

IS 

Rapid heart beat 

12 

Dry mouth 

11 

Sweating 

3 

Hands sweat 

2 

Defecation 

2 

Muscular fatigue 

2 

Yawning or sleepiness 

2 

Cold chill or sweat 

2 


Concerning the frequent urination, mentioned by most of the subjects, 
there were some interesting comments Two were "I usually urinate 
several times while dressing, but the uneasy feeling still remains” "I have 
a feeling that I must urinate, even though I have just done so.” The 
hollow feeling in the stomach seemed to be rather vague and difficult to 
describe One amusing symptom was, “It seems as though I had eaten 
some pancakes made by a newlywed wife” 

Several swimmers comment that they will scoop up a handful of water 
just before the race, to relieve their dry mouth. 

The rapid heart was described by several men as coming in spells, 
rather than persisting steadily for several hours. 

2 How long before (he contest does excitement starlf 
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Less than an hour before 4 

1-2 hours 2 

3-6 hours (same day as contest) 5 

Starts night before 2 

24 hours 1 

More than one day before 4 


We sec that the majority begin to get nervous during the day of the 
contest, and in some cases the evening before Several comment that 
excitement is worse on a trip when the game is out of town than when 
at home In some cases the excitement started as soon as the train left 
Also, excitement may start earlier during the week of the conference cham¬ 
pionship than for the early season contests We may give one interesting 
observation in this respect Chancing to drop into the gymnasium the 
day before the indoor track championships, 1 met and talked for a feiv 
minutes with the track coach A sophomore half miler came out in uniform, 
although they were supposed to rest that day, and asked if he couldn’t be 
allowed to run a bit to relieve his tension Here wc see excitement forcing 
the individual into action 1 suggested to the coach that allowing him 
to run a alow half mile might do him more good in relieving tension and 
enabling him to sleep than he would lose in energy consumption. 

3 Does ft case dovsn before you start, say whit wamm^ up, or does 
tt mercasc as the zero hour approaches? 


Increases up to start 11 

Constant to start 4 

Lets down while warming up 8 

Vanishes when starting to put on togs 1 

4 Does it persist into the contest? 

No 6 

Vanishes at start 13 

Short time S 


These two questions may be discussed together. Stratton contrasts ex¬ 
citement with the more specialized emotions of fear and anger by saying 
that “in excitement there may be no clear impulse to any definite form 
of action” Our findings suggest that excitement la caused by inability 
to engage in action As soon as one can do something, the tension dies 
out With some, the mild warming-up sufficed, with others the actual 
contest dispelled the excitement A boxer pointed out that the tension was 
heightened by the rest prescribed by the coach Several football men 
reported that tlicir excitement persisted into the game until the first bodily 
contact had occurred All in all, we may summarize this point by saying 
that tension is caused, or at least augmented, by inability to act, that is, 
restraint. 
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5 Does ti interfere ivit/i sleep Previously? 

No 10 

Yea 10 

Occasionally S 

Several remarked that sleep was troubled before n very important con¬ 
test, and that out-of-town games, with sleeping in strange surroundings, 
were more upsetting. A few reports were as follows’ "1 liave had times 
when T ran my race a hundred times during my sleep” ‘‘I hove trouble 
sleeping unless I have exercised enough to be tired” ‘‘It takes much 
longer to get to sleep the night before a game.” "I tend to wake up early 
the morning of a game ” 

6 Is It less for an easy game, or about the same for all classes of 
competition? 


Several athletes said that they weie just as nervous before an inter- 
fraternity game as before intercollegiate competition Two said their 
nervousness depended more upon how the coach had worked them up than 
upon the strength of the opponents One track man said he was far more 
nervous if he had a good chance to win than if he was sure he could 
do no better than one of the last places The main cause of nervousness 
with many men is uncertainty ns to hqw well tlicy might do, rcgaidicss 
of the team as a whole. Even if a track man wins, his time or distance 
may show his performance to be mediocre, a football man of the winning 
side may be supplanted by his substitute. 

7. Compare the actual contest with your fechngs during a practice 
scrimmage or time trial. 

Less in practice 4 

None in practice 13 

Some, when performance determined making 

the team 8 


A crew man commented that he was more nervous the first day he was 
placed in the varsity boat than in later laces A football man says, "Prac¬ 
tice scrimmages cause no nervousness unless you are on the first team and 
yout position is endangered by a comer ” 

8 If you have competed more than one yeai, or during a long season, 
are Iheie modifications in intensity of feelings? 


Constant + 

Drops during year 3 

Drops in later years 8 

Increases 2 

Varies up and down , 3 
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A complicating factor in this question is the-fact that any single season 
leads up through easy games to a contest with the traditional rival or a 
conference championship meet 

Several of the athletes suggested that the decline in excitement may be 
due to age or maturity, as -well as to experience Others think that knowl¬ 
edge of one's real ability becomes more accurate as the season progresses, 
so there is less uncertainty as to what one will do This agrees with the 
answers to question 6 While the answers differ widely, we can generalize 
that there is no rapid or vast drop in emotions This in turn would show 
that this emotion is not subject to voluntary control, since it is felt chiefly 
m the visceral organs, which are under the autonomic system 

9. How does excitement ajfect your performance — hefp, hinder, imma¬ 
terial, etc 9 


No difference 5 

Helps g 

Hinders 6 

Vanes > 2 


The particular sport engaged in makes quite a bit of difference m the 
answer to this question Where the type of athletics demands crude 
energy, endurance, or sudden speed, the men seemed to feel that they were 
Hided. But those who engaged in highly skilled sports, iiks golf or high 
jumping, did better the calmer they were A crew man stated, "I become 
tense and my muscles become tense and knotted ’’ 

This question ties up somewhat with 4 as to whether excitement per¬ 
sisted into the contest. A sprinter gave this observation, "I am usually 
rather excited in the first rnce, and this seems to help me But when I 
come to the final, I am perfectly calm and usually do worse.” A cross¬ 
country man says, ‘‘I am so calm that I do no better in a race than in 
practice, while most of my team-mates do better, I get from third to 
fifth in practice, but finish sixth or seventh in the races.” 

10 Can you describe your emotion as any one of the following' fear, 
dread, joy, pleasure, anxiety? 

The actual reports reveal one thing which can not be shown in this 
summary The feelings seem to be rather consistently unpleasant, in a 
broad sense That is, the athletes are m a distressed state and would 
like to get going as quickly as possible The wait is what is distressing. 

A number commented that after play started, their emotion changed to 
joy or pleasure. The physical activity alone would not seem to account 
for this, as the same fceiing would otherwise appear in a practice session 
The pleasure comes from competing against a rival, either in the form of 
a single person or a team One football man said that the greatest thrill 
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he had ever experienced m his life was when the team had already scored 
two touchdowns against a strong rival and was on the way to a third. 
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VISUAL THRESHOLDS OF REAL MOVEMENT IN THE CATi 

John L. Kennedy and Karl U Smith 

An analysis of the capacity of animals for visual movement discrimina¬ 
tion 19 of importance in the investigation of the visual mechanism. Through¬ 
out the phylogenetic series, moving stimuli are found to possess a marked 
efficacy in evoking specific forms of behavior The study of these responses 
18 of special interest to the psychologist because of the significance of the 
results of the study of visual movement in the general theory of percep¬ 
tion. In addition, the understanding of the stimulus nnd response char¬ 
acteristics nf movement perception in relation to the function of special 
areas of the cerebral cortex is of significance because, as a stimulus, it has 
been suggested that visual movement may be “transitional” between the 
more primitive responses determined by brightness differences and the 
complex functions of elaborated pattern vision. 

The present paper reports the preliminary behavioral aspects of experi¬ 
ments designed to ascertain the nature and modification of responses to 
visual movement in the cat before and after complete and partial removal 
of the visual projection area of the cortex 
Figure 1 presents a photograph of the apparatus which is being used 
in the present study, The picture is a double exposure and does not represent 
the illumination conditions under which the experiments were carried out. 
All experimental work was done in a dark-room. The two lever-type 
discrimination boxes^ contain ground glass diffusing screens on which the 
shadows of moving figures may be projected The arrangement of a 
pulley system and pulley tighteners, by means of which either stimulus 

Treaented at the Spiing Meeting of the New York branch of the Amer¬ 
ican Psychological Association Apill 13, 1935 
“The discumination methods here employed are modifications of an ap¬ 
paratus described by one of the writers (2) 
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FIGURE 1 

View from the ustiamiitg cage of the discninination boxc^ nnil the slimuU 
iibeci m thiebltoid delcruunntion Ounng tnal |>euod< the only light in 
cite evpei tiDi'Dtiil looin c»iiic from the hntkiCioiinds of the stimuli, Jc was 
theitfoie iiL.(iGits.-i)y to take a double i-epoMuc jutlurt* jn order to present 
both apitnratiis aiul Htimuli (ogcthei 



Pianos iiis AppiRATOs 

This iigiiio icpiLsmt', a lop \icw of (he comi'lefe aiiparatus, (Irnivji to a 
l-to-7 sctIc, »>j|h Nidc » leivv of the iletoiled coiiMmction of scveial importaiu 
pnits D, (Ijscjiininaiioii boxes, C, nsirsiining cage, G, gnlU for the ail- 
mmistiation of cIcLtiical punishment, L, piojectum Uinieins (also shosMi 
in iletiiil bi-losv), i\f, eleitiic phonograph niutoi , rS. rcdialion piilitV sys¬ 
tem, PT, pulley tigiilcners, S, cardboard scieeii, RM, rotating inechaniMH 

for tlie stimuli 
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may he made to move at any one of a <vcrics of speeds, is also shown. FiRure 
2 presents n scheinatir dr.iwinR of the arratiKemeiit of the complete ap¬ 
paratus as -well as the detailed cnnstiviLtmn of scseral of its conslitocnl 
parts The boxes (ft) arc constrnrtcd willi i)la(e-glass hacks, at the ccntei 
of which is fitted a shaft (see R M ) that in.n be rotated by a small pullev 
attached to its end ontsule llie box Inside, caidboaid fiRiires ma\ be 
fitted to the shaft, the shadows of \sliich .ne projected on the screens m 
the front doors Small, spccinllj devised projection lanterns (L) are used 
as light sources, These arc consliiictcd fioin a lengtli of 2-iiiLh copper 
tubing, a 32-can(Ilc-pnwci headlight Inilb and an cjcpiecc of a common 
compouiicl microscope A large cardboaid scieen (S) effectively eliminates 
all the light except that which illuminates tlie hackgrouncl of tlie stimuli 
The speed at tthlcli the inoxing figiiics lotale is controlled oxer a ixide 
range by the reduction pullev sjsiem (I* S ) 'Die xxliole moving tnechaiiisin 
IS actuated by an electric phonograpli motor (il/). A calibrated dial on 
the motoi, xvliich was checked fioni lime to lime, makes possible the re¬ 
production of difFcient stimulus speeds T'hc figure on the dooi of each 
box may be made to rotate oi cliscontiiuie rotating by silently setting small 
pulley tiglilencrs (PT) 

Upon release from the lestiaimng cage (Cj, the c.ii obtains food (small 
pieces of salmon) by proceeding down one of the mnwnvs iincl depiessing 
a lever on the box containing the moving siiniulus The gulls (f?) enn- 
sdlntc the electrodes of a circuit through wliicli eicttii<al punislimeiil of 
kiioxvn characteristics max be adminislctcd llie distrimitialion distance 
IS 65 cm 

Figure 1 also shoxvs the stimuli used in threshold deteimmatinn These 
were the sWndoxvs of ciosscs, 9 S cm in ladiiis xvitb arms 1)4 cm iViick, 
situated on an illuminated giouiul 

Six cats, five males and one female, one of which liad been used pre¬ 
viously 111 hriRVitness-discrimination studies, served as subjects for the ex¬ 
periment leported heie Two of these animals were found to be unsuitable 
for threshold work because of vaiiabilitv of licliavior and were not ex¬ 
tensively studied During the expei imcntal periods, all the cats were 
maintained in a sulficiently hungry state to insure consistent actixitv over 
a 20-triFil penod althougb great rare was cxeitiscd tn keep the animals 
in good health .iiui at apprnximatelv constant weight 

The subjects weic first trained to depress llic level and obtain food in 
a box of the soit dcsnibcd above but which did not involxc moving stim¬ 
uli Imnccliately .ifter an animal luid inastereil the "lever habit," it was 
liansferred to the moving stimulus situation, m wluili 20 tiials pei night, 
involving both doulilc and single .illei nations of the position of the moving 
stimulus, were rcgiiitcd of each animal Altciualion of sciiuuli between 
the boxes was earned out iii accmdance with a tbaiue pioccdmc except 
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when an animal happened to form persistent position habits The criterion 
of learning waa 90% correct choice of the moving cross in two successive 
trial periods, that is, in 40 trials 

After a stable response (determined by the above criterion) to an miual 
speed of 80 degrees of central angle per second had been established, the 
speed of the moving cross was reduced in small gradations until the animal 
was unable to discriminate between the moving and the non-moving stimulus 
figures The movement threshold waa arbitrarily taken as the speed at which 
the subject made only 75% conect choices in a 20-trial period and did not 
improve with subsequent reduction of speed. 

Table 1 presents the learning records of the four animals who fulfilled 

TABLE 1 

Lbauninc Records at Initial Speed op 80 Degrees of Central Ancle 

PER SecOM) 


Trials % Correct choice of the moving stimulus 

Subj 32 Sub] 24 Sub] 33 Subj. 34 


1-40 

70 

50 

45 


41-80 

90 

50 

SO 

65 

81-120 

80* 

55* 

70* 

40* 

121-160 

7S 

60 

55 

70 

161-200 

95 

80 

70 

65 

201-240 


90 

85 

40 

241-280 



70 

40 

281-320 



90 

55 

321-360 




70 

361-400 




80 

401-440 




80 

441-480 




90 

Total trials to 





fulfill criterion 

200 

240 

320 

480 


*Introduction of electrical punishment 


the criterion The results are given m seta of 40 trials, necessitating the 
averaging of scores and other slight maslring of detailed data Marked 
individual differences are evident aince the subjects took respectively 200^ 
240, 320, and 480 trials before the accepted criterion of true discriminative 
response was reached. 

In the four animals studied, the ease of initial learning was correlated 
with the magnitude of the movement threshold Animals requiring fewer 
trials in the initial learning gave the lowest thresholds, while those requiring 
a greater number of trials had a correspondingly high threshold Refer¬ 
ence to Table 2 will show that the thresholds of real movement discrimina¬ 
tion were respectively 2 6, 3 0, 5 5 and 146 degrees of central angle per 
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TABLE 2 


Threshold Dctfrminatiom 


Speed 

(Degrccs/second) 

% Correct choice of the moving stimulus 
in the best 20-trinl period 

Subj 32 Subj 24 Subj. 33 Siibj 34 

80,0 

100 

95 

90 

90 

33 6 

95 

90 

100 

30 

30.0 

90 

90 

85 

85 

24 8 

85 

85 

75 

80 

21 1 

90 

85 


50 

1+.6 

85 

85 

90 

75* 

112 

75 

90 


55 

6 S 

90 

90 

80 

40 

5.5 

75 

90 

75* 


43 

75 

80 

SS 


37 

75 

75 

55 


34 

65 

8 S 



3 1 

80 

85 



30 

70 

85« 



2,9 

85 

55 



26 

85* 

60 



24 

60 




22 

60 





‘Threshold speed 


second. Table 2 preaenu die best 20'trial period at each icduction speed 
for each animal 

In order to study the stimulus situation further with the purpose of 
simplification, the animals were transferred, after thresholds were found, 
to stimuli of the same size and shape which, however, involved a reversal 
of the brightness values of Bgure and ground Instead of black ciosscs on 
illuminated grounds, illuminated crosses now appeared on black grounds 
in the front doors of the boxes No electrical punishment was used To 
fulfill a criterion of 90% correct choice of the moving cross in 20 trials, 
the four subjects, previously trained on the other iigure-ground pattern, 
now required respectively 40, 120, 20 and 40 trials. The second animal 
was used on a brightness experiment between threshold determination and 
transfci to the figure-ground change in stimuli The results on this subject 
are therefore not comparable to those secured on the others 
Visual thresholds of real movement in the cat as determined by the 
present method are lower than fot the rat. Hawley and Munn (1), using 
a discrimination technique and stimuli consisting of horizontally moving 
black and white gratings, found a variation of 3 3 to 10 cm per second in 
the movement threshold for albino rats Their criterion was 80% choice 
of the moving stimulus in approximately 100 trials In order to compare 
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the results secured in this investigation with the rat and those obtained 
here with cats, the present data may be restated in terms of movement in 
cm. per second of a point on the circumference of the cross The threshold 
speeds for the four cats in terms of these units are respectively .4-, 5, 9 
and 2.+ cm. per second. 

The fact that thresholds could be found with these animats indicates that 
movement w.is the differential stimulus in the situation The apparatus was 
almost noiseless in operation No differential sound stimulus could be 
obtained by the animal while »n the restraining cage since constant, uniform 
procedure was used in preparing the apparatus for the next trial Check 
experiments have also been carried out in order to show that such factors 
were not involved m the discriminative responses of the animal, A large 
one-way screen placed in the experimental room served to eliminate all 
possible visual stimuli that the animal might receive from the experimenter 
The main purpose of the preaent investigation, as stated above, has 
been the development of a systematic procedure for the quantitative study 
of visual movement in animals and to ascertain by ablation methods the 
degree of functional differentiation of the visual cortex of the cat in re¬ 
lation to visual movement perception Although all of the results are 
not yet available, it has been found that two animals, Sub}ects 32 nnd 33, 
relearned the original movement habit almost immediately afier bilateral 
and at least relatively complete ablation of the so-called visual area of the 
cerebral cortex These animals also transferred directly in the figure- 
ground change of stimuli described above Marked modifications of thresh¬ 
olds of discriminative response to movement, however, have been found for 
these animals after the operation. A detailed account of these and additional 
results, together witli data concerniog the anatoraicnl aspects of the brains 
of the sacrificed animals, will be reported m a later paper, 

The results secured in the present investigation may be summarized as 
follows 

1 A method is described by means of which a specific, discriminative 
response to visual movement may be established in cats and other small 
animals under simple but conttoHed conditions. 

2 The responses found arc not significantly disturbed when the bright¬ 
ness values of figure and ground of the stimulus patterns are reversed 

3. Thresholds of visual movement discrjmiaation in the cat are sig¬ 
nificantly lower than in the rat, a result which may he attributed to dif¬ 
ferences in experimental tcchinque or, more probably, to the highly dif¬ 
ferentiated visual mechanism of the cat. 

4 By the methods described, certain deficiencies m visual movement 
perception can be ascertained in the cat after bilateral lesions in the striate 
areas. A more extended description of this aspect of the present study 
will be presented at a future time 
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QUANTITATIVE INDICES OP THE EFFECTS OF FASTING ON 
EATING-BEHAVIOR*' 

W. A. Bouspibld 

Tlie obtaining of continuous graphical records of the amount of food 
eaten by an animal during a period of feeding is a fairly simple matter, 
and techniques for securing these records have been described by Skinner 
(7), Bouslicld (1, 2), and Bousfietd and Elliott (3) Inasmuch as an 
eating-curve represents the functioning of certain consummatory responses 
of a basic drive, the method should be capable of application to the prob- 
tern of determining characteristics of motivated behavior The most obvi' 
ous procedure is to change the strength of the drive by imposing various 
periods of fasting, and then to mark any changes in the records of entmg 
Some of the results of just such an experiment have been described by 
Bousiicld and Elliott (3). It was found that both the rate of eating and 
the amount of food eaten decrease with fasting, also that hungry animals 
eat more steadily and persistently Records obtained in this way, however, 
have been subjected to further analysis, and it is the purpose of this 
paper to develop certain gcncraluotions us a result of the study. 

In the earlier papers cited above the writer has attempted to show that 
cnting-cuivcs may be adequately described by the modillcd exponential 
equation, 

f=c 

in which / = amount of food eaten, c = constant, e = base e of natural 
logarithms, m = constant, and I ^ time An interpretation of the equation 
should simplify the discussion In the first place, the curve described tends 
to approach a limit, and in eo doing becomes progressively dattened, ic, 

'The writer wishes to acknowledge an indebtedness to Professors William 
R Ransom and T E Mergcndahl of the Tufts College Mathematics De- 
paettnent for their aesistance with the mathematical analysis on which the 
conclusions of this paper arc based 

*Adapted from a paper read at the 42nd annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, Columbia University, 1934 
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Jt approaches a bonzontal asymptote This limit is represented by constant 
c in the equation, and it may be designated as the physiological limit of the 
animal’s capacity for the food eaten nnder the specified conditions. It is 
evident that the eating-curve may rise steeply and thus rapidly reach the 
stage of flattening, or it may rise moderately and thus siowiy reach the 
stage of flattening In other vrords, the approach to the horizontal asymptote 
may be subject to reiatiVe variations. Constant in of the equation repre* 
sents the rate at which the asymptote or physioiogical limit is approached, 
and It may be called the coefficient of voracity. 

The questions that may be asked are. What happens to the physiological 
limit and coefficient of voracity, as calculated from the records, when the 
motivation is increased? Furthermore, are the results consistent with 
what 13 known of the physiology of hunger, and are they in accord with 
the psychological variables that arc functionally related to mnnition? An 
answer to the first of these questions is furnished from the results of an 
experiment in which control records obtained from rats during the regular 
daily period of feeding were compared with records after a fast of four 
days In every case there was a reduction in the physiological limit cal¬ 
culated for the delayed eating-curves. Data obtained from a group of 
seven subjects may be given to illustrate this point The average physio¬ 
logical limit for the controls was 26 6 grams, for the delayed records it 
was 16.3 grama The coefficients of voracity showed less consistency, but 
increased m all except two cases The average for the controls was 0 012, 
and for the delayed records, 0 015* 



Comparison of Control and Delayed Eating-Curvbs 
This figure was made by superimposing the tracings of records obtained 
from one of the subjects The upper curve was secured during a regular 
daily period of feeding, and the lower curve after a fast of four days. 
Each step on the records represents the removal by the subject of a P«|et 
of food (approximately 1/4- grais)^ from the recording apparatus The 
timc-line is punctuated in units of thirty minutes 


“These constants are specific for the conditions of the investigation and 
the units used in the calculations The food-umts employed in the deriva¬ 
tion of the constants were grams of Putina Dog Chow, the food whicii 
was used throughout the experiment The time-units were minutes 
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A typical sample of the catmg-curves is shown in Figure 1, Even from 
inspection it is evident that tiic curve for the delayed record approaches a 
lower asymptote. 


CONCI.USIONS AND DISCUSSION 

The results definitely imply a reduction in an animal’s pliyaiological limit 
of capacity for food with fasting* In other words, with greater deprivation 
the amount of the satisBer that the animal can handle is less than normal. 
From the research of McCarrison (6, pp 69-85) we learn that the ali¬ 
mentary canal of the starved animal is in a state of genuine atrophy It 
would therefore be both Impossible and undesirable for the fasting animal 
to eat a normal amount Lest this seem paradoxical, other evidence may be 
taken into account Starvation represents a true emergency condition, and 
the natural accompaniment of such a state is, ns Cannon (4, pp 193-224) 
has shown, a mobilization of the sympathetic division of the autonomic 
system Consistent with this description is the marked hypcrndrenalisnt 
which McCarrison (6, pp 156-173) found to be associated with inanition. 
Furthermore, a general increase in activity typically characterizes the state 
of hunger Givler (5) has pointed out that both tension and ndrenin are 
actively present in moiivation It is evident that the hunger drive involves 
no exception to tins rule, and the motivated state is literally maintained 
at the expense of certain anabolic and vegetative piocesses 

The overage increase in the coefficients of voracity along with the reduced 
physiological limits of capacity means that the hungry animals tended in 
most cases to approach tliclr limits relatively rapidly, that is, their enting- 
curves tended to flatten out relatively soon, This description of voracity 
would appear to give some measure of justification to common observation. 
But it should be noted that the hungry subjects ate at a markedly reduced 
rate.* There may appear to be some complexity in the statement that the 
approach to a low physiological limit can be relatively rapid, and yet 
the actual rate of eating is at the same time considerably less than that 
represented by a slower approach to a higher limit. To make a crude 

*It would be erroneous to assume that the stomach is in any way analogous 
to a passive bag Such phenomena as receptive relaxation should alter the 
physiological limit under a variety of conditions other than fasting 

*A point worth emphasizing in this analysis is that while the action of 
the sympathetic division of the autonomic contributes to the facilitation of 
skeletal reflexes, the effect on the visceral reflexes concerned with the Inges¬ 
tion of food is one of inhibition. The ^decreased rate of eating with fo sling 
may be due in part to lessened salivation. In situations where the secretion 
of saliva is not of essential importance for swallowing, the marked reduc¬ 
tion in rate of enting would not be expected. 
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analogy, we may compnie the coefficient of voracity with the rate at which 
a stream of water will fill a tank. One can teaddy imagine the conditions 
m which a small stream would more rapidly fill a small container than 
a larger stream would fill a larger one 

Some of the animals had a decreased coefficient of voracity after fasting 
In e'tplaining the individual differences, it may be said that they should be 
expected The coefficient of voiacity is one measure of the strength of 
the drive, and like other indices It is subject to wide charges both as a 
function of time and as a function of indtvidna! peculiarities That tie* 
creases in voracity should occur is not surprising when we consider such 
evidence as Cannon (+, pp 268-298) has reviewed of cases m which both 
human and animal subjects have shown relative indifference to food after 
fasting three or four days. 

In summarizing the results of this analysis, it may be said that ihe 
changed character of certain consummatory responses after the satjsfier of 
the drive has been removed for a considerable period of time indicates a 
reduced capacity to assimilate the satisfier. This change follows from the 
organic adjustment to the deprivation. A further effect of deprivation is 
that the limit of tolerance for the satisfier may be approached relatively 
rapidly For an arbitrarily selected period of abslinence, however, the 
opposite of this may take place and the limit of tolerance will be approached 
relatively slowly. This variability is justified by the assumption of indi¬ 
vidual variations in respect to a cyclic change 
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THE INADEQUACY OF CURRENT INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR 
TESTING KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN CHILDREN 

E J Ashfr 

This report is taken from a survey which attempted to determine the 
intelligence status of rural school children in one mountain county in South¬ 
eastern Kentucky. The origmal survey^ wan undei taken in order to get 
some idea of the relationship between the inlelligcncc status of rural school 
children in dillcrent parts ot the county and their socio-ccoriDniic status. 
This report is concerned with those facts from the original survey which 
throw some light upon the problem of the adequacy of current intelligence 
teats- for testing mountain ebUdten 

The tests used in this investigation were the Myers Mental Measure 
and the National Intelligence Test, Scale B These tests are too well known 
to demand much description The Myers test is a non-reading test, a single 
continuous scale, applicable to all ages beginning with kindcigorten children 
It was particularly suited for this tavestigation since time did not permit 
individual testing or testing m age or grade groups. The National intelli¬ 
gence Test is a reading group test planned for use in grades 3 to 8 and 
with pupils entering high school Seven months after this testing was done 
a further study was conducted in which the Herring Revision and the 
Stanford Revision of the Bloet-Simon terts were used.* 

The Myers test was given to 363 children in 15 different rural schools 
(1 and 2 rooms) scattered rather widely over the county These children 
were scattered throughout the grades beginning with the second grade, 
and they ranged in age from 7 to 16 years. The schools were selected on 
the basis of a previous farm and home survey of the various school districts 
in such n way as to get children that were representative of the general 
•rural population of the county The National test was given to 234 chil¬ 
dren above the second grade m 11 of these IS sciiools The Herring and 
Stanford Revisions were given to 56 children from the above schools who 
were not in school at the time the group tests were given 
Each child's score on each test was converted into IQ rating according 
to the norms published with the tests The Myers recommend the use of 
"Intelligence Ratio” (3) instead of "Intelligence Quotient” The norms 
for the National, on the other hand, arc expressed in percentiles (4) IQ 


’This survey was conducted by the writer under the auspices of the 
College of Agricultute, University of Kentucky, working in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

*Thi8 supplementary investigation wns made by the writer for the Bureau 
■of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, Washingioti, D C. 
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norms, however, are published for both tests in order to make a comparl- 
son between the two it was necessary to mak* use of the JQ ratssgt Tb& 
distribution of IQ’s for the 234- children taking both tests ii shown in 
Table I The median IQ on the Myers test (or this group is 67,7, quartile 

TABLE 1 


DISTRinUTIOM OF INTELUCBHCH QOOTfBHTS FQr 234 KEMTUCKT MoUKTAIIT 

Children on tub Mybrs Mbhtal Measure and the 
National Ihtblucsmcb Test 


IQ 

Number of 
Myers test 

cases 

Nationsl 

140-1+4 

1 


J35-J39 

0 


130-134 

2 


125-129 

0 


120-124 

1 


115-119 

1 


110-11+ 

3 


105-109 

3 

1 

100-104 

6 

4 

95- 99 

B 

4 

90- 94 

6 

18 

85- 89 

12 

17 

80- 84 

14 

25 

75- 79 

16 

26 

70- 74 

28 

•32 

65- 69 

3S 

14 

60- 64 

42 

2B 

55- 59 

19 

27 

50- 54 

19 

17 

45- 49 

15 

10 

40- 44 

3 

9 

35- 39 

0 

2 


234 

234 

Median 

67 7 

71 5 

Q 

9 78 

11 65 


deviation 9.78 On the National the median is 71 S, qviartile deviation 
11.65 The median IQ of the 56 children on the Herring and Stanford 
Revisions is 72 85 The distribution of IQ’s for this group is ahowo in 
Table 2 

The IQ’s of the 363 children taking the Myera test were tabulated ac¬ 
cording to chronological age The Median IQ of the children at each 
chronological ago is shown in Tabic 3. Beginning with age 7, the median 
IQ for each age group decreases gradually and continuously from 83 S at 
age 7 to 60 6 at age 15 

These results are quite In agreement with the Bndings of Hlrsch (2) lo 
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TADLE 2 


Distribution op Intei licence Quotients for S6 Kentucky Mountain Chil¬ 
dren ON THE HpRRINO AND STANFORD REVISIONS 01 THE BlNET-S'lMON TesT 


IQ 

Nunibci 

r of cases 

100-104- 


0 

95- 99 


1 

90- 91 


4 

85- 89 


4 

80- 84 


7 

75- 79 


9 

60- 64 


6 

70- 74 


7 

65- 69 


6 

55- 59 


4 

SO- 54 


7 

45- 49 


1 



56 


Median = 72 85 



TABLE 3 


Tub Median Intei-licencb 

Quotient oh tub Myers 

Test According To 


Chronoiooical Aor 


Chronological 

Median Intelligence 

Number of 

ago 

Quotient 

cnscs 

7 

83 5 

25 

8 

75 5 

29 

9 

74 25 

47 

10 

69.05 

51 

11 

66 5 

49 

12 

6425 

52 

U 

63 25 

43 

14 

63 3 

28 

IS 

60.6 

IS 

16 (includes all 65 0 

24 

ages over 

16) 



a more extensive survey of three mountain counties, one of which was the 
county of this investigation, Hirsch found a median IQ of 72 5 on the 
Dearborn and Fintncr-Cunningham tests for 904- children In a group of 
lOSO mountain children part of whom were fiom rurnl schools and part 
from community mu! settlement schools, he found o decrease in median IQ 
of 12 points from the 7-ycar-old group to the H-ycnr-oId group 
Before attempting to interpret the results of this study, It is necessary to 
indicate briefly how the norms with which the children in this investigation 
are compared were obtained. The norms publialied for the Myers test 
were obtained from 1859 children from 6 to 17 years of age (3). As far 
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39 the writer is able to judge from the Myers* report these children lived in 
Cleveland, Altoona, Fainesvilic, East Cleveland, and Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio The norms for the National Intelligence Test were obtained from 
32,372 children from different communitica as follows' 13,125 from cities and 
towns in Michigan; 1,060 from two cities in Kansas; 1,215 from one city 
jn California, 1,470 from Washington, D. C; 7,552 from Youngstown, 
Ohio, 2S8 from FIcmington, N J , 6,541 from Kansas City, Missouri; and 
968 from Pittsburgh, Pa- (4). 

If one compares tfte lesnfts of chfs study with the fQ norms published 
with these tests where IQ lOO is considered indicative of average intel¬ 
ligence, it would appear that the vast majority of the mountain children 
are below average inteliigence Only about 5 per cent of these children 
have IQ's above 100 on the Myera teat. If the comparison is made with 
the IQ ratings for the general population given by Terman where IQ 
70 or below is considered indicative of mental deficiency or feebleminded¬ 
ness, it would appear that about half of these children are feebleminded 
or grossly deficient mentally since the median IQ on the Myers test is 
67 7 and on the National 715. Even if one follows Healy and Bronner 
(1, p. 15S) in their suggestion that IQ 90 is near the average of the 
general population, an unusually targe percentage of these children are 
of low intelligence. Only 13 per cent have IQ’s above 90, Is one to conclude, 
then, that 20 to 50 per cent of the mountaio children are feebleminded? 
Not until it can be shown that these children live m an environment that is 
as favorable for the acquisition of the knowledge demanded in these tests as 
that of the children on whom the tcaU were standardized, because it is 
generally agreed that differences on these tests are indicative of true dif¬ 
ferences in intelligence only when the environmental opportunities of the 
children taking the tests are approximately equal. What is needed here, 
therefore, is information regarding the environmental opportunities of 
mountain children in comparison with the children on whom the teats were 
standardj 2 ed It has been pointed out above that the children on whom the 
Myers and National teats were standardiaed were from urban or near- 
urban communities, 

Fortunately some information regarding die material eavieonment of the 
mountain children is available from surv^a of living conditions of farm 
families made by the Bureau of Home Economics, U, S. Department of 
Agriculture The following data are fafcen from a paper furnished 
the writer by Dr. Faith M, Wilhama, Senior Economist, Bureau of Home 
Economics, U S, Department of Agriculture The average money ex¬ 
penditure of 227 families m the mountain county where this testing was 
done was $450 in 1929 The average money expenditure of 2886 farm 
families in 11 states was $913, while the average money expenditure of a 
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somewhat superior group of 40 farm families in Maryland, Vermont, and 
Illmoia wna $1684. The total value of living in these three groups is 
furthci indicated by adding the average value of goods and services fur* 
nished by the farm to the average cash expenditures, Measured in this 
way, the total value of living of these three groups amounts to $996 for 
the fust, $IS98 for the second, ami $2560 for the third. 

Still another companaon of living conditions in these three groups is 
found in the money value of the homca. The average value of the houses 
studied in the mountain county mentioned above was $H0, while that of 
the homes occupied by 2886 familiea in 11 states was almost $2000, and 
the 40 account-keeping famikes cooperating with the Bureau of Horae 
Economics occupied homes valued at almost $5000 
Information regarding the education of the families in the mountain 
county of this study was obtained in the socio-economic survey mentioned 
above The average number of years of formal education of the 227 
farm operators included in the survey was 66, of the home makers 6.0 
The average number of weeks in (he school year for the operators was re¬ 
ported ns 18 and for the home roakecs as 15.9. The average expenditures 
for formal education for the group for the year 1929-30 were $11 67, and for 
reading matter $ 87 

While data arc not available for a comparison of these rural groups with 
city families, it is probably safe to assert that the limitations of the moun¬ 
taineer’s environment are even greater in cempanson with city conditions 
than with the farm families mentioned above 
These comparisons and facts seem to point to definite limitations in the 
material environment of the mauntaineer No one will deny that this en¬ 
vironment lacks many of the material things considered essential in better 
rural and urban communities. It lacks opportunities for social intercourse, 
and for education of the sort considered essential by outsiders Different 
knowledge and skills are needed for successful adjustment to an environ¬ 
ment where the spinning wheel is still used, where some of the inhabitants 
arc still weaving fine woolen blankets and coverlets and making their own 
furniture; where churning, conning, butchering, etc, are routines in every 
home; where axes, plows, mules etc, are many times as important as 
books, papers, and pencils 

All of these'facts indicate that the mountaineers live in an environment 
that differs from an urban environment or even from other rural environ¬ 
ments In view of these facts, one can hardly conclude that these mountain 
children are mentally deficient because they make low scoics on intclUgence 
tests which Were constructed for and standardized on children living in 
another kind of environment It is impossibie to say from this study what 
their true intelligence is. It may be below that of children in other parts 
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of the country on the average, but m view of the environmental differences 
indicated above the difference between IQ 68 or 71 for these children 
and IQ 100 foe city children can hardly be said to be due in any large 
degree to differences in native capacity 

The effects of the mountain enviroiimeat on the IQ's of these children is 
also indicated by the facts m Table 3. In this table it is seen that the 
median IQ decreases with chronological age from S3 S at age 7 to 60 6 
at age IS This is a decrease in measured intelligence on the Myers 
teat of 22 9 IQ points As indicated above, liirsch found a decrease of 
12 points in median IQ from 7 to 14 yearg m a group of lOSO mountain 
children Part of this group, however, was from settlement and com¬ 
munity schools wheie the oppoitunilies for development arc umiucstionably 
better than in the lural schools This decrease in IQ with chronological 
age IS what would be expected if the mountain environment differs from 
that of the children on whom the tests were standardized. The longer 
the children live m this environment the more its disadvantages will in¬ 
fluence their scores on the tests 

It appears to the author that tests constructed and standardized in one 
locality for and on particular groups of individuals should not be used In 
some other locality or on some other group with a view of making compari¬ 
sons between individuals living in the two localities, unless it can be shown 
by experimental investigation that the one does not differ essentially m its 
opportunities from the other If the children in a mountain environment 
are given a test which measures the knowledge and skills In kind and amount 
of urban children, it seems obvious that the moimtain children would be 
at a decided disadvantage unless they had had approximately the same 
opportunities to acquire this knowledge and skill as the urban children. 
The same could be said for racial comparisons. Of course such compari¬ 
sons can be made, and one can conclude that mountaineers do not know 
what other children know or cannot do what other children can do, but it 
is just about as likely that the city children do not know some of the things 
that the mountain children know, things that may require ns much ability 
to learn as the things which they do not know One could expect one or 
another result depending upon what kind of test item one included In 
his test. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The Myers Mental Measure was given to 363 rural school children in one 
mountain county in Southeastern Kentucky The National Intelligence Test, 
Scale B, was given to 234 children of this group. The Stanford and 
Herring Kcvisions of the Bmet-Simon test were given to a group of 56 
children who were not in school when the above testa were given. 
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The median Intelligence Quotient on the Myers tot -was 67.7, on the 
Nntionftl 71.5, and on the Stanford and Herring Rcvisiong 72.85 The 
median Intelligence Quotient on the Myers test for each chronological age 
group decreased gradually and continuoualy from 83 S at age 7 to 60.6 
at age 15 

A survey of socio-economic stalm of form fAmilies made by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, U S. Department of Agriculture, Indicated dednito 
limitations in the social and material environment of the farm families 
in this mountain county in comparison with farm families in other parts 
of the country. 

It IS concluded that these limitations arc probably greater in comparison 
with urban or near-urban families The effect of these environmental 
differences on the measured Intelligence of these mountain children is 
indicated in the decrease in median IQ with chronological nge 

It is further concluded that the diffcienccs in the social and material 
environment of Kentucky mountain diildrcn and children In urban com¬ 
munities are such that intelligence teats standardized on urban children 
are not adequate for measuring the kind or amount of intelligence of 
Kentucky mountain children. 

In view of these differences the performances of Kentucky mountain 
children and urban children on these and similarly constructed tests arc not 
comparable, Conclusions regarding the actual intelligence status of rural 
school children in the mountaina of Southeastern Kentucky, ns compared 
with that of children outside the mountains, awaits more adequate measur¬ 
ing methods. 
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A Gescll and H. T Thompson, assisted by C S Amathuda. Infant be¬ 
havior' Its genesis anA grovith. New York* McGraw-Hill, 1934 . Pp 
vni+343 $3 00 

In this volume are presented the results of an intensive normative investi¬ 
gation of the growth of posture, locomotion, prehension, speech, and 
adaptive and aocinl behavior during the first year The method of 
approach, wiiich is discussed briefly ii> the first two chapters of the book, 
is that for which the Yale Clinic of Child Development is so well known. 
General procedures, such as methods of obtaining the stenographic and 
motion picture records, are discuascd in the first chapter The second 
chapter describes the test materials ond methods of administration. This 
discussion is not sufficiently detailed to enable others to administer the 
tests, but the authors mention a (orlhcoming monograph which will include 
the necessary data These two chapters serve more to orient the reader 
not already acquainted with the methods of the Yale Clinic than to offer 
any original contribution 

The third chapter, however, comprises a report of the results of the 
investigation of behavioral growth Over n hundred infonts were observed 
in the study, but only seven of these were tested at all of the age-levels 
Involved The testa were adminiatcred at fortnightly intervals from the 
ages of four to ciglit weeks, and at monthly intervals thereafter until the 
age of Rhy-sin weeks The lunar-month calendar was used Detailed pro« 
tocols, photographs, and interpretive comments trace the development of 
the infants' reactions to twenty-five standard situations On the whole, 
each situation is ratlicr specific, viz, supine situation, prone situation, stair* 
climbing situntion, dangling ring situation, etc The behavior manifested in 
each of these sitiiations is divided, for puiposes of analysis, into a large num¬ 
ber of behavior items. Supine behavior is, for example, divided into sixty- 
nine separate ttenia ranging from “head predominantly rotated" to "facial ex¬ 
pression attentive." Similarly, prone behavior is analyzed in terms of forty- 
four items ranging from “head compensates" to "pushes upward and back¬ 
ward to sitting” For each situation there is a tabie indicating the per¬ 
centage of Infants manifesting a given behavior Item at eacii of the ages 
For example, in the paper and crayon situation which was first adminis¬ 
tered at thirty-six weeks, the item "marks on paper with crayon" has a 
frequency of appearance amounting to S per cent at thirty-six weeks, 15 
per cent nt forty weeks, 2J per cent at forty-four weeks, 38 per cent at 
forty-eiglit weeks, 46 per cent at fifty-two weeks, and 74 per cent at fifty-six 
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■weeks. The more thnn two hundred pages devoted to this chapter are 
concerned with such tables, photographs of the reactions of the children at 
different uges, and descriptive comments. Reliability ia not discussed, but 
the authors piomisc that the forthcoming monograph entitled Norms of m. 
font development will contain data on atntistical and related biometric 
considerations In addition to any diagnostic value that the material m 
this chapter may possess, it docs show very nicely the growth of behavior 
and thus should be of interest to genetic psychologists. 

In a brief chapter concerning the ontogenetic patterning of behavior, the 
authors trace the development of various reaction patterns from their fetal 
origins to the end of the first year of post-natal life This is the best brief 
discussion of the ontogeny of posture, locomotion, prehension, manipulation, 
and general adaptive behavior that the reviewer has encountered in the 
literature It serves not only to relate post-natal with pre-natal develop¬ 
ment, but it presents b clear generalized recapitulation of much of the 
material gathered in the extensive tables 

A chapter concerning mental growth and maturation evaluates the con¬ 
cepts of heredity and environment and maturation and learning in terms 
of the findings of this and other researches The evidences for maturation 
as against learning per se in the determination of the behavior patterns of 
infancy are related Tlie conclusion Is reached that maturation or growth, 
regarded as a function of the genes in relation to inner and outci environ¬ 
ments, Is the prime determinant of infant beliavior patterns. Maturation is 
regarded ‘'as part of a general process of developmental regulation as well 
as a morphogenetic process which works toward more or less specific end 
results. The total complex of growth, as it were, is always meeting 'prob¬ 
lems’ in the obstructions, stresses, and deficiencies of both internal and ex¬ 
ternal environment. The maximum dcvciopmcntni success of the organism 
ia rarely achieved but in nil growing organisms there is apparently a 
tendency toward a maximum We may postulate this as a developmental 
principle and formulate it briefly as follows Gtoviih tends toward an 
opUmum realitation “ 

In a final chapter the authors discuss the developmentai diagnosis of 
infant behavior. Several principles which underlie such diagnosis are 
stated There is olso a consideration of the limitations of developmental 
diagnosis and of its medical aspects. 

The purpose m presenting this book is to "set forth normative data of 
development in such o way that the individual study and diagnosis of 
infant behavior status may be made more analytic and interpretive” With¬ 
out the promised monograph on specific procedures and biometric conclu¬ 
sions and applications, however, this volume will probably be of restricted 
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value to dJagnosticlans The authors assume^ of course, that diagnosciciani 
w)l use It in connection wUh /In atlas of Infant behavhr and Norms of 
infant development. As it stands the book’s chief value resides in its lucid 
and not too technical presentation of the methods and results of a signifi¬ 
cant approach to some problems of infant development. Genetic and child 
psychologists will find It a valuable supplement to their textbooks, since 
the student may trace for himself the developmental trends indicated in 
the tables and photographs. There is also much that will be of interest to 
the general reader 

Norman L Munn 


University of Piitsburt/h 
Pillsbiirffh, Pennsylvitma 
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